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THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE. 

Mr.  Ronar  Law  has  achieved  his  new  office  under  the  faiiest  of 
political  auspices.  A  party  which  last  summer  appeared  to  be 
in  the  depths  of  disintegration  and  despair,  is  now  looking 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  day  not  very  far  distant  when 
it  will  assume  the  reins  of  Imperial  Office.  The  event  has, 
indeed,  falsified  the  predictions  of  those  palaeolithic  prophets 
who  have  declared  for  years  unnumbered,  with  a  reiteration 
which  grew  positively  painful ,  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Balfour 
spelt  the  end  of  any  confidence  which  the  country  could  feel  in 
Conservatism.  On  the  contrary,  the  party,  now  free  from  the 
well-intentioned  and  metaphysical  blight  which  the  ideas  of 
Hatfield  dispersed  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  showing  a  buoyancy  and  almost  youthful 
determination  which  has  long  been  foreign  to  its  character  as 
an  Opposition.  Unionism  has  at  last  given  the  view  hallo  at 
the  sight  of  its  predestined  prey. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  such  a  phenomenon  to  any  one 
fact.  The  collocation  of  circumstances  which  have  produced  this 
single  result  are  compounded  with  many  contributory  items — 
the  retirement  of  the  ex-leader,  the  commanding  powers  exhibited 
by  his  successor,  the  sudden  growth  of  anti-Ministerialist  feeling, 
the  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  old  party  promissory  notes  which 
mfist  now  at  last  be  paid  in  full,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
'^'hanceilor  of  the  Exchequer’s  complete  loss  of  nerve  and  self- 
control. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  immense  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
which  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  accession  to  power  has  generated  in  the 
minds  of  his  followers.  It  has  found  the  less  open  expression 
because  those  public  men  or  publicists  who  supported  one  or  other 
of  the  rival  candidates  for  the  office  had  not  cared  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Law’s  inaugural  moves  lest  they  should 
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be  suspected  of  sycophancy  or  of  turning  to  the  rising  sun.  The 
motive  is  an  honourable  one,  if  it  has  been  liable  to  misconstruc¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  party  is  to-day  perfectly 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Law,  under  the  most  difficult  and  ddicate  of 
conditions,  has  made  no  mistake  and  no  single  false  move,  either 
as  regards  the  internal  position  of  the  party  or  in  his  relations 
to  the  Ministerial  Front  Bench.  The  speech  at  Leeds  was 
admirable.  That  great  annual  meeting  of  all  the  Unionist  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  country  was,  by  the  accident  of  events,  thrust 
on  the  new  leader  before  he  had  had  a  moment  to  turn  round 
or  to  take  any  broad  survey  of  the  situation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  pardonable  if  a 
man  with  the  new  leader’s  lack  of  official  experience  and  distin¬ 
guished  oratorical  powers  had  taken  refuge  either  in  a  timid 
repetition  of  well-worn  shibboleths,  or  in  a  flamboyant  rhetoric 
designed  to  mark  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch.  The  new  leader 
did  neither.  He  was  quiet,  lucid,  and  extraordinarily  deter¬ 
mined  without  use  of  that  offensive  language  which  in  women 
denotes  hysteria  and  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  feeling  that  things 
are  going  badly.  He  indicated  to  his  audience  and  to  the  country 
that  he  w^as  one  of  those  men  who  are  quietest  when  they  really 
mean  business.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  have  traded  too  long  on  Mr.  Balfour’s  profound 
moderation  and  innate  dislike  to  civil  disturbance,  whether  that 
disturbance  be  in  a  gagged  House  of  Commons  or  in  a  country 
deprived  of  its  constitutional  rights.  They  have  come  to  believe 
that  any  outrage  could  be  passed  off  under  cover  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  good  humour  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  That  happy 
epoch  has  come  to  an  end.  In  Mr.  Law  Ministers  have  struck 
a  man  of  a  grim  and  invincible  determination,  the  quietude  of 
whose  external  demeanour  is  only  a  mask  for  the  forces  which 
exist  within ;  the  longer,  however,  that  Ministers  prefer  to 
believe  the  contrary,  the  better  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Unionist 
party. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  that  our  greatest 
gratitude  is  due.  The  turn  of  the  tide  was  bound  to  come  anyway, 
but  they  have  antedated  that  turn.  In  this  their  action  has  been 
dictated,  partly  by  pure  folly,  and  partly  by  the  inexorable  logic 
of  events.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Tjloyd  Georgism  is 
not  Liberalism,  and  that  the  Chancellor  is  not  a  Liberal. 
Liberalism  in  our  day  has  stood  firmly  for  Disestablishment, 
w^averingly  for  Home  "Rule,  persistently  for  a  reversal  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  and  venomously  for  the  punishment  of 
peers  and  publicans  alike.  This  is  the  policy  for  which  Mr. 
Asquith  stood  and  stands,  and  everyone  knows  it.  It  was  this 
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orthodox  programme,  this  echo  of  disastrous  Newcastle,  that 
Ministers  began  to  produce  after  1906.  The  proceeding  left  the 
country  cold.  This  was  not  the  denouement  to  which  the  country 
imagined  the  delirious  transports  of  that  election  were  to  lead. 
Within  eighteen  months  by-election  after  by-election  began  to 
indicate  that  the  country  was  no  more  Liberal  in  Mr.  Asquith’s 
sense  than  it  was  in  1895. 

The  writing  was  on  the  wall,  and  it  is  a  bold  man  who  will 
attempt  to  blot  out  Mene  Tekel.  At  this  point  the  Chancellor 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  policy,  which,  whatever  its  merits  or 
defects,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Liberalism  of  the 
Prime  Minister  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  Probably  neither  side  under¬ 
stood  fully  for  what  stakes  they  were  playing  on  the  Budget  issue  ; 
neither  believed  that  the  other  side  really  meant  grim  business. 
As  a  result,  the  Conservatives  lost  the  Constitution  (a  heavy 
penalty  enough,  but  not,  as  events  are  shaping,  an  irreparable 
one);  while  the  Liberals  lost  a  hundred  seats,  and,  in  reality, 
their  own  independence  of  every  separate  force  which  ever  joined 
to  make  them  a  Ministry.  Verily  the  whirligig  of  Limehouso 
has  brought  its  revenges.  That  speech  excluded  Unionism  from 
office  at  a  time  when  it  was  utterly  unfit  to  possess  it,  w'hile  it 
brought  back  on  the  Chancellor  with  one  tremendous  rebound 
the  whole  of  the  Newcastle  programme. 

What  have  been  the  topics  which  have  agitated  Parliament 
and  the  country  since — the  Lords,  Newcastle ;  Home  Rule, 
Newcastle;  Disestablishment,  Newcastle;  the  Chancellor  has, 
indeed,  striven  heroically  against  Fate;  knowing  well  that  all 
these  policies  have  long  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  pre¬ 
historic,  he  attempted  in  the  cramped  time  left  at  his  disposal 
to  carry  an  Insurance  Bill  which  should  distract  attention  from 
the  unpopularity  of  the  older  creeds  of  Liberalism. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  Chancellor’s  gyrations  since 
the  last  election.  The  moment  that  it  became  clear  that  the 
Parliament  Bill  would  pass,  it  became  certain  that  all  post-obits 
on  the  Lords  issued  by  Ministers  would  have  to  be  met  in  full, 
and  promptly.  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Welsh  would  wait  no 
longer;  Mr.  Redmond  was  master  of  the  situation,  while  since 
practically  every  Radical  member  in  Wales  was  either  a  knight 
or  a  baronet,  the  resources  of  civilisation  for  ]X)stponing  Welsh 
Disestablishment  were  pretty  well  exhausted.  Indeed,  if  Welsh 
and  Irish  measures  were  to  have  any  real  chance  of  passing  the 
postponing  powers  of  the  Lords  before  a  dissolution,  1912  was 
the  last  session  available.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was,  however, 
perfectly  sure  that  there  was  no  electioneering  cash  in  Home 
Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
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likely  to  be  profoundly  unpopular.  The  Insurance  Bill  then  was 
rushed  to  the  front  in  the  fragment  still  left  of  1911,  to  be  to 
those  measures  w'hat  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the  Budget  were  to 
Free  Trade  and  the  Licensing  Bill — the  jam  to  cover  the  powder. 
The  actual  effects  of  the  Insurance  Bill  on  Ministerial  popularity 
are  an  ironic  comment  on  this  ingenious  plan  ! 

Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  even  a  politician, 
possessed  of  the  extraordinary  slap-dash  qualities  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  could  ever  have  expected  even  the  best  of  contributory 
Bills  to  be  instantaneously  popular.  The  more  reasonable  belief 
is  that,  however  much  Ministers  may  have  under-estimated  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  their  scheme,  they  never  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  popular  success.  What  they  did  think  was  that 
the  Tory  opposition  to  it  would  be  a  tremendous  and  unpopular 
failure.  It  was  not  the  detailed  merits  of  the  Bill  wffiich  were 
to  commend  it,  it  was  the  Whitefield  rhetoric  about  wicked 
Mr.  Balfour  and  the  rich  who  would  baulk  the  People’s  Insurance. 
Indeed,  both  at  Birmingham  early,  and  at  Whitefield ’s  late,  in 
the  campaign,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  obviously  firing  carefully- 
trained  guns  at  an  enemy  which,  unfortunately  for  him,  had 
failed  to  keep  the  military  appointment.  The  speeches  as  a  result 
fell  completely  flat.  The  trap  was  tasteful  in  appearance  and 
neatly  set,  but  the  rats  had — engagements  elsewhere. 

It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  clear  that  a  blank  opposition  to  the  Bill 
might  have  led  to  its  rapid  passage  through  the  Commons  in  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation  and  a  period  of  unpopularity  for 
Toryism,  while  the  details  of  the  Bill  were  ill-understood  and 
its  application  was  still  six  or  nine  months’  distant.  Toryism,  in 
a  word,  would  have  entered  on  the  Home  Buie  struggle  under  a 
severe  handicap  in  the  great  industrial  centres. 

But  Mr.  Tjloyd  George  omitted  two  factors  from  his  calcula¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  adage,  “once  bit,  twice 
shy.”  The  Chancellor  had  shown  in  the  time  he  allowed  for 
the  debates  in  the  Commons  on  the  Land  Taxes  of  1909,  that 
he  understood  the  well-known  pugilistic  trick  of  giving  your 
opponent  an  obvious  opening  in  order  to  deliver  the  knock-out 
blow.  No  “Insurance  Protest  League”  w^as  organised  the  day 
after  the  first  reading.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  approached  that  first  reading  in  a  spirit  of 
wise  and  prudent  circumspection. 

In  the  second  place,  Ministers  made  no  allow^ance  for  the  great 
strides  which  the  Tory-Democratic  movement  has  made  in  the 
Tory  ranks  since  1903.  That  sentiment,  always  innate  in 
Toryism,  and  vastly  stimulated  by  the  economic  conceptions 
underlying  Tariff  Eeform,  has  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds 
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of  the  Unionist  representatives  of  the  great  urban  centres ;  nor 
(loos  its  influence  stop  there.  It  so  happened  that  the  feeling  had 
found  definite  expression  in  a  group  committee  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Bill  was  introduced.  The  members  of  that  committee  were 
far  from  regarding  the  principle  of  the  Bill  with  disapproval.  On 
the  contrary,  they  considered  that  a  scheme  of  contributory 
insurance  was  the  right  way  to  deal  with  the  question.  And 
since  those  who  know  their  subject  will  always  exercise  a  strong 
influence  over  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not,  the  views  of  the 
social  reformers  in  the  party  became  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
Unionist  attitude  towards  the  Bill.  The  Opposition  decided  to 
approve  the  principle  of  the  Bill  without  committing  itself  to  its 
details.  By  this  providential  means  a  very  serious  risk  was 
averted  from  Unionism,  and  a  most  damaging  blow  inflicted  on 
[Ministerial  prospects,  for  it  was  in  the  detail  that  the  whole 
weakness  of  the  Bill  consisted. 

The  Chancellor,  however,  was  not  done  yet.  It  was  impossible 
after  the  first  and  second  readings  to  denounce  the  Tories  as 
opposed  to  the  insurance  of  the  people  in  principle ;  but  was  it 
not  possible  to  make  them  equally  responsible  with  Ministers  for 
any  electoral  trouble  the  details  of  the  scheme  might  cause? 
Overtures  in  this  sense  were  therefore  made,  and  might,  indeed, 
have  been  accepted,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  by  the  Opposition 
chiefs  but  for  two  considerations — time  and  the  Chancellor’s 
method  of  handling  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  vested  in¬ 
terests.  The  Unionist  party  could  not  possibly  have  agreed  to 
seeing  a  Bill  for  which  they  were  jointly  responsible  passed 
under  the  conditions  of  time  and  discussion  which  Ministers  pro¬ 
posed.  Yet  the  Ministerial  time-table  was  absolutely  inelastic 
for  one  simple  reason.  They  could  not  prolong  the  discussion  of 
the  Bill  into  the  present  year  because  to  do  so  would  have 
jeopardised  the  prospects  of  Home  Buie,  and  this  Mr.  Eedmond 
would  not  permit.  Newcastle  was  again  too  much  for  the 
Chancellor. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Opposition  leaders  did  not  approve 
of  the  new  Ministerial  practice  of  settling  vital  points  in  the  Bill 
hy  a  system  of  private  conferences  with  vested  interests,  the 
results  of  which  conferences  were  then  thrust  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  mechanical  use  of  the  majority.  They  could 
not  co-operate  usefully  without  attending  these  conciliabuliones — 
but  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  substitute  secret  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  two  Front  Benches  and  some  private  individuals  for 
government  by  discussion  and  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
way  failed  Mr.  Idoyd  George’s  alternative  scheme  for  inveigling 
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the  Opposition.  No  wonder  that  of  late  there  have  been  signs 
of  temper  in  Downing  Street. 

In  the  meantime,  ns  the  summer  discussions  proceeded,  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  the  Bill  was  an  utter  frost  in  the 
constituencies,  while  not  so  amazingly  unpopular  as  was,  and  is, 
widely  believed  on  both  sides.  The  Bill  was  yet  likely  to  do  the 
Government  more  harm  than  good.  Certainly  as  a  method  of 
stemming  or  postponing  a  turn  of  the  tide  it  was  futile.  Its  vital 
defect,  both  as  a  legislative  enactment  and  as  a  popular  measure, 
began  to  stare  everyone  in  the  face.  No  Bill  could  survive  the 
hostility  of  the  friendly  societies;  but  to  settle  their  sentimental 
and  financial  objections  was  such  an  appallingly  costly  proceeding 
that  every  other  interest  and  class  not  immediately  bound  up 
w'itb  these  organisations  had  to  be  sacrificed  ruthlessly.  The 
post  office  contributors,  the  agricultural  labourers,  the  doctors, 
the  domestic  servants,  the  clerks,  the  towm  wmrker  earning  less 
than  24s.  a  week,  soldiers  and  sailors,  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
wall.  Some  grievances  have,  indeed,  been  remedied,  but  there 
is  no  money  to  remedy  the  main  defect.  The  exclamations  of  the 
sufferers  have  been  becoming  increasingly  vociferous,  and  by- 
elections,  especially  in  Scotland  and  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
have  begun  to  wear  an  ugly  look.  Indeed,  as  early  as  last 
summer  there  w’as  a  panic  in  the  Liberal  ranks  which  was 
reflected  in  the  Cabinet,  and  a  determined  effort  was  made  to 
secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  The  Chancellor,  however, 
faced  his  friends  firmly  ;  but  his  remarks  about  standing  or  falling 
by  the  Bill  were  addressed,  not  to  the  Opposition,  but  to  the 
enemies  of  his  own  household. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  country  is  getting  a  little 
bit  tired  of  sensational  legislation  and  violent  language.  Never 
much  enamoured  of  the  Newcastle  programme,  it  will  answer 
no  more  to  the  syren  pipe  of  Limehouse,  unless  the  Tories  are 
so  incredibly  stupid  as  to  give  it  the  impression  that  nothing  but 
the  Ijloyd-Georgian  method  can  give  it  the  gradual  social 
amelioration  it  desires.  Perhaps  the  events  of  last  July  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this  change  of  mood.  A  universal 
railway  strike  and  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Germany  all  in 
forty-eight  hours  were  enough  to  damp  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  an  exciting  life.  They  were  two  sensational  extras  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  management,  and  they  have  rather  glutted  the 
public  appetite.  Underneath  this  uneasiness  lies  that  old  in¬ 
veterate  distrust  of  Liberal  foreign  policy  which  only  Palmerston 
could  quell,  and  that  at  the  price  of  quarrelling  with  his  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  once  a  week.  In  this  matter  neither  the 
official  Liberal  nor  Unionist  Press  really  represents  the  public 
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mind,  which  has  no  confidence  in  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  in 
“  Mansion  House  ”  methods.  The  nation  has  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  a  policy  which  leads  to  proposals  for  a  limitation  of 
armaments  between  the  two  countries  one  year,  and  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  strong  “hands  off”  speech  the  next,  is  conceived  in 
just  that  kind  of  spirit  which  gets  you  into  war  by  mistake  and 
then  gets  you  beaten  when  you  are  in  it.  The  Crimean  War  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Czar  could  not  believe  that  a  Ministry 
which  contained  so  many  eminent  pacificists  could  really  mean 
business — nor  is  Liberalism  a  synonym  for  effective  military 
preparation.  Similarly,  while  the  country  has  no  particular 
complaint  to  make  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ministry  has 
handled  Labour  troubles,  it  feels  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
Eadicals  have  been  laying  spirits  which  they  themselves  have 
raised. 

By  the  time  the  Insurance  Bill  w’as  through  both  Houses,  this 
“tired  feeling”  and  this  lack  of  confidence  was  beginning  to 
become  predominant  in  the  national  mind.  The  air  was  full  of 
portents  which  might  have  been  read  with  profit  by  Ministers  of 
rash  and  reckless  dispositions.  The  west  and  the  eastern  counties 
were  inclined  to  regard  the  prospect  of  Home  Buie  wuth  a  sullen, 
if  not  very  explicit  disapproval.  South  Somerset  had  come  and 
gone.  Hatfield  and  Oldham  brought  small  comfort  to  Minis¬ 
terialists.  Quondam  Liberal  votes  were  being  parcelled  out  be¬ 
tween  Toryism  and  Labour.  There  was  no  enthusiasm  for 
Disestablishment,  and  Disendowment  is  loathed  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  orthodox  Conservative  ranks.  The  position  in 
Ulster  was  ominous.  Still  the  movement  of  the  political  waters, 
though  apparent  to  any  keen  observer,  was  not  yet  very  marked. 
The  tide  had  turned,  but  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  flow  with  any 
force.  A  prudent  leader  would  have  kept  very  quiet  and  hoped 
that  things  would  smooth  themselves  out  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Home  Buie  Bill. 

Not  so  Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  he  chose  this  very  moment  to  go 
down  to  Bath  to  deliver  a  speech  so  insane  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  hour  that  after  a  month  has  elapsed  no  two  people  are 
atrreed  as  to  the  real  reasons  for  making  it.  or  as  to  the  ultimate 
effects  it  is  likely  to  produce.  Some  critics  have  attributed  this 
resounding  indiscretion  purely  to  overstrain ;  others  have  seen  in 
it  a  deliberate  attempt  to  foil  Mr.  Bedmond  at  the  cost  of  wreck¬ 
ing  the  Government  before  Home  Buie  could  be  passed  :  the  more 
cynical  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  supersede  Mr.  Asquith 
in  the  Premiership.  No  doubt  overwork  and  annoyance  at  his 
taf’ticnl  defeat  and  electoral  failure  over  the  Insurance  Bill  may 
havn  been  a  contributory  cause  to  the  Chancellor’s  strange 
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performance.  But  in  <he  main  the  writer  believes,  to  pay 
Mr.  Lloyd  Gleorge  a  compliment,  that  there  is  something 
Napoleonic  about  his  mentality — largely  that  something  which 
brought  the  Emperor  to  8t.  Helena.  Napoleon’s  mind  he- 
(tame  fixed  in  the  mould  of  his  earlier  successes — he  never 
realised  that  the  conditions  of  Ijeipsic  were  not  the  conditions 
of  Lodi.  The  Emperor  also  shared  the  fatalistic  belief  that 
if  you  gamble  deep  enough  you  are  hound  to  win  out.  The 
Chancellor  seems  to  imagine  because  he  shifted  the  issues  from 
Tariff  Reform  versus  Free  Trade  over  the  Budget,  and  thus  saved 
the  waning  fortunes  of  the  Ministry,  that  he  can  repeat  the  trick 
an  indefinite  number  of  times.  The  history  of  the  Insurance 
Bill  has  apparently  taught  him  nothing ;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
realise  that  a  party  which  has  been  in  office  for  six  years  does 
not  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  country  as  a  party  which  has 
only  been  in  office  three  and  a  half.  The  Bath  speech  was  the 
third  attempt  to  shift  the  issues.  And  beyond  that  there  was 
the  gambler’s  fascination — when  in  doubt  double  your  stake, 
when  in  difficulty  treble  your  programme  ;  if  the  electors  thought 
the  summer  and  autumn  insufficient  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Insurance  Bill,  give  them  three  principal  measures  in  a  single 
session.  If  the  country  has  nerves,  frighten  it  out  of  its  nervous¬ 
ness  by  homoeopathic  doses  of  panic.  No  wonder  a  thin  and 
dolorous  wail  of  ]irotest  goes  up  from  the  moderate  Liberal  Press. 
.\nd  then  remains  the  last  card  :  Adult  Suffrage ;  who  knows  but 
that  policies  and  proceedings  obnoxious  to  the  existing  electorate 
might  not  be  welcomed  by  a  vast  and  newly  enfranchised  horde 
grateful  to  the  authors  of  their  electoral  being.  One  has  heard 
“of  the  last  throw  of  a  ruined  gamester’’ ;  now  one  has  seen  it, 
and  behind  it  lies  the  continual  instinct  to  escape  those  unpopular 
causes  which  have  sterilised  Liberalism  in  the  past. 

But  why  Adult  Women’s  Suffrage?  Here,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  one  touches  a  factor  which  lends  strength  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Chancellor  is  riding  for  a  fall.  The  announcement 
that  Lord  Loreburn  and  Mr.  Ijewis  Harcourt  are  to  speak  on  the 
same  platform  with  Lord  Cromer  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  on  February  28th,  in  the  anti-suffrage  interest,  casts 
a  lurid  light  on  Cabinet  unity.  Does  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  really  imagine  that  a  Cabinet  can  hold  together  or 
hold  office  when  they  are  uniting  with  opponents  to  denounce 
each  other’s  policy  on  an  issue  which  will  in  all  human  proba¬ 
bility  be  a  living  one  at  the  next  general  election?  The  whole 
proceeding  has  a  touch  of  Crilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  about  it. 
Yet  here  to  ride  for  a  fall  is  to  get  one.  The  Insurance  Bill  will 
need  years  of  custom  and  drastic  amendment  to  make  it  even 
mildly  popular;  to  face  an  election  at  a  period  when  the  contri- 
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l)utions  have  been  paid,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  the  qualifyinfj 
[)eriotl  has  not  been  finished,  and  in  consequence  no  benefits  have 
been  received,  is  to  court  overwhelming  disaster.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  pretence,  even  on  the  Liberal  side,  that  any  of  these 
measures  except  Home  Rule  has  received  the  popular  assent. 
'Phat  is,  however,  nothing  surprising,  since  Liberalism  has  long 
given  up  the  pretence  that  it  rules  by  popular  mandate,  and  is 
perfectly  content  to  govern  by  group  deals  and  Cabinet  autocracy. 
One  is,  however,  the  less  concerned  by  this  fact,  because  there 
is  only  a  very  faint  possibility  that  Ministers  will  survive  long 
enough  to  carry  any  of  next  session’s  measures  into  law — and 
before  they  can  return  to  the  charge  the  Constitution  will  have 
been  re-enacted.  The  Government  have  not  two  years  to  lire. 
The  Lords’  power  of  delay  covers  that  period  for  measures  passed 
next  session.  Nor  at  the  present  rate  of  rake’s  progress  have 
Ministers  the  slightest  chance  of  returning  to  office. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  for  opponents  to  explain  this  final  gaffe 
over  Female  Suffrage ;  the  fact  is  good  enough  for  Unionists. 
Tt  possesses,  however,  the  touch  of  personal  interest.  The 
Chancellor  is,  in  his  curious  way,  a  real  Democrat  and  a  violent 
Jingo.  Many  of  us  expect  to  see  him  passing  his  old  age  in 
the  secure  fold  of  Toryism.  But  he  is  at  the  present  moment 
playing  a  losing  game  with  a  lack  of  self-control  which  is 
curious  in  such  a  thorough-going  sportsman.  A  touch  of  the 
folie  des  grandeurs  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  only  reasonable 
explanation.  If  the  Chancellor  was  at  his  best  in  good  times, 
Mr.  Churchill  has  shown  a  far  greater  aptitude  in  dealing  with  a 
falling  market.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  careful,  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  with  the  reversion  of  the 
future  Premiership,  may  yet  fall  to  his  principal  rival.  The  safe 
man  who  upheld  Liberal  credit  by  reorganising  the  Navy  may 
triumph  over  the  genius  who  was  damned  for  a  decade  for  driving 
his  party  on  the  rocks.  Nor  need  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
T'^nionist  party  will,  if  public  opinion  becomes  uncontrollable,  as 
it  is  likely  to  do,  take  the  necessary  measure  to  force  an  appeal 
to  the  country  before  they  allow  the  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  be  shattered  and  ci\nl  war  raised  in  Ireland,  or  an  ancient 
Church  ruined  and  spoliated,  against  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Ro  much  for  the  contributions  made  by  events  and  Ministers  to 
the  prospects  of  a  Tory  return  to  office. 

But  the  very  prospect  of  such  a  return  entails  on  that  Opposi¬ 
tion  the  duty  of  taking  serious  stock  of  its  position  and  its 
pros]->ects.  It  has  the  asset  of  the  flowing  tide,  if  it  makes  no 
crass  blunder  of  policy  sufficient  to  stem  a  movement  which  is 
just  now  “too  full  for  sound  or  foam.’’  It  has  the  asset  of  a 
leader  in  whom  it  behoves.  One  ill-bred  speech  by  a  peer  and  a 
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few  serious  newspaper  comments  have  dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Law  is  not  a  member  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  The 
criticism  seems  rather  puerile  when  one  remembers  that  Peel, 
who  stood  for  the  manufacturing  classes  precisely  as  Mr.  Law 
does,  and  Disraeli,  w’ho  certainly  did  not  belong  to  “the  gentle¬ 
men  of  England,”  controlled  the  Tory  party  in  the  Commons  for 
more  than  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  anxious  souls 
must  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  phenomenon 
in  the  Commons  is  not  without  precedent.  And,  after  all, 
Tjord  Lansdowme  is  still  leader  in  the  T.ords,  and  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  figures  behind  him,  Tjord  Curzon,  Lord  Selborne,  and  Tjord 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  are  not  without  their  influence  in  the 
counsels  of  the  party.  A  far  more  astonishing  fact  is  that  out  of 
the  quartette  who  must  inevitably  control  for  some  years  the 
destinies  of  the  party  in  the  Commons,  three  are  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  great  industrial  centres.  Unionism  has 
not  to  find  seats  for  its  leaders  in  Carnarvon,  or  Fife,  or  Dundee. 
If  Mr.  Law  stands  for  Glasgow,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  the 
Midlands  and  Birmingham,  as  Mr.  F.  F.  Smith  is  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Liverpool  Tory-Democracy ;  w’hile  Mr.  Walter  Long 
keeps  the  banner  of  “the  country  party”  flying.  If  the  torch 
has  passed  from  Hatfield,  that  is  Hatfield’s  own  fault,  as  an 
“Old  Tory”  pointed  out  recently  in  a  terribly  just  letter  to  The 
Times.  If  Ijord  Hugh  Cecil,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree.  Lord  Bohert 
Cecil,  are  to-day  rather  out  of  the  running,  it  is  certainly  not 
the  fault  of  their  party  or  of  their  brilliant  abilities.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  their  views  on  the  Church  or  on 
defence  (compulsory  service?),  they  are  the  rankest  of  mid- 
Victorian  Whigs,  and  would  have  voted  in  four  divisions  out  of 
five  for  Lord  Palmerston  and  against  Mr.  Disraeli.  Toryism  can 
hardly  give  office  or  precedence  to  men,  however  gifted,  who  are 
opposed  to  its  fundamental  principles.  Personal  questions  have, 
how^ever,  now  ceased  to  be  matters  of  primary  importance.  The 
writer  ventured  to  point  out  two  months  ago  that  everything 
depended  on  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  four  most  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Front  Bench.  That  co-operation  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  new  leader  can  depend,  not  merely  on  the  loyal 
support,  but  on  the  active  sympathy  and  agreement  of  his 
principal  colleagues.  There  remains  the  question  of  policy.  That 
problem  requires  far  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  from 
an  Opposition  until  recently  without  hope  of  office:  it  also  re¬ 
quires  far  more  space  than  the  limits  of  the  present  article  will 
allow.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner  the  salient  facts  in  the  electoral  position.  In  order  to 
attain  office  if  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  order  to  obtain  that  majority  the  Unionist 
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party  has  to  win  at  least  seventy  seats.  No  vast  number  of 
successes  can  be  added  to  their  laurels  in  the  country  districts ; 
though  a  considerable  triumph  might  readily  be  effected  in  the 
limited  area  of  Scotland.  It  follows  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Unionist  wins  must  be  obtained  in  the  industrial  centres.  How 
is  the  turnover  to  be  effected?  If  the  tide  is  setting  unquestion¬ 
ably  against  the  Government,  is  it  necessarily  setting  in  towards 
the  Unionist  lines,  or  may  it  not  be  drawn  over  tow’ards  the 
Socialist  camp?  Anyone  who  studies  the  figures  of  the  Oldham 
election  must  feel  the  greatest  doubt  as  to  whether  the  collapse 
of  Liberalism  may  not  profit  Labour  as  much  as  Toryism  if  that 
danger  is  not  faced  in  time.  A  great  deal  depends,  in  form  no 
doubt,  on  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  party,  official  and  unofficial, 
towards  his  Majesty’s  Ministers.  If  both  a  Liberal  and  Labour 
candidate  are  put  up,  as  has  been  the  recent  tendency,  the  party 
might,  no  doubt,  obtain  a  large  number  of  three-cornered  contests 
and  victories.  But  such  triumphs  would  be  utterly  void  of 
permanence  or  moral  authority  if  they  did  not  represent  in  voting 
force  a  real  movement  of  the  workers  in  favour  of  a  scheme  of 
Tariff  and  Social  Reform  based  on  Tory  principles.  If,  on  the 
other  hand.  Labour  and  Liberalism  are  terrified  into  each  other’s 
arms,  as  they  well  may  be  at  the  last  moment  and  in  the  impend¬ 
ing  shadow  of  dissolution,  all  these  potential  victories  will  be 
snatched  from  us  if  our  moral  position  with  the  workers  is  not 
strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  brand  the  joint  candidates  with 
the  whole  infamy  and  unpopularity  of  Ministers.  In  a  word, 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  I''^nion,  nor  Tariff  Reform  will  in  the 
long  run  be  assured  if  Toryism  does  not  succeed  in  saving  the 
revolting  masses  from  the  arms  of  Labour.  Office  might  be 
missed  in  default,  and  if  got  could  yet  not  be  retained. 

This  was  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  w^arning  at  Leeds 
that  Unionism  could  not  afford  to  depend  on  a  purely  negative 
reaction  against  the  Government.  His  pronouncement  has  been 
seized  upon  and  rammed  home  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  forceful  and  brilliant  article  in  T.  P.  O'Connor’s  Magazine 
of  last  month.  “It  is  none  the  less  urgent,”  he  writes,  “that 
Oppositions  should  form  their  ideas  and  formulate  the  proposals 
which  spring  from  them,  if  they  are  not  going  to  be  left  bankrupt 
of  alternative  policies  based  on  their  own  inherent  principles, 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  for  Ministers.  ...  A  construc¬ 
tive  and  alternative  social  programme  is  therefore  essential  to 
the  Unionist  party.” 

These  weighty  warnings  from  leaders  should  be  pondered  by 
the  rank  and  file  for  two  reasons — the  temptation  to  forget  the 
danger,  and  to  misunderstand  the  temper  of  the  people. 

At  every  great  meeting  to-day  the  popular  demand  is  for  a  free 
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display  of  slashing  invective  directed  against  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Government.  “Deliver  np  unto  ns  Barabbas — to  lynch,” 
more  or  less  represents  the  attitude  of  the  electorate.  To  such 
a  stimulating  appeal  the  candidate  or  member  responds  readily. 
If  he  does  not  the  chairman  remarks,  as  one  was  reported  in  the 
Press  to  have  done  at  an  important  meeting  the  other  day,  “that 
they  could  have  stood  something  hotter.”  When  he  has  finished 
his  speech  he  will  discover  that  beyond  a  few  words  perhaps  about 
Tariff  Eeform,  he  has  not  given  his  audience  a  hint  of  the  outlines 
of  Unionist  policy  or  the  principles  of  Unionist  politics. 

Now  this  sort  of  thing  is  all  very  well  with  those  classes  and 
in  those  localities  whose  condemnation  of  the  Government  is 
summed  np  in  the  aspiration  “anything  for  a  qniet  life.”  For 
the  temper  of  the  industrial  districts  at  the  present  moment  it 
will  not  do  at  all — and  it  is  in  the  industrial  districts  that  the 
vast  bnllf  of  the  seats  hare  got  to  he  won.  The  aspiration  there, 
as  present  and  continued  Labour  trouble  proves,  is  not  for  a 
quiet  life  but  for  a  better  one.  The  revulsion  from  Lloyd- 
Georgeism  is  no  reaction  to  a  static  Conservatism  :  it  is  a  feeling 
of  Israelites  against  a  would-be  Moses  who  has  mismanaged  the 
commissariat  and  the  expedition  in  search  of  the  promised  land. 
To  people  left  in  this  frame  of  mind  in  a  desert  of  Liberal 
creating,  the  mirage  oasis  of  Socialism  must  prove  singularly 
attractive.  For  the  last  ten  years  employment  has  been  more  or 
less  chronically  bad.  The  working  classes  are,  at  least,  5  per 
cent,  worse  off  to-day  than  they  were  in  1900 ;  wages  are  prac¬ 
tically  static  and  prices  continue  to  rise.  Yet  these  classes  have 
been  taught  by  the  experience  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  to  regard 
a  continual  improvement  in  their  scale  of  living  as  an  immutable 
law  of  nature.  The  demand  is  for  more  regular  work  and  for 
better  wages.  If  Unionism  shows  no  sign  of  cleaving  a  road  out 
of  the  waste,  or  of  caring  to  think  out  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  tide  will  flow  in  the  direction  of  a  revolutionary  Socialism : 
there  will  be  no  Union,  no  Church,  no  Tariff,  but  a  political 
welter  and  a  bitter  civic  conflict.  The  tide  will  be  there,  but 
we  shall  have  missed  it.  “What  is  really  required,”  to  quote 
Mr.  Smith  once  more,  “is  to  draw  off  those  waters  of  national 
turbulence  and  energy  and  to  turn  them  into  channels  where  they 
will  fructify  the  inheritance  of  the  nation.”  In  a  word,  we  want 
a  real,  solid,  and  unsensational  social  policy,  not  the  highly- 
coloured  gimcrack  variety  favoured  by  Ministers  who  must  now 
face,  and  this  time  finally,  the  writing  on  the  wall,  the  first 
eleven  letters  of  which  are  Dtssoltttton. 
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Before  vve  sink  finally  into  the  Serbonian  bog  of  Socialism,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  there  will  be  a  reaction.  I  agi’ee  with 
Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley’s  shrewd  observation  in  his  preface  to 
The  Coronation  of  Edward  the  Seventh,  that  the  advance  of  the 
mechanical  age  has  “transformed,  not  merely  human  institu¬ 
tions,  but  human  character.”  The  character  of  the  average 
individuals  who  compose  the  British  nation  has  changed  per¬ 
ceptibly  in  the  last  tw^enty  years,  very  perceptibly  and  very 
rapidly  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  House  of  Commons  has  been 
gagged,  and,  having  had  its  mouth  stopped,  is  insulted  by  being 
paid.  The  House  of  Lords  is  still  allowed  to  speak,  but  its  hands 
are  tied  behind  its  back,  and  in  that  position  has  become  a 
mockery  and  a  show.  The  Sovereign  has  been  openly 
coerced  by  his  Prime  Minister  into  promising  his  assent 
to  an  unconstitutional  device  for  the  lowest  party  ends. 
.\nd  yet,  as  Cicero  wrote  sadly  to  a  friend  about  the  Roman 
democracy,  “ populus  non  curat” — nobody  cares  a  rap.  Twenty 
years  ago  these  things  could  not  have  been  done ;  so  that  surely 
Mr.  Bodley  is  right  in  saying  that  not  only  our  institutions  but 
our  national  character  has  been  transformed.  But  not  wholly 
transformed,  let  us  hope.  Probably  there  is  enough  of  the  old 
.\dam  left  in  the  average  Briton  to  make  him  rebel  at  some  point 
or  another,  if  not  against  the  Insurance  Act  by  itself — though 
it  is  bound  to  cause  great  irritation  and  suffering  in  certain 
(piarters — surely  against  compulsory  insurance,  plus  Home  Rule, 
plus  Disestablishment,  plus  universal  adult  suffrage.  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland,  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  and 
universal  suffrage  are  promised,  not  at  some  doubtful  future  date, 
not  at  the  end  of  a  vista  of  three  or  four  years,  but  during 
the  present  session,  within  the  next  ten  months.  How 
many,  if  any,  of  these  gigantic  changes  may  be  carried  is  not 
the  point ;  that  they  will  have  been  proposed  by  Government 
will  be  enough.  Does  not  the  calculation  from  probable  become 
almost  certain  that  at  the  next  general  election  the  Government 
will  be  turned  out?  Assuming  the  probability  to  be  of  a  high 
degree,  it  immediately  becomes  an  interesting  question  wrhether 
the  result  will  be  a  mere  reaction  against  violent  policies,  or 
wdiether  it  will  be  accompanied  by  some  genuine  revival  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  Tory  party.  That  will 
obviously  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  On{K)sition  during  tbe 
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next  two  or  three  years,  or,  should  the  election  come  earlier,  upon 
the  impression  made  by  the  Opposition  on  the  country  up  to  date. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  impertinent  to  ask.  What  are  the  principles 
of  the  Opposition?  And,  equally  important,  by  what  name  is 
the  party  in  Opposition  to  be  called  in  the  years  to  come?  To 
take  the  last  question  first,  what  is  the  Conservative  party  going 
to  call  itself  in  the  immediate  future?  At  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  though  under  different  titles,  there  has  been  un  parti 
conservateur,  the  desire  to  get  and  the  desire  to  keep  being 
as  old  and  as  ineradicable  as  the  instinct  of  life.  The  dislike 
of  change,  which  is  an  ancillary  passion  to  this  mood  of  mind, 
is  only  a  fear  lest  the  process  of  getting  and  keeping  should  be 
endangered.  But  sometimes  the  Conservative  party  is  called 
clerical,  sometimes  reactionary,  sometimes  republican,  some¬ 
times  aristocratic,  sometimes  monarchical,  sometimes  the  good 
or  the  best  men.  Few  things  are  more  astonishing  in  the  history 
of  English  politics  than  the  meek  acceptance  in  1895  by  the  Tory 
party,  with  its  title  and  tradition  ranging  back  over  two  cen¬ 
turies,  of  the  name  imposed  upon  it  by  a  small  band  of  Birming¬ 
ham  Radicals,  who  had  themselves  only  existed  for  a  little  over 
nine  years.  It  says  little  for  the  prescience  of  the  Tory  leaders 
in  1895  that  they  should  have  thought  the  legislative  union  with 
Ireland  to  be  the  only  question  of  importance  in  the  immediate 
future.  They  must  have  thought  so,  or  surely  it  had  occurred  to 
everyone  that,  considering  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  wings 
of  the  Radical-Tory  Coalition,  it  would  have  been  more  becoming 
for  the  Liberal-Unionists  to  call  themselves  Tories  than  for  the 
Tories  to  call  themselves  Unionists.  How  short-sighted  this  })re- 
occupation  about  Ireland  was,  will  very  soon  appear,  because  the 
Home  Rule  question  must  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
next  three  years.  If  Home  Rule  becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 
Unionist  will  be  a  mighty  foolish  name  for  a  party,  as  silly  as 
Jacobite  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  Home  Rule  is  defeated, 
it  will  disappear  as  one  of  the  choses  jugees  of  history,  and 
Unionist  will  be  a  badge  of  supererogation ;  it  wdll  no  longer 
stand  for  a  live  issue.  Why  then  should  the  Tory  or  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  continue  to  call  itself  Unionist,  particularly  now,  when 
all  Liberal-Unionist  leaders  have  joined  the  Carlton  Club?  There 
can  be  no  reason  for  perseverance  in  the  title  of  Unionist,  except 
the  opinion  that  the  legislative  union  is  the  most  popular  cry 
for  a  general  election.  But  the  fact  is  by  no  means  certain. 
There  must  be  some  to  whom  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  more  important  than  Home  Rule  :  there  are  many  to 
whom  the  prevention  of  adult  suffrage  is  more  important  than 
either.  The  time  has  obviously  come  to  drop  the  name  of 
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Unionist,  and  recur  to  the  honest  name  of  Tory,  or  the  respect¬ 
able  appellation  of  Conservative.  Before,  however,  deciding  what 
name  we  are  going  to  use,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  inquire 
what  principles  we  are  going  to  adopt.  Have  we  discovered  that 
new  lights  are  old  illusions?  And  shall  we  recur  to  primitive 
principles?  Who  is  to  be  our  patron  saint?  Bolingbroke  or 
Burke?  Pitt  or  Peel?  Beaconsfield  or  Salisbury?  Or,  putting 
by  these  old  gods,  shall  we  fashion  some  new  party-image  to 
show  to  the  people?  We  are  compelled  to  ask  to-day,  as  Disraeli 
asked  in  1844,  what  does  the  Conservative  party  conserve?  Is 
the  Tory  tradition  a  myth,  the  hocus-pocus  of  political  priests, 
or  is  it  a  living  principle,  adaptable  to  the  conditions  of  modern 
politics  ? 

With  an  ill-nature  unusual  to  him,  Bagehot  declared  that 
“eloquent  sceptics,  like  Bolingbroke  and  Disraeli,”  used  the  word 
Tory  because  it  meant  nothing,  and  committed  them  to  nothing. 
This  is  malicious,  because,  although  it  is  true  that  history  dis¬ 
covers  no  persistent  body  of  Tory  doctrine,  the  Tory  party  has 
always  stood — until  the  Coalition  of  1895 — for  three  great 
interests,  the  Crown,  the  Church,  and  the  Land.  As  a  states¬ 
man,  Bolingbroke,  like  Peel  and  Gladstone,  broke  up  his  party 
by  a  miscalculation.  He  thought  that  he  could  restore  the 
Stuarts,  and  perpetuate  the  ascendancy  of  the  Tories.  In  the 
result,  he  banished  himself  for  life,  and  excluded  the  Tories  from 
office  for  more  than  half  a  century.  As  a  thinker,  Bolingbroke 
contributed  to  political  philosophy  The  Patriot  King,  a  treatise 
which  well  deserves  the  epithets  “presumptuous  and  superficial,” 
which  Burke  bestowed  upon  its  author.  Its  proposal  is  to  abolish 
political  parties  and  govern  by  a  strong  and  enlightened  monarch. 
The  idea  has  always  haunted  disappointed  politicians,  and  was 
revived  by  Disraeli  in  Coningshy ,  at  a  time  w^hen  the  future 
Premier  was  brooding  over  his  neglect  by  the  actual  Premier. 
It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  no  revival  of  this  part  of  the 
Tory  tradition  is,  or  ever  will  be,  possible  in  the  modern  world. 
It  is  amusing  to  speculate  what  would  have  happened  to  the  Tory 
party  if  the  French  Eevolution  had  not  occurred  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  After  the  failure  of  George  III.  to 
govern  the  Empire  by  the  King’s  friends,  the  Tories  were  in  a 
bad  way,  without  a  leader  and  w’ithout  a  policy,  for  it  is  a  vulgar 
error  that  the  second  Pitt  began  bis  career  as  a  Tory.  But  the 
French  Eevolution  and  the  genius  of  Burke  seated  the  Tories 
in  power  for  forty  years.  The  writings  of  Burke  contain  the 
most  complete  body  of  Conservative  doctrine,  expressed  in  the 
most  perfect  language,  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
The  question  is  whether  a  Tory  revival,  in  the  sense  of  a  recur- 
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rence  to  the  Conservatism  of  Burke,  is  possible.  1  think  that  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable,  provided  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  of  to-day  play  their  cards  boldly  and  intelligently.  It  is 
true  that  Burke’s  atmosphere,  to  use  a  cant  phrase,  was  supplied 
to  him  by  the  madness  of  the  French  Jacobins,  and,  happily,  it 
cannot  be  reproduced.  We  may  have  civil  war  ;  the  universal 
strike  of  the  Syndicalist  is  civil  war ;  but  we  shall  not  again  have 
burning  castles  and  decapitated  aristocrats.  But  the  greater  part 
of  Burke’s  philosophy,  like  all  classical  work,  is  detachable  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  ;  is  true  of  all  times  and  all  societies 
that  have  been  or  will  be,  and  might  have  been  produced  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  quite  as  well  as  in  that  of 
Santerre.  Let  me  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  concluding  passage 
of  The  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  which  will  give 
an  idea,  as  well  as  a  brick  can  give  an  idea  of  a  house,  of  Burke’s 
attitude  towards  the  practice  of  violent  changes,  and  which  is 
as  pertinent  to-day  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  “Our  people 
will  find  employment  enough  for  a  truly  patriotic,  free,  and 
independent  spirit,  in  guarding  what  they  possess  from  violation. 
I  would  not  exclude  alteration  neither ;  but  even  when  I  changed, 
it  should  be  to  preserve.  I  should  be  led  to  my  remedy  by  a 
great  grievance.  In  what  T  did  T  should  follow  the  example  of 
our  ancestors.  I  would  make  the  reparation  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  style  of  the  building.  A  politic  caution,  a  guarded  cir¬ 
cumspection,  a  moral  rather  than  a  complexional  timidity,  were 
among  the  ruling  principles  of  our  forefathers  in  their  most 
decided  conduct.  Not  being  illuminated  with  the  light  of  which 
the  gentlemen  of  France  tell  us  they  have  got  so  abundant  a 
share,  they  acted  under  a  strong  impression  of  the  ignorance 
and  fallibility  of  mankind.  He  that  made  them  thus  fallible, 
rewarded  them  for  having  in  their  conduct  attended  to  their 
nature.  Let  us  imitate  their  caution,  if  we  wish  to  deserve  their 
fortune,  or  to  retain  their  bequests.  Let  us  add,  if  we  please— 
but  let  us  preserve  what  they  have  left ;  and ,  standing  on  the 
firm  ground  of  the  British  Constitution,  let  us  be  satisfied  to 
admire  rather  than  attempt  to  follow  in  their  desperate  flights 
the  aeronauts  of  France.”  There  is  not  in  English  literature  a 
more  artistic  appeal  to  the  homely  inbred  Conservatism  which 
used  to  form  the  basis  of  the  British  character.  I  cannot  believe 
the  mechanical  age  has  so  transformed,  or  recent  legislation  has 
so  debauched,  that  solid  base  of  temperament  as  to  render  its 
awakening  impossible.  Tt  is  the  business  of  Conservative  states¬ 
men  to  arouse — for  it  has  certainly  been  slumbering  for  the  last 
six  years — “the  politic  caution  ”  which  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mind  of  every  sane  citizen.  The  national  mind  must  return 
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to  tlie  niiucl  of  Burke  sooner  or  later,  because  it  is  the  only  view 
of  [X»litic8  possible  to  men  who  are  not  mad  and  who  are  able 
and  allowed  to  reason.  But  in  order  to  lead  the  nation  back  to 
the  paths  of  sanity  and  safety  the  Conservative  party  must  be 
Conservative  in  principles  and  practice. 

One  of  the  most  unhappy  sentences  that  ever  escaped  from 
Mr.  Balfour’s  lips  was  the  saying  that  “the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  property  is  in  no  sense  the  special  function  of  the 
Unionist  party.”  If  it  is  not  the  very  special  function  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  protect  the  rights  of  property,  in  God’s 
name  what  does  it  exist  for?  We  cannot  expect  to  gather  in  the 
successful,  saving,  cautious  classes  of  society  if  w'e  use  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  and  their  accumulations  of  fortune  to  buy  the 
votes  of  the  negligent,  the  disappointed,  and  the  unprosperous. 
Like  should  mate  with  like,  and  the  natural  partners  of  the 
Tories  are  not  the  fcex  Romuli,  but  “the  good  men.”  It  is 
strange,  but  many  Conservatives  will  not  recognise  the  truth  of 
the  old  proverb  that  you  cannot  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds.  The  business  of  Tory  Democracy  has  been  exploded. 
Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  tried  it,  and  as  long  as  he  was  in 
Opposition  he  succeeded  splendidly,  for  he  was  as  good  a 
demagogue  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  some  fx)ints  better.  But  as 
soon  as  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  Tory 
Democrat  came  to  grief,  as  all  must  come  to  grief  who  try  to 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable.  Toryism  is  one  thing,  and  demo¬ 
cracy  is  another,  and  they  can  no  more  meet  than  parallel  lines. 
Disraeli  denounced  the  Conservatism  of  Peel  as  “organised 
hypocrisy.”  Tory  Democracy  is  disorganised  hypocrisy,  and  the 
sooner  the  fact  is  recognised  the  better.  The  working  men 
respect  a  Conservative  candidate  who  does  Jiot  make  pretences 
of  philanthropy,  and  who  says  outright,  I  am  a  Tory  and  I  come 
here  to  fight  Socialism  and  defend  the  existing  order  of  things — 
they  respect  such  a  candidate  far  more  than  a  Tory  Democrat 
who  cants  about  “brightening  the  homes  of  the  poor”  in  an 
Oxford  drawl,  and  who  works  up  his  perorations  on  the  note  of 
“trust  the  people.”  Crawls  there  between  heaven  and  earth  a 
more  despicable  creature  than  the  political  philanthropist?  Two 
acquaintances  of  mine,  the  one  a  stockbroker  and  the  other  a 
soldier  who  had  married  money,  bethought  them  about  mid-life 
that  the  letters  M.P.  would  add  to  their  prestige,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  their  means  of  getting  cash  or  honours.  They  sought 
the  suffrages  of  two  very  poor  urban  constituencies,  and  lived  a 
great  deal  amongst  the  poor,  and  talked  a  great  deal  about 
brightening  their  homes.  They  were  both  returned,  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  several  years.  In  one  of  the  three  elections  since 
VOL.  xci.  N.S.  Q 
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1906  they  were  both  unseated,  and  I  hear  them  speak  no  more 
of  “brightening  the  homes  of  the  poor.”  The  soldier  has  escaped 
gleefully  to  his  golf  and  shooting,  and  the  stockbroker  has  re¬ 
turned  philosophically  to  his  jobbing.  I  would  wager  a  decent 
sum  that  neither  has  ever  given  a  thought  since  his  defeat  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  Why  should  they?  They  never  really  cared 
a  farthing ;  for  the  genuine  philanthropist  is  as  rare  an  animal 
as  he  is  noble.  Can  anything  be  much  worse  morally,  or  more 
mentally  degrading  than  exploiting  the  misery  of  the  slums  for 
political  purposes?  The  Radicals  do  it;  let  them  do  it;  it  is 
their  job.  The  Conservatives  had  better  leave  Social  Reform 
alone  for  the  present,  first,  because  the  nation  has  had  its 
bellyful  of  Social  Reform  during  the  last  three  years;  and 
secondly,  because  we  Tories  do  not  really  understand  the 
question.  We  never  can  lenrn  the  proper  patter  of  Social  Reform, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  State  Socialism,  and  in  its 
practice  we  are  the  veriest  botchers  and  bunglers.  Our  puny 
programmes  of  Social  Reform  are  to  the  schemes  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  as  a  Christmas  card  is  to  the  most  magnificent 
pantomime  scene  by  the  leviathan  brush  of  Mr.  Hawes.  For 
instance.  Sir  Arthur  Griffith  Roscawen  has  got  a  Housing  Bill, 
for  which  he  asks  from  the  State  .^1 ,000,000  a  year — only  that 
and  nothing  more,  merely  the  interest  on  thirty  millions  sterling. 
But  iMr.  Lloyd  George  has  also  got  a  plan  for  clearing  slums, 
which  \vill  cost,  not  ,000 ,000  a  year,  but  ^5,000 ,000,  or 
£10,000,000  a  year.  T  have  not  seen  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer’s  Bill,  but  T  hazard  the  assertion  that  he  will  beat  Sir 
Arthur  Boscawen  out  of  the  field  by  five  or  six  to  one.  When 
Johnson  was  being  shown  over  the  grounds  and  castle  of  Inverary 
he  said  to  Boswell,  “What  T  admire  here  is  the  total  defiance 
of  expense.”  What  T  cannot  help  admiring  about  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  his  total  defiance  of  expense.  And  he  can 
do  it ;  but  the  Conservatives  cannot  defy  expense.  They  are 
troubled  by  foolish  scruples  about  robbing  hen-roosts;  in  fact, 
they  live  in  the  hen-roosts  themselves.  They  are  bothered  hy 
thoughts  of  what  will  he  said  in  the  City  about  their  finance ; 
they  are  uneasy  as  to  how  their  new  taxes  will  be  taken  in 
Kensington  and  Bayswater.  In  short,  the  Conservatives  cannot 
compete  with  the  Radicals  in  the  field  of  State  Socialism,  or 
Social  Reform — they  are  same  thing — and  if  the  Conservatives 
are  wise  they  will  not  try. 

This,  I  know^  is  a  hard  saying  for  some  of  the  young  Tories, 
who,  burning  with  the  fire  of  ingenuous  youth,  think  they  can 
heat  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  his  own  game.  What,  they  cry,  are 
we  to  talk  about  if  we  cannot  offer  the  people  Social  Reform? 
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Are  we  to  go  to  the  country  with  a  mere  negative?  Well,  a 
mere  negative  is  a  very  good  thing  when  the  proposal  of  your 
rival  is  a  very  bad  thing.  But  here  are  seven  first-rate  questions 
of  State,  big  enough  and  important  enough  to  absorb  the  energy 
of  the  most  zealous  young  Tories:  (1)  National  Finance;  (2) 
Imperial  Defence  ;  (3)  Foreign  Policy  ;  (4)  The  conduct  of  the 
Civil  Service ;  (5)  Home  Eule ;  (6)  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church;  (7)  Universal  Suffrage  and  the  Eedistribution  of  Seats 
on  the  basis  of  population.  Each  one  of  these  subjects  is  of  vital 
importance;  and  each  is  in  urgent  need  of  patient,  close  investi¬ 
gation.  The  finance  of  philanthropy  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
terrible  danger  for  a  great  conimercial  country  like  England. 
The  land  taxes  are  a  hopeless  muddle  and  are  bringing  in  nothing. 
Within  the  life  of  the  rising  generation  we  shall  be  spending 
.^50, 000, 000  a  year  on  pensions  and  insurance,  on  nonage  and 
dotage  and  debility,  and  the  Tjabour-Socialists  are  clamouring 
for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar.  And  if  we  were 
drawn  into  a  big  war?  Finance  depends  upon  policy,  and  twice 
within  the  last  sixteen  years  have  we  been  wdthin  a  hair’s- 
breadth  of  war  with  France  and  Germany.  Surely  such  questions 
as  national  finance,  imperial  defence  (more  particularly  with 
regard  to  colonial  navies),  and  foreign  ])olicy  deserve  a  far  more 
serious  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received  from  the 
Opposition.  Here  is  ample  verge  and  room  enough  for  the  talents 
of  the  Tories  without  dabbling  in  factitious  philanthropy  or  the 
corruption  of  State  Socialism.  Indeed,  I  must  say  that  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  country  has  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  Unionist  leaders  for  not  being  ready  with  a  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Insurance  Bill  on  the  ground 
of  its  finance,  which  must  turn  out  to  be  disastrous,  as  well  as 
on  the  ground  of  compulsion.  State  insurance  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tributory,  but  not  compulsory.  However  that  may  be,  a  good 
opposition  to  the  Bill  might  have  been  put  up,  for  it  is  an 
oppressive,  enslaving  measure  of  State  Socialism.  No  one, 
however,  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  was  ready  for  the 
second  reading,  and  so  they  all  assented  in  a  half-hearted,  half- 
frightened  fashion.  That  is  not  the  way  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  country  ;  the  business  of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose.  With 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service,  the  great  administrative  departments 
do  not  receive  half  the  attenrion  they  deserve.  Unless  we  are 
vigilant,  we  shall  fasten  on  our  necks  a  yoke  of  officialdom  as 
galling  as  that  under  which  our  French  neighbours  fret  and 
groan.  As  for  Home  Eule,  Disestablishment,  and  Eedistribution 
of  Seats,  the  path  of  the  Conservative  party  is  happily  as  plain 
as  the  wav  to  the  parish  church  ;  but  the  fighting  of  these  questions 
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ought  to  satisfy  the  stomachs  of  our  most  belligerent  youngsters. 
Since  the  Coalition  of  1895,  the  Unionists  have  tried  many  ways 
and  many  cries.  They  made  war  upon  the  Boers ;  they  provided 
for  parson  and  publican ;  they  talked  sloppily  about  old-age 
pensions ;  they  burst  violently  out  into  Tariff  Eeforni.  Why  not 
try,  for  a  change,  a  little  Conservatism,  plain,  old-fashioned, 
common-sense  Conservatism,  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution, 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  the  rights  of  property,  the  defence 
of  the  Empire?  Terribly  “old  game,”  to  be  sure;  but  perhaps 
as  good  a  game  as  masquerading  in  the  discarded  dominos  of 
Messrs.  Keir  Hardie  and  Snowden. 

There  is  another  reason  of  a  coarser,  but  jwssibly  more  persua¬ 
sive  kind,  why  we  should  return  to  Conservatism,  namely,  the 
consideration  of  funds.  Politics  to-day  are  a  si>ecies  of  civil  war, 
and  war  is  an  expensive  amusement.  The  two  great  party 
organisations  each  spend,  I  believe,  as  near  to  C'70,000  or  ^80,000 
a  year  as  they  can  get,  not  counting  general  elections,  which 
must  cost  about  half  a  million  aside.  Pai’adoxical  as  it  may 
seem ,  it  is  easier  for  the  Liberals  to  get  money  than  the  Conser¬ 
vatives.  Though  the  majority  of  Radical  members  and  candi¬ 
dates  are  not  wealthy  men,  and  the  majority  of  Radical  electors 
belong  to  the  working  class,  the  Radical  Central  Office  has  a 
dozen  millionaires  on  whom  it  can  rely.  The  Conservatives 
draw  their  strength  largely  from  landowners,  w'ho  are  im¬ 
poverished,  and  from  what  are  called  the  comfortable  classes, 
who  are  notoriously  hard  to  squeeze.  It  is  far  easier  to  extract 
whacking  subscriptions  from  a  few  “captains  of  industry.” 
copper  captains,  and  shipping  captains,  and  contracting  captains, 
than  it  is  to  collect  small  sums  from  a  large  number  of  comfort¬ 
able  rentiers.  There  is  no  one  so  difficult  to  get  anything  out 
of  as  your  five-thousand-a-yearer,  because  he  generally  lives 
beyond  his  income.  Writing  in  this  Eevieu'  two  years  ago,  1 
calculated  that  if  everyone  with  ^1,000  a  year  subscribed  Tl, 
and  everyone  wdth  .-CSOO  a  year  subscribed  ]0s.,  and  everyone 
wdth  £250  a  year  subscribed  5s.,  a  political  fund  of  £1,000,000 
would  be  put  up.  I  understand  that  the  Conservatives  have 
been  very  backward  in  parting  wdth  their  money  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  really  T  am  not  sur]u’ised.  You  cannot 
expect  Conservatives  to  subscribe  to  party  funds  if  they  see 
little  or  no  difference  betw'een  the  policies  of  the  two  parties. 
Cautious,  saving  men,  wUo  are  probably  not  keen  partisans,  are 
not  likely  to  respond  to  appeals  from  the  Conservative  Central 
Office  w'hen  they  remember  how  the  Unionist  party  truckled  to 
the  Labour  party  over  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  when  they  see 
Unionist  leaders  saying  ditto  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  across  the 
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floor  of  the  House,  and  when  they  read  how*  a  prominent  Unionist 
member  recommended  that  a  shipbuilding  contract  should  be 
given  to  the  Thames  at  a  loss  to  the  national  exchequer.  The 
party  leaders  cannot  have  it  both  ways ;  if  they  will  bid  for 
democratic  support  by  advocating  Socialistic  doles,  they  must  not 
be  surprised  if  Conservative  subscriptions  do  not  flow  in.  As 
for  Tariff  Eeform,  it  is  incalculable  how  much  pecuniary  support 
lias  been  withdrawn  from  the  Conservative  cause  in  the  industrial 
North,  without  whose  support  no  party  can  govern,  owdng  to 
the  nonsense  which  the  extremists  of  this  sect  are  allowed  to 
talk.  Two-thirds  of  the  educated  skill  of  the  country  are  Con¬ 
servative  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  accumulated  w^ealth  of  the  country 
are  Conservative.  And  yet  w*e  lie  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies, 
because  the  real  power  of  Conservatism  in  the  country  is  diverted 
or  dammed  up.  If  the  owners  of  land  and  industrial  plant  and 
stocks  and  shares  are  to  be  called  upon  to  support  a  party  with 
their  money,  that  party  must  protect  their  property  against 
Trade  Unionists  and  Socialists,  and  must  insure  the  restoration 
of  public  credit  by  the  orderly  administration  of  the  national 
finances.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  publishing  a  pale  copy  of 
Tfloyd-Georgeism.  The  electors  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  choose 
between  two  competing  programmes  of  Socialism,  but  betw’een 
Socialism  and  the  strong  and  orderly  government  of  the  Empire. 
Above  all,  let  the  Conservatives  avoid  the  deadly  error  of  assuming 
that  their  cause  is  indefensible,  and  retreating  upon  the  cow’ardly 
expedient  of  the  best  bargain.  “Conservatism  assumes  in  theory 
that  everything  established  should  be  maintained  ;  but  adopts  in 
practice  that  everything  that  is  established  is  indefensible.  To 
reconcile  this  theory  and  this  practice,  they  produce  w^hat  they 
call  ‘  the  best  bargain  ’  :  some  arrangement  w’hich  has  no  prin¬ 
ciple  and  no  purpose,  except  to  obtain  a  temporary  lull  of 
agitation,  until  the  mind  of  the  Conservatives,  without  a  guide 
and  w’ithout  an  aim,  distracted,  tempted,  and  bewdldered,  is 
prepared  for  another  arrangement,  equally  statesmanlike  with 
the  preceding  one.”  Are  not  these  words  an  apt  description  of 
T^nionist  policy  since  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury?  They  were 
written  sixty-eight  years  ago  by  the  statesman  who  led  the 
Conservative  party  from  1848  to  1881,  and  at  the  base  of  whose 
statue  multitudes  lay  their  annual  tributes  of  remembrance. 

.\RTHrR  A.  Baum.ann. 
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‘“The  Entente  cordiale  is  dead.’  England  means  one  of  two 
things,  either  to  use  us  against  Germany  or  to  agree  with 
Germany  over  our  heads  and  behind  our  backs.  At  present,  she  is 
backing  Spain  to  keep  us  out  of  the  only  part  of  Morocco  worth 
having.”  ‘‘The  time  has  come  when  we  should  no  longer  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ‘  ambitions  and  errors  of  a  foreign  Power.’  We 
have  had  enough  of  ‘  dancing  while  France  pipes.’  We  must  no 
longer  be  dragged  by  France  Jo  the  brink  of  war  with  Germany. 
If  we  can’t  be  friends  with  France  without  fighting  Germany, 
perish  the  Entente  cordiale.”  I  have  crystallised  (with  some 
verbatim  quotations)  what  ‘‘Patriotism”  is  saying  in  France  and 
‘‘Liberalism”  in  England  to-day.  Let  them  say?  What  they 
say  is  not  quite  harmless.  Men  who  cannot  see  further  than  their 
noses  can  do  mischief. 

The  Frenchmen  who  thus  love  their  country  are  Chauvins, 
Reactionaries,  generally  Clericals,  and  men  who  would  welcome 
almost  any  upheaval  on  the  chance  of  its  bringing  back  to  power 
in  France  some  sort  of  paying  autocracy.  The  Englishmen  who 
thus  jealously  watch  over  the  moral  greatness  of  their  country 
arc  honest  and  free-minded  men,  who,  though  hypnotised  by 
much  balderdash,  sincerely  love  the  real  worth  of  England. 

Political  blindness  makes  strange  bedfellows ;  French 
“Patriots”  and  English  “Liberals”  would  “shriek  at  being 
coupled.”  The  former  call  the  latter  fools,  and  the  latter  call  the 
former  knaves ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in  both  names.  The 
French  equivalent  of  the  English  “Liberal,”  who  is  scarce,  is 
always  a  traitor,  often  a  spy,  usually  a  Jew,  in  “Patriot”  parl¬ 
ance  ;  the  English  equivalent  of  the  French  “Patriot,”  also  scarce, 
but  less  so,  is  denounced,  not  with  the  same  fresh  virulence,  but 
with  more  solemnity  by  English  “liiberals.”  Either  will  say  that 
it  is  a  grotesque  paradox  to  put  them  in  the  same  boat.  But  that 
both  are  at  the  present  moment  playing  the  same  game  will  appear 
obviously  true  to  any  plain  man  who  takes  any  pains  to  dissoci.'.fe 
ideas  and  to  look  and  think  for  himself.  They  may  not  be 
playing  the  same  game  for  the  same  ends,  but  intentions  are  of  no 
account  in  politics. 

The  French  “Patriot”  may  be  aiming  at  glorious  war  on  the 
principle  that  then  something  may  turn  up;  the  English 
“Tiiberal”  may  be  aiming  at  a  noble  English  peace  in  another 
than  the  Rcijuan  sense.  But,  in  fact,  both  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  “swell  the  groat  coTifusion  ”  of  international  politics,  and  both. 
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if  they  were  let,  would  defeat  their  ow’n  aims.  The  former  would 
probably  cripple  France,  and  the  latter  would  probably  land 
England  in  such  a  fix  as  would  be  just  as  bad  for  her  Liberals 
as  for  her  jingoes. 

The  man  who  sees  and  knows  must  not  imagine  that,  because 
he  does,  they  are  of  no  account.  He  should  understand  that  tlu' 
temptation  to  have  broad  views  and  the  temptation  to  love  one’s 
country  are  equally  strong.  Tt  is  not  so  easy  for  a  real  English 
Liberal  not  to  rush  with  outstretched  arms  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  A  real  French  Patriot 
requires  some  common  sense  to  prevent  his  growling  at  Downing 
Street.  To  both,  the  blind,  popular  way  is  so  much  the  easier. 

To  both  the  gift  that  Burns  called  for  would  be  even  more 
useful  than  to  other  men.  Tf  the  French  “Patriot”  could  see 
himself  reflected  in  the  English  “Liberal,”  and  the  English 
“Liberal”  look  at  his  portrait  in  the  French  “Patriot,”  neither 
would  believe  his  senses.  Until  they  obtain  that  gift,  one  may 
tell  them  the  truth  every  minute  of  the  day  and  not  be  believed. 
The  danger  of  insularity  was  never  more  clearly  proved.  A  man 
goes  honestly  his  own  gait  in  his  own  country,  never  looking  over 
the  border,  and  his  journey  seems  to  him  wonderful  and  logical ; 
if  he  saw  over  the  border,  both  the  wonders  and  the  logic  of  it 
would  appear  to  him  quite  different  and  often  contrary.  At  the 
present  moment  the  insularity  of  the  English  “Liberal”  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  French  “Patriot”;  the  latter  does 
not  pretend  to  be  anything  but  insular,  the  former  is  a  “citizen 
of  the  world.” 

Tf  both  had  any  common  sense,  these  facts  would  stare  them 
in  the  face.  The  English  “citizen  of  the  world”  would  see  that 
Germany  attacked  France  in  T90.5,  1908,  and  1911 ;  dealt  her 
the  unforgivable  affront  of  throwing  her  into  a  funk  in  1905, 
tried  the  same  game  on  and  failed  in  1908,  meekly  signing  the 
agreement  of  February,  1909,  with  no  intention  of  abiding  by 
it,  and  finally  (is  it  finally?),  tried  the  same  game  on  for  the 
third  time  in  1911,  gaining  something,  a  few  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  Congo,  thereby.  Does  the  English  “Liberal  ”  count 
these  three  dates  for  nothing?  The  French  lover  of  his  country 
would  see  that  had  not  England  backed  France  in  1905  and  1911, 
no  one  knows,  or  everyone  knows,  what  the  consequences  would 
have  been.  Are  these  two  dates  of  no  account  to  him?  The 
English  “Liberal”  would  see  that  since  Edward  VII.  went  to 
Paris  officially  in  190.S  France  has  stood  up  thrice,  and  twice  man¬ 
fully,  to  blows  from  Germany.  Does  he  call  that  a  crime  against 
Liberalism  ^  Can  he  still  more  wildly  imagine  that  had  Edward 
VII.  not  gone  to  Paris  bearing  the  offer  of  the  Entente  cordinle 
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Germany  would  have  pocketed  the  force  of  her  fist?  The  French 
“Patriot”  would  see  that,  if  France  scored  alone  in  1908, 
and  was  untouched  by  England’s  defeat  in  1909  because  France 
held  aloof  from,  or  calmly  connived  at,  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
business,  she  owed  her  recovery  from  1905  and  her  resistance  in 
1911  half  to  England,  that  she  holds  Morocco  at  all  events  more 
legally  now  than  England  holds  Egypt,  and  that  she  has  got  the 
right  to  get  to  the  Atlantic,  which  if  she  takes  care  (and  she 
means  to  take  care)  will  not  be  an  emjity  right.  If  the  virtual 
possession,  would  even  the  potential  possession,  of  Morocco  bo 
nothing?  One  is  more  and  more  amazed  in  passing  years  at  the 
conscientious  or  patriotic  objection  of  politicians  to  see  facts. 
One  may  quarrel  with  the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  Novem¬ 
ber  4th,  1011,  both  from  the  English  and  from  the  French  point 
of  view.  France  might  have  saved  Congo  “compensation,”  we 
might  (as  we  proposed,  but  a  timid  or  underhand  French  Govern¬ 
ment  drew  back)  have  sent,  with  France,  warships  to  Agadir.  It 
is  |X)ssible,  though  not  sure,  that  things  would  have  then  been 
ditferent.  But  do  might-have-beens  alter  the  fact  that  now 
INIorocco  is  virtually  French?  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  have 
left  France  completely  in  the  lurch.  If  so,  would  our  tenure  of 
Egypt  be  now  quite  the  same,  and  would  our  position  in  Europe 
be  quite  as  good? 

What  do  French  “Patriots”  and  English  “Ijiberals”  want? 
The  amazing  thing,  if  only  they  would  see  it,  is  that  in  the  present 
state  of  international  affairs  they  want  the  same  thing.  More 
accurately,  they  do  not  know  what  they  ultimately  want;  but  as 
far  as  their  knowledge  and  foresight  go,  their  clamours  agree. 
The  French  “Patriot”  says  France  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
England,  the  English  “Liberal  ”  says  England  is  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  France.  The  French  “Patriot”  says  that  the  Entente 
cordinle  has  been  a  game  of  “heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,”  with 
England  throwing;  the  English  “Liberal”  says  the  same  thing, 
only  that  France  has  spun  the  coin.  The  French  Patriot  says  ; 
“England  has  won  Egypt,  Italy  has  won  Tripoli;  all  we  have 
got  is  leave  to  win  Morocco  minus  the  northern  coast,  which  is 
the  best  prize  of  all,  if  we  can.  For  that  we  have  paid  away,  not 
only  all  hope  of  ever  being  left  in  peace  by  Germany,  but  also  a 
huge  slice  of  Congo  as  a  sop  to  her.  England  has  used  us  as  a 
stick  to  hit  Germany  with,  and  the  hits  hurt  the  stick,  not  the 
hand  that  wields  it.  We  are  tired  of  being  an  English  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  rivalry  between  England  and  Germany.  If  England 
and  Germany  fight,  we  shall  get  the  worst  of  the  knocks ;  if  they 
make  it  up,  it  will  be  at  our  expense.”  The  English  “Liberal  ” 
says:  “We  gave  France  INTorocco.  which  didn’t  belong  to  us; 
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well  autl  good,  that  is  past  history.  The  German  Kaiser  went 
to  Tangier,  and  we  had  to  go  to  Algeciras  and  back  up  France ; 
well  and  good,  that  also  is  past  and  done  with.  We  then  had 
already  made  an  enemy  of  Germany,  but  that  is  a  by-gone 
blunder.  The  French  went  to  Fez.  What  did  we  do?  We 
meekly  connived.  The  Germans  sent  a  boat  to  Agadir,  and  what 
did  we  do?  We  made  ourselves  disagreeable.  Why  on  earth 
should  not  the  Germans  send  a  boat  to  Agadir?  A  most  proper 
and  obvious  thing  it  was  for  them  to  do.  And  what  ought  we 
to  have  done?  We  should  have  looked  on  amiably  and  said,  ‘  The 
French  march  to  Fez,  the  Germans  sail  to  Agadir;  everything 
is  for  the  best  in  the  be.st  possible  of  worlds.  Anyhow,  it  would 
be  grossly  unfair  of  us  to  interfere.’  Instead,  we  once  more 
capered  while  spitfire  France  played  the  tune,  and  to  pander  to 
her  pugnacious  appetite  we  jeopardised  the  pc^ace  of  Europe.” 

The  plain  man  would  like  to  know  what  French  “Patriots  ”  and 
English  “Liberals”  really  do  want.  The  former’s  seems  to  him 
a  strange  sort  of  patriotism,  and  the  latter’s  a  strange  sort  of 
Liberalism.  Does  French  “Patriotism”  really  want  to  break 
with  England?  Does  English  “Liberalism”  really  want  a 
friendship  with  Germany?  Does  either  understand  what  its 
policy  would  lead  to? 

To  France,  at  the  present  moment,  only  two  things  can  happen 
if  she  breaks  with  England.  She  wdll  either  be  attacked  alone 
by  Germany,  or  she  must  accept  alliance  with  Germany  against 
England  :  Germany  will  either  fight  her  or  absorb  her.  Arc' 
French  Patriots  prepared  for  either  consummation?  No  one 
doubts  that  the  honest  ones  among  them,  and  M.  Paul  Deroulede 
first  of  all,  would  put  their  hand  in  the  fire  rather  than  seek  an 
alliance  wdth  the  conqueror  of  forty  years  ago :  and  who  w  ill 
blame  them?  The  other  alternative  is  fighting  Germany  single- 
handed,  with  the  problematical  help  of  Russia.  Surely,  if  it  came 
to  fighting,  the  Entente  eordiale  would  be  better  than  nothing; 
w'e  might  hang  fire  on  land  wnth  our  100,000  or  150,000  men,  but 
we  should  do  something,  no  Frenchman  really  doubts  that,  and 
at  sea,  unless  we  are  a  complete  sham,  we  should  do  a  great  deal. 
Can  the  French  “Patriot”  really  mean  it  when  he  says  he  would 
rather  dispense  with  us? 

The  English  “Liberal”  wants  friendship  with  Germany;  very 
well.  Two  things  must  happen  if  w’e  seek  and  obtain  it.  Firstly, 
w'e  must  let  Germany  catch  us  up  in  naval  armaments ;  and 
secondly,  we  must  break  with  France.  Both  conditions  obviously 
wall  be  exacted  ;  no  one  w'ho  doubts  that  sees  things  as  they  are. 
Is  the  English  Liberal  prepared  for  either  consummation?  Does 
he  imagine  that  it  w’ould  make  for  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
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world  that  the  German  Empire  should  equal  us  at  sea  and  equal 
France  on  land,  and  thus  have  the  upper  hand  of  both  countries? 
Does  he  imagine  the  world  would  think  more  liberally  if  we, 
Germany  and  England,  between  us  overawed  France?  He  cannot 
suppose  that  a  pretty  triple  understanding  for  the  enlightenment 
of  tlie  w’orld  is  at  present  possible  among  Germany,  England, 
and  France.  Anyone  who  doubts  that  now  we  must  choose 
between  France  and  Germany,  and  that  France  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  us  and  Germany,  is  blind. 

French  Patriots  and  English  “  liberals  ”  have  alike  also  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  are  other  countries  in  Europe.  A  break  between 
France  and  England  would  not  affect  them  alone.  It  must  mean 
a  reshuffle  of  all  the  European  alliances.  A  very  simple  fact  has 
altered  times  since  the  day  when  Europe  w'as  divided  into  three, 
the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Dual  Alliance,  and  England  alone;  the 
Germans  aim  at  hegemony.  If  France  and  England  broke  with 
one  another,  would  either  the  Triple  Alliance  or  the  Dual  Alliance 
survive  as  they  are?  If  Germany  crushed  France,  other  Powers 
must  rise  against  Germany  or  go  under.  If  France  threw  in 
her  lot  with  Germany,  it  would  be  such  a  shaking  up  of  Europe 
as  no  diplomacy  can  outline. 

Does  any  English  “  Liberal  ”  understand  that  such  a  shaking  up 
is  just  possible?  To  play  us  off  against  Germany  is  an  idea  that 
still  none  too  faintly  remains  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  some 
French  “Patriots.”  To  pander  to  Germany  by  jettisoning  France 
is  a  secret  idea  with  some  English  “Liberals.”  I  find  the  latter 
writing  :  “  identifying  ourselves  with  France  .  .  .  has  made  us 
victims  of  French  Ministerial  ignorance  and  incoherence”;  “few 
have  followed  with  approval,  the  obvious  signs  of  a  binding  anti- 
German  relationship  with  France.”  “The  great  German  Empire 
has  been  beaten  and  humiliated — and  by  our  hand.”  Even  papers 
that  scorn  the  name  of  Liberal  play  the  “Liberal  ”  sometimes  in 
international  politics,  and  write  such  things  as,  “Most  English¬ 
men  wdll,  if  they  are  candid,  be  driven  to  admit  that  Germany 
had  some  cause  to  resent  [the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1904] . 
She  sees  that  .  .  .  she  herself  would  have  received  no  compensa¬ 
tion  at  all  .  .  .  if  she  had  not  twice  entered  an  imperious  demand. 

.  .  .”  Has  a  broken  piece  of  the  mirror  that  (Hans  Andersen 
told  us)  the  grinning  goblins  let  fall  and  smashed  got  into  the 
eyes  of  the  writers  who  see  facts  thus?  How  have  French 
ignorance  and  incoherence  victimised  us?  Are  we  the  people 
that  have  made  over  the  Congo  to  Germany?  If  we  are  the 
victims  of  the  Franco-German  .Agreement  of  last  November,  we 
are  fairly  healthy  victims  so  far,  vou/f  nous  portons  assez  hien.  I 
suppose  the  view  is  that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
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Lloyd  George  last  summer,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  last 
November,  have  sadly  weakened  our  position  in  Europe ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  perhaps,  our  position  is  not  weak  enough,  and  the 
weaker  we  be  the  more  likely  Germany  is  to  keep  the  peace. 
Others  remark  that  France  and  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  be 
“anti-German,”  that  poor  Germany  has  been  undeservedly 
humbled,  that  at  the  very  least  Germany  had  a  grievance ;  then- 
eyes  see  even  yet  more  crookedly.  Germany  has  been  “beaten 
and  humiliated,”  I  suppose,  because  she  has  by  threats  secured 
a  large  part  of  French  Congo.  Germany  “would  have  had  no 
compensation  ”  for  what?  I  hit  you  in  the  eye  and  I  get  “com¬ 
pensation.”  Austria-Hungary  got  “compensation,”  but  that  was 
because  the  compensation  lay  within  her  grasp  ready  to  take. 
Italy  got  “  compensation  ”  because  she  could  take  it  (or  may  be 
able  eventually  to  take  and  keep  it),  and  others  let  her.  If 
Germany  had  had  a  chance  at  hand  like  Austria-Hungary’s  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  Italy’s  in  Tripoli,  she  would  have  taken 
it  and  no  one  would  have  said  her  nay.  To  pretend  that  she  had 
a  right  to  “compensation”  in  Morocco,  and  failing  that,  in 
Congo,  is  absurd.  If  anyone  had  a  right  to  “compensation”  in 
Morocco  it  was  Spain,  and  she  cannot  get  it,  and  will  not  get  it, 
l)ecause  she  is  not  strong  enough.  The  “compensation  ”  Germany 
has  got  is  compensation  got  on  the  “your  money  or  your  life” 
principle  only.  Writers  on  international  politics  who  labour 
under  “great  illusions”  are  more  dangerous  than  Talleyrands. 
Finally,  some  who  are  not  English  Liberals  in  any  sense  at  all, 
in  the  real  or  the  false  sense,  but  who  suffer  from  some  English 
“Liberal  ”  delusions,  ask  “what  our  engagements  to  France  are,” 
and  w'hether  the  nation  w-ould  “endorse  our  policy”  with  France 
“if  it  knew  what  it  was.”  The  plain  man  can  reply  only  that 
if  the  British  nation  does  not  yet  know-  these  things,  it  never 
will  know-  anything  in  international  politics.  Does  it  matter 
w-hether  we  are  bound  by  a  written  agreement  to  support  France 
on  land  and  at  sea  in  case  of  w-ar  w-ith  Germany?  Facts  bind  us ; 
the  plain  man  sees  that  it  would  be  suicide  for  us  not  to  do  so. 
T  believe,  indeed,  that  thrre  is  no  xcritipn  agreement.  As  things 
are,  there  would  be  no  need  even  for  a  verbal  one  ;  I  w-on1d  back 
Tacts  any  day  against  any  agreement. 

Tlie  bits  of  the  goblins’  broken  mirror  have  got  just  as  much 
into  the  eyes  of  French  “Patriots.”  At  the  risk  of  displeasing 
both,  I  must  repeat  that  in  the  present  international  situation 
the  English  “Tiiberal”  and  the  French  “Patriot  ”  are  playing  the 
same  game.  The  latter  plays  it  thus  :  “French  Morocco  is  for 
the  moment  a  legend  ;  the  only  positive  thing,  alas  !  is  the  cession 
of  Congo  territory  to  Germany.”  “Baron  Denys  Cochin  ex- 
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plained  why  he  could  not  vote  the  Franco-German  Agreement. 
He  spoke  beautiful  French  w'ords.”  "One  does  not  seem  to 
understand  here  that  England  is,  on  the  whole,  the  only  country 
whose  present  interest  it  is  to  bring  about  a  general  conflagra¬ 
tion.”  "Our  duty,  as  Frenchmen,  is  clear:  we  must  prevent 
selfish  England  and  stupidly  bellicose  Germany  from  running  at 
one  another’s  throats.”  "We  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  present 
dangerous  state  of  mind  of  the  English,  because  the  English  are 
now"  masters  of  the  opportunity.  It  is  to  their  interest  alone  to 
provoke  a  Franco-German  w’ar,  which  w"ould  ruin  Europe  for 
forty  years.”  The  plain  man  w"ho  hears  the  French  “Patriot” 
say  this,  and  the  English  "Liberal”  talking  of  France  egging 
England  on  to  w'ar  wdth  Germany  after  humiliating  her,  can  only 
smile — or  sigh.  Does  the  French  "Patriot  ”  honestly  believe  that 
Morocco  w'ill  henceforth  be  only  a  useless  encumbrance  for 
France?  He  does,  indeed,  tell  me  quite  seriously  that  England’s 
game  is  to  set  France  on  to  Germany,  and  crow"  over  both  when 
both  have  plucked  each  other’s  feathers  out.  The  English 
"Liberal”  tells  me  in  the  same  breath  that  w"e  "dance  while 
France  pipes.”  Once  more.  Burns  asked  the  gods  for  the  best 
gift  men  could  have  from  them. 

.\re  English  "Liberals”  and  French  "Patriots”  altogether 
aw"are  that  they  may  not  be  merely  beating  the  air,  but  sapping 
the  Entente  cordiale.  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  they  found  they  w"ere 
doing  so,  they  w’ould  not  be  rather  alarmed  at  what  they  had 
done.  T  believe  they  would  prove  then  to  have  more  sense  than 
one  gives  them  credit  for.  They  may  not,  for  the  time  being, 
understand  that  there  is  more  chance  of  their  game  succeeding 
than  they  imagine.  If  they  did,  I  believe  they  might  play  it  less 
vehemently.  There  is  at  the  present  moment  a  serious  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  Entente  cordiale  being  undermined  and  ultimately 
blowm  to  pieces ;  that  is  my  only  reason  for  dealing  with  English 
"Liberals”  and  French  "Patriots.”  I  have  personal  knowledge 
that  the  charge  against  M.  Caillanx  which  wrought  his  downfall 
from  the  Premiership  is  in  part  true,  and  that  emissaries  of  his 
(not  any  of  the  men  w'hose  names  have  been  published,  but  dis¬ 
creetly  selected  minor  and  obscure  officials  connected  not  at  all 
with  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  nor  even  w'ith  the  Home  Office,  but  with 
other  Government  departments)  began,  when  he  w"as  still  only 
Minister  of  Finance,  negotiating  in  Berlin  some  time  "before 
Agadir,”  and  w"ent  on  negotiating  “after  Agadir”  as  late  as 
September,  independently  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  of  poor  M.  de 
Selves,  and  of  much-abused  M.  Jules  Cambon.  I  have  no  idea 
what  these  emissaries  were  negotiating,  but  I  don’t  suppose  they 
were  negotiating  an  anti-German  Franco-English  Alliance  in 
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Berlin.  1  have  no  idea  what  the  half-dozen  Branco-German 
financial  schemes  then  taken  up  one  after  the  other,  and  not  all 
now  dropped,  were  really  about,  but  I  don’t  suppose  they  were 
planned  to  benefit  us.  1  have  no  idea  what  the  private,  secret, 
business  reasons  that  prompted  the  opinions  of  a  great  many 
foreign  editors  in  the  Parisian  Press  during  these  last  six  months 
exactly  were,  but  they  could  not  (I  fancy)  have  been  reasons 
derived  from  a  wdiolly  Anglo-French -policy. 

Do  English  “Liberals  ”  think  that  it  is  to  the  interest  either  of 
Liberalism  or  of  English  Liberalism  that  any  pretext  or  cause 
for  such  negotiations  or  such  deals  should  be  given?  It  is  just 
worth  saying  that,  whatever  deals  might  have  been  done,  we 
would  have  been  left  out  of  them.  If  we  had  said  the  word,  they 
would  not  have  been  attempted.  Every  move  England  makes 
away  from  France  is  at  the  best  a  step  made  nearer  by  France 
and  Germany  to  one  another,  at  the  worst  a  step  nearer  some 
great  conflict. 

English  “Ijiberalism  ”  and  French  “Patriotism  ”  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  chance,  as  I  write,  of  splitting  the  Ente7ite  cordiale.  We  have 
only  to  egg  Spain  on,  France  has  only  to  go  for  Spain,  and  the 
cleft  is  begun.  By  one  of  those  seeming  paradoxes  w’hich  political 
insularity  in  any  country  frequently  produces,  our  own  “Patriots  ” 
in  this  case  join  our  “Liberals”  and  French  “Patriots.”  Of 
course,  we  intend  in  our  own  interest  that  Spain  shall  keep  what 
she  has  of  the  northern  coast  of  Morocco.  But  cannot  our 
“Patriots”  and  our  “Liberals,”  who  are  alike  bent  on  putting 
Spain  up  against  France,  the  former  because  they  fear  France 
turning  against  us  some  day,  the  latter  because  they  want  to 
punish  France  for  her  “bellicose  ambitions,”  have  the  common 
sense  to  recognise  that  any  pretence  by  Spain  that  her  standing 
in  Morocco  is  completely  untouched  by  the  altered  position  of 
France  in  Morocco  must  be  an  absurdity?  On  the  other  hand, 
a  French  claim  to  ignore  the  secular  rights  of  Spain,  the  first 
European  occupant  of  Morocco,  would  be  equally  absurd,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  treaty  France  signed  with  Spain  in  1904.  A  little 
less  insularity  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  would  make  all  things 
much  easier.  If  we  had  paid  for  Morocco  with  a  slice  of  the 
Congo,  should  we  agree  that  Spain  without  paying  a  penny 
keeps  the  same  rights  as  before?  If  France  held  Gibraltar,  would 
she  agree  that  Spain  over  the  way  is  to  become  a  vassal  of  the 
neighbouring  great  Power  because  she  herself  is  no  longer  a  great 
Power?  Anyone  who  looks  at  facts  must  see  that  there  must  be 
nice  and  careful  give  and  take  on  both  sides  between  France  and 
England  in  the  present  Franco-Spanish  negotiations.  The 
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penalty  of  not  seeing  the  facts  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
cleft  between  France  and  England. 

The  Entente  cordiale  is  for  the  time  being  the  only  safe  policy 
for  France  and  for  England.  Any  Englishman  or  Frenchman 
who  lives  in  his  time  and  thinks  must  be  grateful  to  Edward  VII. 
who  made  it.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  disposed  of  splendid  isola¬ 
tion.  French  “Patriots”  and  English  “Liberals”  do  not  think. 
Their  “Patriotism”  and  their  “Liberalism”  are  highly  respectable. 
But  the  former  do  not  understand  that  their  love  of  country, 
and  the  latter  do  not  understand  that  their  love  of  broad  thinking 
are  served  by  the  Entente  cordiale.  Would  France  be  as  strong 
without  us  to  back  her?  Could  we  call  ourselves  as  Liberal  a 
Power  if  we  stood  with  Germany,  not  France?  No  European 
war  is  inevitable  at  the  present  moment.  The  three  great  Powers 
of  the  West  can  live  in  peace,  but  they  must  not  try  to  alter 
their  present  friendships,  or  allow  them  to  be  altered.  The 
Entente  cordiale  need  not  lead  to  war ;  its  rupture  might  more 
easily  lead  to  war.  But  even  were  the  Entente  cordiale  to  lead 
to  war  it  would  still  be  the  only  present  policy  for  France  and 
England.  If  it  ensure  i>eace,  so  much  the  better;  if  it  end  in 
war,  that  cannot  be  helped.  Drop  the  Entente  cordiale,  and  you 
simultaneously  increase  the  chances  of  war,  and,  if  war  comes, 
get  a  worse  war  for  both  countries.  Will  those  strange  political 
bedfellows,  French  “Patriots”  and  English  “Liberals,”  ever  be 
real  Patriots  and  real  Tjiberals  and  look  realities  in  the  face? 

Laurence  Jerrold. 


STEIKES. 


A  YEAR  of  unparalleled  industrial  strife  has  just  concluded.  We 
are  warned  that  1912  may  plunge  us  into  conflicts  waged  on  a 
wider  scale,  and  with  increasing  bitterness.  And  the  bewildered 
public,  threatened  suddenly,  as  by  the  opening  of  volcanic 
fissures,  asks  whence  these  “upheavals,”  these  “risings  of 
labour,”  this  “extraordinary  wave  of  discontent  and  violence  ” 
rolling  through  the  country?  Last  June  a  strike  broke  ofl^t  in 
Southampton.  Strikes  have  broken  out  constantly,  in  all  indus¬ 
tries,  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Southampton,  surely,  w^as  but 
following  the  familiar  precedent.  But  this  south-coast  seamen’s 
strike  ran  through  the  seaports  of  England,  and  passed  on  to  the 
transport  workers  of  the  inland  cities,  with  the  contagious  quick¬ 
ness  of  conflagration.  In  August  the  country  was  a-flame  with 
industrial  discord.  Communications  w'ere  held  up,  food  supplies 
ceased,  traffic  was  regulated  by  “passes”  issued  by  strike  com¬ 
mittees,  railway  stations  were  occupied  by  troops  carrying  ball 
cartridge,  the  man  in  the  street  found  the  stable  security  of  his 
life  vanishing  in  a  moment.  What  had  happened? 

If  we  compare  the  events  of  the  past  summer  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  propaganda  carried  on  for  the  last  year  or  two  in  England, 
and  with  recent  industrial  outbreaks  in  France,  Sweden,  Italy, 
America,  Australia,  and  other  countries,  we  shall  see  that  this 
has  happened.  The  English  w'orking  man  has  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  history,  been  thoroughly  taught  the  principles 
of  the  new  Continental  Trade-Unionism — the  Syndicalist  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  multiplied  strike,  the  sympathetic  strike,  and  the 
culminating  general  strike.  Having  learnt  these  principles  he 
has  proceeded  to  translate  them  into  direct  action.  The  extent 
of  the  Syndicalist  rising  in  England  last  year  may  be  rapidly 
summarised.  First  came  the  multiplied  strike.  In  the  two 
months  of  .Tune  and  July  one  hundred  and  two  trade  conflicts 
broke  out ;  that  is  at  the  rate  of  over  two  per  day.  To  the  opening 
strike  of  the  Southampton  and  other  seamen  in  June  (prefaced 
by  a  conference  at  which  delegates  from  Continental  ports  were 
present),  sixty-six  further  strikes  were  added  by  the  end  of  July. 
The  figures  for  the  same  month  in  the  previous  year  show  a  total 
of  fourteen.^  These  sixty-six  strikes,  together  with  the  June 
conflicts  still  proceeding,  involved  in  all  111,783  transport 
workers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  1 ,895  miners  in  South 
(1)  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  August,  1911. 
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Wales,  and  6,417  miners  in  Manchester  and  Eotherham  ;  1,120 
men  in  the  building  trade  in  Nottingham  ;  1 ,474  men  in  iron 
and  steel  works  near  Flint;  1,488  men  in  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  trades  at  Lincoln  and  West  Hartlepool;  1,093 
textile  workers  in  Derby ;  500  workers  in  the  Potteries ;  401 
millers  in  York;  197  chemical  workers  in  Newcastle.  By 
June  28th  all  the  Atlantic  liners  at  Liverpool  were  without 
crews,  and  food  supplies  were  stopped  at  Hull.  In  the  latter 
iJace  rioting  broke  out,  and  Metropolitan  police  were  dispatched 
thither,  to  Cardiff,  and  to  Manchester.  Eioting  broke  out  also 
at  Cardiff,  where  food  became  scarce,  prices  rose,  and  conflicts 
with  the  police  were  numerous.  In  August  one  hundred  further 
strikes  began;  and  in  this  month,  and  in  September,  the 
sympathetic  strike  appeared.  The  trade  of  London  was  partially 
paralysed.  There  was  a  shortage  of  meat  and  vegetables  at 
Smitbfteld  and  at  Covent  Garden,  limited  supplies  being  got 
through  under  police  escort.  By  August  10th  T^ondon  was  ‘‘face 
to  face  with  a  food  famine.”  An  extensive  rise  in  prices  ensued. 
Two  days  later  the  centre  of  disturbance  shifted  to  Liverpool.  .\ 
lock-out  of  70,000  dockers  was  answered  by  a  strike  of  all 
transport  workers.  A  brigade  of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  were  moved  into  the  city.  Four  warships  were  ordered  to 
the  Mersey.  Incendiarism,  famine,  and  pestilence  threatened  the 
|>remier  seaport  of  the  Empire.  By  August  17th  Liverpool  was 
under  the  reign  of  anarchy.  Then,  on  August  18th  the  great 
railway  strike,  dislocating  the  communications  of  the  entire 
country,  was  declared.  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bradford  were 
isolated ;  attempted  wrecking  on  the  lines  was  discovered  at 
Sheffield,  York,  and  Newcastle ;  collisions  between  the  people  and 
the  police  and  troops  occurred  at  Derby,  Bradford,  Sheffield, 
Eotherham,  Bristol,  and  Llanelly.  In  many  places  food  prices 
rose.  And  during  the  night  of  August  17th  12,500  troops  of  all 
arms  were  poured  into  Tjondon,  as  fast  as  the  trains  of  the  one 
line  remaining  loyal  to  the  State,  the  London  and  South  Western, 
could  bring  them.  It  was  announced  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  that  ‘‘practically  every  regiment  stationed  in  Great  Britain 
has  now  been  mobilised  at  full  strength ,  with  every  unit  equipped 
under  service  conditions.”  It  is  estimated  that  373,615  workmen 
were  out  on  strike  during  August.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
England  had  learnt  the  nature  of  the  mnltiplied  strike,  and  of 
the  sympathetic  strike  ;  and  the  country  had  come  within  mea¬ 
surable  distance  of  the  third  member  of  the  trilogy  of  Syndicalism, 
the  rjeneral  strike. 

And  what  of  the  economic,  social,  and  moral  results  of  this 
epidemic  of  conflict?  The  workers  gained,  in  the  majority  of 
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cases,  increase  of  wages  and  relief  in  the  hours  of  labour.  But 
at  what  cost?  During  June  and  July  the  loss  to  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  country  amounted  to  over  two  million  working 
days.  In  July,  189,108  working  men  and  women  had  withdrawn 
their  labour.  In  August  a  further  180,000  workmen  were  in¬ 
volved,  with  a  further  loss  of  another  two  million  working  days. 
In  August,  moreover,  the  disputes  already  disorganising  the 
railways  and  the  transport  trades  were  reacting  on  many  indus¬ 
tries,  and  producing  unemployment.  Thus  the  transport  strikes 
injured  the  miners,  the  cotton  operatives  (many  mills  being 
temporarily  stopped  for  want  of  raw  material) ;  the  bleaching, 
printing,  dyeing,  and  finishing  industries;  the  potteries  (the 
railway  strike  forced  a  number  of  firms  to  work  short  time) ;  and 
the  brick  trade. ^  The  total  loss  to  the  national  purse,  not,  be 
it  noticed,  to  the  capitalist’s  purse,  but  to  John  Bull’s  family 
purse,  due  to  the  strikes  of  1911,. has  not  yet  been  computed; 
but  some  idea  of  their  economic  results  may  be  gathered  from 
the  estimates  of  the  national  loss  inflicted  by  the  great  strikes 
of  1889.  In  that  one  year  England  experienced  1,145  strikes, 
involving  thirty-two  trades.  These  trades  included  the  textile 
workers,  coal  miners,  shipbuilders,  engineers,  dockers,  seamen 
iind  firemen,  transport  workers,  w’orkers  in  the  provision  trade, 
metal  workers,  public  scavengers,  millers,  brewers,  and  builders. 
The  strike  area  included  eighteen  counties.  The  loss  in  wages 
to  the  workmen,  due  to  930  alone  of  these  strikes,  was  estimated 
at  more  than  ^1,122,000.  One-third  of  the  strikes  resulted  in 
capital  of  the  fixed  value  of  £14,000,000  lying  idle.  A  contem¬ 
porary  rough  estimate  placed  the  national  loss  due  to  the  dock 
strike  alone  at  £2,000,000.^  These  figures,  for  the  great  strike 
year  of  1889,  will  give  some  clue  to  the  drain  on  the  country’s 
purse  made  by  the  strikes  of  1911. 

The  economic  loss  is,  however,  but  a  minor  point  in  the 
national  injury.  As  that  veteran  supporter  of  Trade  Unionism, 
Mr.  George  Howell,  tells  us,  “In  estimating  the  cost  of  strikes, 
the  outlay  in  pounds  sterling  is  the  least  item  to  be  considered. 
The  social  and  moral  effects  are  of  far  higher  moment.”  ®  To 
gauge  these  effects,  something  more  detailed  is  needed  than  the 
mere  survey  of  lost  wages,  strike  areas,  severed  communications, 
dislocated  trade,  and  the  like.  Such  necessary  detail  is  much 
to  be  desired,  from  every  large  centre  of  industrial  conflict. 
Fortunately  we  have  it  to  hand  for  Liverpool.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  summer  was  one  of  exceptional  heat  and  dryness, 

(1)  Board  of  Trade  Lahovr  Gazette,  August  and  September,  1911. 

(2)  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs.  isSQ. 

(3)  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour,  George  Howell,  p.  350. 
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and  therefore  of  exceptional  danger  to  the  population  of  insanitary 
and  crowded  areas.  The  Liverpool  Health  Committee  had 
successfully  met  this  danger  in  July,  by  constant  street  cleansing 
and  by  measures  for  the  feeding  and  care  of  the  children  of  the 
workers,  threatened  with  epidemic  sickness.  Until  the  beginning 
of  August,  throughout  the  insanitary  weather  of  July,  the  health 
of  the  city  remained  normal.  In  the  middle  of  August,  however, 
the  Strike  Committee  gained  control  of  the  transport  and  checked 
the  food  supplies  of  the  community.  Available  food  became  stale, 
and  here,  of  course,  the  poor  were  the  first  to  suffer.  Hundreds 
of  tons  of  foodstuffs  were  destroyed  ;  many  food  shops,  including 
300  butchers’,  were  closed.  The  well-to-do  could  order  in  supplies 
by  post  or  private  car,  or  could  escape  from  the  threatened  city; 
the  workers  w^ere  helpless.  “Many  poor  people,  in  their  desperate- 
plight,  are  buying  bad  meat,  rotten  fruit,  and  stinking  fish,” 
wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  By  August  16th 
it  was  reported  that  “the  hospitals  are  already  beginning  to  ex¬ 
perience  difficulty  in  obtaining  necessaries.”  ^  Even  the  milk 
destined  for  the  hospitals  and  sick,  although  the  Strike  Com¬ 
mittee  permitted  some  delivery  for  hospital  uses,  was  partially 
destroyed.  “As  the  strike  expanded,  wdth  entire  disregard  of  the 
injury  which  would  follow  to  the  poorer  sections  of  the  community, 
even  more  serious  complications  ensued ;  on  August  16th  the 
scavenging  and  cleansing  the  poorer  parts  of  the  City,  which 
had  been  more  or  less  hampered,  w-ere  entirely  suspended.  .  .  . 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  certain  parts  of  the  City  will  realise  wdiat  ensued 
when  cleansing  operations  of  all  kinds  ceased,  and  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  upon  the  indescribable  filth  which  was  to  be  found  in 
the  courts  and  alleys.  Between  6,000  and  7,000  tons  of  trade 
refuse,  garbage  from  slaughter  houses,  domestic  refuse,  (tc.,  had 
accumulated  tow^ards  the  close  of  the  strike.  Wanton  damage  was 
done  by  those  on  strike,  or  their  allies,  by  the  blocking  up  of  grids 
and  gullies,  and  other  acts  of  a  similar  kind.”  The  washhouses  of 
the  poor  w^ere  closed,  as  the  strikers  refused  to  allow  coal  to  be 
delivered.  The  Strike  Committee  also  refused  to  allow’  means  for 
the  medical  officer  to  visit  the  sick  on  incoming  ships.  The  skilled 
feeding  and  care  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  exposed  throughout 
these  w^eeks  to  the  dangers  of  tropical  heat,  w’as  no  longer 
possible  ;  and  many  infants  and  young  children  were  left  starving 
and  neglected  at  home,  while  the  distracted  w’omen  were  out  in 
the  streets.®  And  the  results?  The  mortality  returns  show  the 

(1)  Daily  Chronicle,  August  16th,  1911. 

(2)  He/port  hy  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Liverpool, 
September,  1911. 
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deaths,  among  the  cliildren  of  the  workers,  during  the  tiopical 
days  of  July,  as  ranging  from  20  to  81  per  week;  during  the 
tropical  days  of  August,  while  the  city  was  under  the  rule  of  the 
Strike  Committee,  the  children  died  at  the  rate  of  132,  rising  to 
157  per  week.  The  total  “casualties  ”  among  the  children,  due  to 
this  outbreak  of  industrial  war  in  Liverpool,  must,  therefore, 
be  estimated  at  500  deaths.  And  this  massacre  of  the  Liverpool 
children  was  a  massacre  of  the  poor.  The  unhappy  strikers, 
guided  by  leaders  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Continental  Syn¬ 
dicalism,  were  unwittingly  sending  their  own  children,  and  the 
children  of  their  neighbours,  to  the  grave.  The  Syndicalist 
presses  forward  to  his  ideals  over  the  bodies  of  children  dying 
by  the  hundred  per  week.  But  when  he  addresses  the  fathers 
of  those  same  children,  his  methods  shine,  in  specious  words, 
as  the  “glorious  spirit  of  solidarity,”  as  the  “new  spirit  of 
collective  revolt,”  as  “splendid  manifestations  which  revealed 
thousands  of  working  men  risking  everything,”  as  a  “widen¬ 
ing  of  the  area  of  battle,”  as  the  bringing  into  action,  “on 
a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  of  the  powerful  weapon  of 
the  sympathetic  strike.”  The  new  Syndicalist  Unionism  of  the 
multiplied  strike,  the  sympathetic  strike,  the  general  strike,  is 
war,  but  war  without  the  Geneva  Convention  ;  it  is  industrial 
war  conducted  by  methods  hitherto  unknown  to  Englishmen  ; 
it  is  war  alien  to  the  very  spirit  of  industrial  prosperity ;  it  is  an 
insensate  war  levied  upon  all  classes  of  society  by  that  one  class 
which  is  bound  to  suffer  most  heavily ;  it  is  a  fratricidal  conflict 
so  cruel  and  ignoble  that  some  meaner  name  than  war  is  needed 
to  describe  it;  it  is  war  that  develops,  and  develops  swiftly,  as 
its  promoters  intend  that  it  should  develop,  into  social  anarchy. 
During  the  past  summer  England  approached  within  sight  of 
such  anarchy,  her  communications  held  up,  her  food  supplies 
threatened,  her  trade  and  sanitation  dislocated,  her  little  children 
dying  by  the  hundred.  The  outbreak  stunned  by  its  apparenr 
suddenness.  In  other  words,  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the 
Press,  the  Government,  had  taken  little  heed  to  the  spirit  of 
Continental  Syndicalism  silently  working,  of  recent  years,  among 
our  own  industrial  population.  Struggling  with  rising  food 
prices,  with  wages  insufficient  for  bare  physical  efficiency,  with 
high  rents  for  miserable  housing,  and  left  alone  in  their  struggle, 
our  workers  have  listened  to  the  only  voices  within  their  hearing, 
the  ardent  voices  of  the  “Industrial  Unionists,”  spreading  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Syndicalism  throughout  the  country. 

What,  then,  is  this  new  force  in  the  labour  world?  Briefly, 
the  aim  of  Syndicalism  is  the  overthrow  of  the  present  capitalistic 
society,  and  the  substitution  of  Unions  of  working  men,  con- 
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trolling  the  whole  of  industry.  The  Syndicalist  advances  beyond 
political  or  constitutional  action.  He  works,  not  through  any 
Parliamentary  group,  but  through  the  Class  War,  waged  by 
the  direct  action  of  working  men,  grouped  in  Industrial 
Unions,  and  employing  the  triple  weapon  of  the  multiplied 
strike,  the  sympathetic  strike,  the  general  strike.  “The  pivot 
of  Syndicalism  is  the  general  strike.”  The  intoxicatingly  new 
and  bold  method  of  the  general  strike  may  be  represented  to 
the  working  man  (listening  too  often  with  an  empty  stomach) 
as  no  more  than  the  development  of  the  sectional  strikes 
with  which  he  has  always  been  familiar.  The  sympathetic 
strike  appeals  to  all  his  finer  instincts  as  an  opportunity  (as 
indeed  it  is)  of  showing  his  loyalty  to  his  class,  his  capacity 
to  suffer  hunger  and  privation  in  order  that  his  wage-mates 
may  gain  some  relief.  The  workman  is  assured  that,  once  he 
adopts  Syndicalist  policy,  industrial  capital  will  inevitably  be 
transferred  from  its  present  owners  to  himself.  The  abolition 
of  wages  is  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Unions  of  the  future.  The 
workman  is  to  control  his  own  labour,  producing  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life  for  himself.  Both  the  Utopia  and  the 
methods  of  Syndicalism  are  closely  allied  with  the  Utopia  and 
the  methods  of  Anarchism.  According  to  the  famous  exponent 
of  Syndicalism,  Georges  Sorel,  the  new  movement  actually 
had  its  birth  when  the  Anarchists  entered  and  dominated 
the  French  Trade  Unions  or  Syndicats.  “Historians,”  says 
M.  Sorel,  “will  one  day  recognise  that  this  entrance  of  the 
anarchists  into  the  syndicats  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  which 
have  happened  in  our  time.”  ^  Both  movements  aim  at  re¬ 
establishing  society,  after  the  necessary  cataclysm  of  the  general 
strike,  on  the  basis  of  free  groups  of  workmen,  controlling  the 
produce  of  the  world.  Both  aim  at  the  destruction  of  patriotism, 
in  favour  of  an  international  “solidarity”  of  workers— the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  spirit  of  class  for  the  spirit  of  nationality.  Both 
hail  the  multiplied  strike  as  the  fii’st  step  to  the  general  strike. 
Thus  the  anarchist,  Arnold  Roller,  declares  that  “with  strikes 
ever  growing  more  numerous  and  larger,  the  idea  of  the  general 
strike  is  spontaneously  created.”  And,  again,  “soon  the  working 
people  will  gain  their  demands  without  the  aid  of  political 
leaders,  directly  through  the  social  general  strike.”®  Both  see 
in  the  Trade  Unions  an  organisation  ready  created  to  their  hand — 
“because  strikes  are  mostly  caused  by  Trade  T^nionists,  the 
general  strike  idea  is  mostly  propagated  in  Trade  Unions.”  In 
France  the  Trades  Union  Congresses,  year  by  year,  from  1892, 

(1)  Bfffxions  Kur  la  Viohnee,  p.  xlii. 

(2)  The  Social  General  Strike.  Arnold  Roller.  2d. 
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have  adopted  the  method  of  the  general  strike  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  And  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  Parliamentary  leader 
of  our  own  Labour  Party,  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald,  M.P., 
writing  in  November  last,  heartily  in  accord  with  Anarchist  and 
Syndicalist  policy  in  this  crucial  matter  of  the  general  strike  : 
“You  can  call  a  general  strike  perhaps  once  in  twenty  years, 
and  even  if  it  fails  in  its  full  purpose,  it  will  bring  so  much  good 
in  its  train  that  it  is  justified.  ...  It  is  ‘  a  bonnie  w^eapon.’ 

The  first  instance  of  the  general  strike  in  actual  practice  has 
been  accredited  to  Spain.  In  1874  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
famous  '‘International”  conducted  a  general  strike  in  Alicante, 
not,  be  it  noticed,  for  industrial  benefits,  but  for  “social  recon¬ 
struction.”  ^  Twelve  years  later,  in  1886,  the  idea  was  attempted 
in  America,  260,000  men  throughout  the  States,  40,000  of  whom 
were  in  Chicago,  withdrawing  their  labour.  “Direct  action” 
by  means  of  a  bomb  resulted  in  the  speedy  suppression  of  this 
attempt,  and  the  execution  of  the  Anarchists  known  as  the 
“Chicago  martyrs,”  Parsons,  Spies,  and  their  colleagues.  Two 
years  later,  in  1888,  at  a  Trades  Union  Congress  in  France,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried  to  the  effect  that  “This 
Congress,  recognising  that  the  partial  strike  can  only  be  a  means 
of  agitation  and  organisation,  declares  that  the  general  strike 
only,  i.e.,  the  complete  stoppage  of  all  work,  or  a  revolution, 
can  bring  emancipation  to  the  toilers.”  In  this  same  year,  1888, 
an  .Anarchist  workman  of  Paris  named  Tortellier  advocated  the 
general  strike  at  a  London  Congress  of  combined  British  and 
Continental  Trade  Unionists.  Tortellier  is  described  as  a  strange, 
uncouth  figure,  who  from  his  appearance  and  language  might 
have  been  a  companion  of  Marat.  It  is  significant,  in  view  of 
recent  events,  that  in  the  year  following  this  combined  Congress, 
1889,  there  occurred  in  England  the  greatest  outbreak  of  strikes 
known  to  this  country  until  the  events  of  the  past  summer ;  that 
the  chief  of  these  strikes,  the  historic  Tjondon  Dock  Strike,  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  issue  of  a  manifesto  calling  on  the  workers  of 
London  to  join  in  a  general  strihe:^  and  that  the  author  of  this 
proposal,  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  is  now  the  leading  exponent  of  Syn¬ 
dicalism  in  England.  A  few  years  after  our  own  great  outbreak 
of  strikes  in  1889,  we  find  M.  Briand  ardently  supporting  the 
cause.  “The  general  strike,”  declared  M.  Briand,  in  %osc  his 
revolutionary  days,  “is  a  principle  which  by  its  own  force  has 
quickened  the  pronaganda  and  strengthened  the  solidarity  of  the 

fl)  Tht>  Socialhf,  Ttevipw,  November,  1911,  p.  189. 

(2)  The.  General  Strike,  Arnold  Roller,  p.  26. 

(3)  “  No  Work  ”  Manifesto  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  T)ock  Strike. 
August  29th,  1889,  cited  in  The  Story  of  the  Doekere.  Strike,  with  an  intro 
duction  by  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P. 
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working  olassps,”  and  ho  proudly  olaimed  tho  patornity  of  tho 
idoa.  To  M.  Briand  we  owe  further  the  illnminatin"  utterauee, 
“Tt  is  impossihle,  at  least  from  the  eeonomie  point  of  view,  riot 
to  he  in  favour  of  the  "eneral  strike,  if  one  is  in  favour  of  the 
trades-union  organisation.”  Cominj?  down  to  recent  history, 
M.  Sorel  tells  ns,  in  words  identical  with  those  of  the  Anarchist 
writer,  that  all  partial  strikes  are  interesting  and  important 
hecause  they  are  attempts,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  prepare  for  the 
final  overthrow.  Three  years  ago.  in  1908.  the  Spanish  leader 
Tglesias  pointed  out  that  in  Spain  it  is  the  Anarchists  who  favour 
the  general  strike;  and  that  they  have  “consistently  sought  to 
Imoaden  out  and  extend  every  partial  strike  ;  they  have  opposed 
peace  negotiations.”  In  precise  accordance  with  this  view’,  we 
have  the  notable  French  Syndicalist,  Professor  Lagardelle, 
emphasising  that  it  is  war,  and  war  only,  that  the  new’  industrial 
movement  desires.  “The  Syndicalists  w’ould  wejcome  with  their 
w'hole  heart,”  he  writes,  in  1908,  “the  creation  of  a  fighting  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  employers.  The  leader  of  Industrial  Unionism, 
or  Syndicalism,  in  America,  William  Hayard,  addressed,  a  year 
ago,  a  like  message  to  Fmglish  workers  :  “No  contracts,  no  agree¬ 
ments,  no  compacts;  these  are  unholy  alliances,  and  must  he 
damned  as  treason  when  entered  into  with  the  capitalist  class.” 
Our  Fnglish  Syndicalists  teach  our  working  men  the  same  doc¬ 
trine  :  “it  is  entirely  wrong  for  the  Unionists  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  masters.  The  object  of  the  Unions  is  to  wage  the 
Class  War.”  ^  In  the  propaganda  of  the  Class  War,  Syndicalist 
and  Socialist,  by  the  way,  join  hands.  In  1910,  again,  the  Fnglish 
Syndicalist  was  exhorting  his  fellow  w’orkmen  that  “the  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  their  industrial  battles  should  be  based  on  the  open  and 
persistent  declaration  of  the  Class  W.ar,”  adding  that  “the  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  movement  itself  is  a  declaration  of  the  Social  War.”® 
To  the  Spanish  Syndicalist,  Ijorenzo,  we  owe  a  definite  expres¬ 
sion,  couched  in  Anarchist  phraseology,  of  the  subversive  aim  of 
the  general  strike — the  italics  are  bur  own  :  “The  general  strike 
appears  to  us  like  a  vast,  united,  spontaneous  act  on  the  part  of 
the  w’orkers.  If?  object  ift  not  to  demand  better  conditions  from 
the  masters;  but  to  do  away  with  mastership,  by  expropriating 
the  expropriators  of  social  vwalth ,  and  by  exchanging  the  present 
system  of  w^agesfor  a  system  of  solidarity  and  general  well-being.” 
In  Holland  the  Congress  of  1904  approved  the  general  strike  as 
a  political  weapon.  Professor  Lagardelle,  writing  in  1908,  finds 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  recent  years  to  be  the  many 
industrial  strikes  that  have  broken  out.  M.  Tjagardelle  must 

f1)  Thfi  Jvdustrinl  Vnionisf,  “Forging  the  Weapon,”  September,  1910. 

(2)  JhifJ.,  “All  Hail  Solidarity,”  October,  1910. 
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liave  been  enchanted  with  England’s  record  last  year  of  one 
hundred  strikes  per  month.  Finally,  in  1909,  we  have  the  general 
strike  in  Sweden  ;  and  in  1910  we  see  France  astonishing  the 
world  by  her  Syndicalist  developments,  under  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  th('  Confederation  Generate  du  Trarail.  First  came  her 
Postal  Strike,  with  undelivered  letters  estimated  at  eleven 
millions,  and  Paris  threatened  by  famine.  Then,  in  1910,  came 
the  great  French  Pailway  Strike,  the  details  of  which  are  too 
well  known  to  need  recalling.  In  Sweden  we  have  the  most 
complete  example  of  the  general  strike  yet  achieved  by  federated 
labour.  The  Swedish  conflict  began,  be  it  noted,  in  a  sectional 
trade  dispute  of  two  textile  trades.  But,  as  in  Parma  in  the 
previous  year,  the  sectional  strike  rapidly  developed  into  the 
general  strike — and  the  Swedes  are  not  an  inflammatory  people. 
All  labour  w^as  withdrawn  from  transport,  and  street  traffic,  and 
lighting.  N’o  vehicles  were  to  be  allowed  in  Stockholm  unless 
by  permits  from  the  Strike  Committee  (such  permits  flew  in  the 
streets  of  London,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  few  months  ago). 
Cras  and  electric  light,  wood,  and  coal  were  ordered  to  be  with¬ 
drawn.  The  printers  struck,  in  violation  of  agreements,  and  no 
newspapers  would  have  been  issued  but  for  the  work  of  the 
editorial  staffs.  “There  was  no  one  even  to  bury  the  dead,  or 
to  convoy  the  sick  to  hospital.”  Then  the  social  sense  of  the 
Swedes  awoke.  The  means  of  life  of  every  dweller  in  Stockholm, 
wage-earner  and  capitalist  alike,  were  threatened  by  the  action 
of  Trade  Unions  representing  two-thirds  of  the  organised  labour 
of  Sweden.  The  remaining  third,  a.  non-political  organisation  of 
wmrkmen,  known  as  the  Swedifih  Workers'  Association,  when  the 
political  assault  on  the  whole  social  fabric  became  apparent, 
withdrew  all  its  members  from  solidarity  with  the  Strike  Com¬ 
mittee.  With  the  Swedish  Workers’  Association  stood  every 
inhabitant  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Stockholm  capable 
of  taking  a  hand  in  the  work  of  the  community.  The  combined 
classes  drove  cabs,  did  ambulance  work,  stoked  steamers,  ran  the 
gas,  water,  and  electric  works,  unloaded  ships,  acted  as  tram 
conductors.  The  wreckers  of  the  State  were  defeated  by  a 
solidarity  based  on  sounder  principles  than  that  of  Syndicalist 
Unionism:  the  noble  solidarity  of  a  united  community,  working 
zealously  in  the  interests  of  all,  and  therefore  in  the  interests  of 
each. 

The  essential  marks  of  Syndicalism,  then,  are  an  ardent  faith 
in  the  Class  War;  the  fomenting  of  multiplied  strikes,  leading, 
through  the  svmpathetic  strike,  up  to  the  general  strike;  and 
direct  action,  whether  violent  or  peaceful,  by  the  workman.  The 
movement  is  mainly  French  in  origin,  but  has  spread  throughout 
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the  Continent ;  has  appeared  in  America  and  in  the  British 
Colonies  ;  and  has  been,  for  at  least  two  years,  actively  propagated 
in  England.  That  the  seeds  so  assiduously  sown  by  the  English 
preachers  of  Syndicalism  or  “Industrial  Unionism”  have  ger¬ 
minated  with  startling  rapidity,  in  the  soil  prepared  for  them  by 
the  connivance  of  the  nation  at  the  insufficient  wage  of  its 
workers,  appears  from  the  slightest  comparison  of  Syndicalist 
doctrine  and  the  events  of  the  past  year. 

The  Syndicalist  preaches  increasing  recourse  to  the  strike, 
sectional,  sympathetic,  and  general.  By  November,  1910, 
English  industry  was  apparently  ripe  for  its  first  Syndicalist  or 
“Industrial  Unionist”  Conference,  held  at  Manchester,  and 
attended  by  19S  delegates  from  the  Unions  of  the  Miners, 
Engineers.  Bailway  and  Transport  Workers.  Firemen,  Tele¬ 
phonists.  Gasworkers.  Clerks.  Bricklavers,  Carpenters,  and  other 
trades.  It  is  claimed  by  the  “Industrialists”  that  some  60,000 
workers  were  represented.  Within  six  months  an  unparalleled 
outbreak  of  sectional  strikes  was  experienced  ;  and  the  country 
was  faced  ■with  the  possibility  of  all  the  horrors  of  a  general 
strike.  The  Syndicalist,  as  we  have  seen,  preaches  Industrial 
War  to  the  knife,  and  permits  no  agreements  with  the.  employer. 
“It  is  entirely  wrong  for  Unionists  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Masters.”  wrote  the  Indnatrinl  Syndicolifit  in  1910.^  And, 
again,  “the  three  days’  stoppage  from  work  on  the  part  of  the 
N.E.  Bailwaymen,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  covered  by 
an  agreement  (for  five  years'),  gave  a  comforting  indication  that 
the  Syndicalist  snirit  is  already  appearing.”  The  Syndicalist 
spirit,  as  manifested  in  the  repudiation  of  collective  bargaining 
with  employers,  appeared  with  great  clearness  in  1911.  Again, 
the  Syndicalist  spirit  is  one  of  federation  of  the  working  men, 
a  federation  moving  ev  mafifte.  The  French  Syndicalist  organi¬ 
sation,  the  Co'nf(^deratwn  GenhnJe  du  Travail,  is  controlled  by 
workmen — “not  only  the  rank  and  file,  but  the  leaders  are  of 
popular  origin  and  class  .  .  .  the  movement  betokens  the  advent 
of  the  manual  labourer.”  ®  Our  English  Syndicalists  were  de¬ 
claring  last  March,  “It  is  the  rank  and  file  we  have  to  educate.”® 
The  English  Trade  Union  Congress,  sitting  six  months  later, 
just  after  the  events  of  the  summer,  unanimously  registered  its 
congratulations  on  the  “magnificent  efforts”  and  success  achieved 
by  the  Transport  Workers ;  and  the  mover  of  the  resolution 
opened  his  remarks  with  the  statement,  “The  oiitMandiriq  ‘point 
reqardinq  thift  .^orial  nphraral  in  that  the  morement  oriqinated 

(1)  The  Industrial  Syndicalist:  “Forping  the  Weapon.”  September,  1910. 

(2)  Syndicalism  and  Lahovr,  Sir  Arthur  Cl.ay,  p.  21. 

(3)  Industrial  Syndicalist ,  “The  Weapon  Shaping.”  March,  1911. 
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with  the  rank  and  file.”^  Yet  again,  the  apostle  of  French 
Syndicalism,  M.  Sorel,  tells  the  workers  they  need  not  “blush 
for  violence.”  Incendiarism,  looting,  destruction  of  property,  and 
street  fighting,  marked  certain  parts  of  the  strike  area  of  1911. 
Here  again  the  sympathy  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  with 
the  methods  of  Anarchist  Syndicalism  is  noteworthy.  The  Socialist 
Hevieiv  for  September  last,  published  by  the  Independent  Ijabour 
Party,  hailed  “with  unalloyed  satisfaction  the  uprising  of  Labour 
on  the  industrial  field  which  has  taken  place,”  and  added  that 
“the  outburst  of  rioting  is  not  to  be  altogether  condemned. ^  In 
December  last  a  resolution  was  announced  for  proposal  at  the 
Bradford  Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Bail  way 
Servants  in  favour  of  arming  the  workers,  during  strikes,  to  meet 
the  military,  if  necessary,  on  more  equal  terms.  In  December 
last  the  Syndicalist  Raihrayman  (on  sale  at  the  London  depot 
of  the  Labour  Leader,  the  organ  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party)  gives  prominence  to  a  drawing  of  an  air  rifle  for  “young 
and  old  railwaymen,”  priced  from  2s.  6d.  each,  and  adds  the 
address  of  the  firm  in  London  where  these  means  of  “direct 
action  ”  may  be  procured.®  Well  may  our  Syndicalists  declare  that 
the  new  Industrial  Unionism  “will  be  avowedly  and  clearly  Bevo- 
lutionary  in  aim  ajid  method.”  *  And  well  might  a  speaker  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  last  September  comment  as  follows  ;  “I 
suppose  the  affairs  of  recent  weeks  have  constituted  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  industrial  revolution  this  country  has  ever 
witnessed.” 

“Uet  ready  for  the  fray  in  1912,”  calls  the  young  Industrial 
Syndicalist.  “Unless  there  is  a  real  improvement  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  New  Year  is  bound  to  witness  one  of  the  biggest  and 
fiercest  industrial  battles  ever  fought,”  writes  the  mature  Labour 
Leader,^  with  its  twenty  years’  experience  of  the  labour  world. 
In  view  of  our  own  experiences  in  1911 .  and  of  the  recent 
industrial  records  of  France,  Sweden,  America,  Italy,  and 
Australia,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  how  the  English  Syndi¬ 
calist  is  “getting  ready.”  The  answer  is,  by  working  at  the 
capture  of  the  Trade  Unions.  Just  as  the  trade  unionists  of 
France  are  led  by  the  numerically  small,  but  active,  fighting 
force  of  the  French  Syndicalists,  just  as  our  own  Trade  Unions 
were  captured,  ten  years  ago,  by  political  Socialism,  so  now  the 
new  force  in  the  labour  world  is  zealously  at  work  on  the  capture 

fl)  Tfeport  of  the  Trades^  TJvion  Congress,  September,  1911.  p.  227. 

(2)  The.  Sorialixt  Review,  Editorial,  September,  1911. 

(3)  The  SyvdicnJi.it  Railwayman,  December,  1911. 

(4)  The  Indvetrial  Syndicalist :  '‘Prepare  for  .Action."  July,  1910. 

(5)  Labour  Leader,  December  15th,  1911. 
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of  the  English  Trade  Unions  in  1912.  The  very  first  number  of 
the  InduHrial  Syndicalist,  issued  in  July,  1910,  by  Mr.  Tom 
Mann,  makes  this  evident  :  “The  right  course  to  pursue  ...  is 
to  make  clear  what  it  [Unionism]  ought  to  be,  the  real  class 
conscious  fighting  machinery  for  the  overthrow'  of  Capitalism.” 
Here  Mr.  Tom  Mann  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  are  in  agree¬ 
ment,  for  Mr.  Macdonald  declared  last  November,  “T  have  always 
taken  the  view  that  Trade  Unions  are  the  fighting  forces  of 
Labour.”  ^  This  aim  of  the  English  Syndicalists  to  achieve  the 
capture  of  the  Trade  Unions  is  reiterated  :  “For  the  present 
we  appeal  directly  to  the  Trade  Unionists”; — “I  say  to  the 
Syndicalist  Leagues,  ‘  Visit  the  Unions  and  get  them  converted,’ 
circulate  literature  everywhere”; — “the  Unions  must  exist  for 
preparing  to  take  over,  own,  and  control  the  whole  of  industry.” 
A  resolution,  moved  by  a  Syndicalist  speaker,  in  favour  of 
Industrial  Unionism  or  Federation,  teas  accepted  hy  a  large 
niajority  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  of  1910. 

Such  is  the  organised  propaganda  by  which  the  English 
working  man  is  unwittingly  being  led  into  a  social  war,  the  leaders 
of  w'hieh  aim,  deliberately,  at  the  isolation  and  industrial 
supremacy  of  a  single  class.  The  goal  of  the  Syndicalist  is  that 
“the  w'orkers  will  become  citizens  of  the  industry  in  which  they 
are  employed,  rather  than  subjects  of  the  State  in  which  they 
reside”;  and  again,  “we  shall  unite  all  the  workers  in  any  one 
industry,  and  unite  all  industries.  We  will  build  a  ‘  State  within 
a  State.’”  When  the  household  of  the  State  is  thus  divided 
against  itself,  for  how  long  shall  that  household  stand?  And 
this  supreme  class  is  to  wnn  its  ultimate  separate  existence  by 
the  Class  War,  seductively  preached  as  an  immediate  means  of 
raising  wages,  and  relieving  the  hours  of  labour.  The  British 
working  man  does  not  w'ant  the  Class  War.  the  expropriation  of 
owners,  the  “Fltate  within  a  State,”  the  Social  Revolution.  But 
he  does  W'ant,  and  he  rightly  wants,  a  living  wage.  As  the 
slrikers  of  Leven  declared  in  December,  “We  are  not  out  against 
property,  but  against  starvation.”  As  the  Tjondon  dockers  said 
last  August,  when  the  overcrowded  pawnshops  could  take  no 
more  pledges,  “it  is  better  to  starve  quickly  than  to  starve  by 
inches.”  And  if  no  other  remedy  is  offered  to  the  w'orkman  save 
that  offered,  daily  and  weekly,®  by  the  persuasive  tongue  of  the 
Syndicalist,  who  shall  blame  him  if  he  tries  it?  What  wonder  if 
he  follows  the  only  leaders  who  promise  him  speedy  redress, 
worked  by  bis  own  hands,— if  he  is  intoxicated  by  the  heady 
arguments  supplied  to  him.  And  if  a  strike  secures  some 

fl)  The  SorifiJift  Jtpvipw,  NovPTnbpr.  p.  185. 

(2)  See  the  weekly  eolumns  of  the  Labonr  Preaa  for  annonneementg  of 
Syndicalist  meetings  throughout  the  industrial  centres  of  the  country. 
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immodinto  benefit,  as  it  often  does,  the  validity  of  tliese  argu¬ 
ments  seems  to  him  incontestable.  The  English  working  man 
knows,  to  our  shame  he  it  said,  w'hat  is  meant  by  keeping  a 
home  together  on  twenty  shillings  a  week.  He  knows  the 
excessive  hours,  and  the  speeding  up,  which  make  overdrafts 
on  his  physical  strength,  already  undermined  by  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  his  food.  He  experiences  daily  the  pinch  resulting 
from  the  rise  in  food  prices,  the  half-empty  grate  due  to  an 
increase  of  33  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  coal.  He  can  appreciate 
the  truth  of  the  warning,  promulgated  twenty  years  ago,  that 
“it  is  neither  just  nor  human  so  to  grind  men  down  with  excessive 
labour,  as  to  stupefy  their  minds  and  wear  out  their  bodies.” 
John  Bull  is  the  father  of  a  large  industrial  family.  These 
children  of  his  work  hard  ;  they  have  helped  to  build  up  a  great 
Empire,  a  world-wide  commerce.  And  what  is  his  care  of  them? 
In  a  typical  English  city  one-fierenih  of  the  wage-earners,  all 
loafers  being  excepted,  w^ere  recently  receiving  wages  insttf- 
iirient  to  heev  them  iv  hare  phyfficnl  effjcie.ney,  that  is,  for  bare 
housing,  bare  clothing,  bare  food.^  In  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
tJurtij  per  cent,  of  London  working  men  receive  w’ages  below  the 
ftuhnstenee  level .  Beguiled  in  his  distress,  in  his  stupefied  brain 
and  underfed  body,  by  false  leaders,  the  working  man  is  at  last 
embarking  on  the  only  prompt  measures  offered  to  his  hand — the 
strike,  the  multiplied  strike,  the  general  strike.  And  what  did 
our  humane  and  intelligent  Press  say,  last  summer,  to  this  his 
desperate  experiment?  “Crazy  fanaticism,”  commented  The 
Time/}.  “Nervous  excitement  brought  on  by  the  excessively  hot 
weather,”  suggested  the  Daily  Chronicle.  “A  whiff  of  grape 
shot,”  cried  the  Morninq  Poet.  The  English  working  man  asks 
for  bread,  and  the  Morninq  Post  offers  him  a  bullet.  Concilia¬ 
tion  Boards  sitting  in  Whitehall?  All  such  industrial  treaties 
presuppose  industrial  war.  Conciliation  Boards  are  at  best 
palliatives.  The  sick  member  of  the  body  politic  needs  a  better 
remedy  than  palliatives,  and  he  needs  it  now.  There  is  no  finer 
material  in  the  world  than  the  British  working  man.  At  the 
present  moment  we  are  starving  his  body  on  wages  insufficient 
for  healthy  subsistence,  and  leaving  his  mind  an  easy  prey  to  the 
fierce  international  contagion  of  Ryndicalism.  Tt  is  time  that  the 
nation  remembered  that  “the  capital  of  money  and  the  capital  of 
strength  and  skill  must  be  united  together,  or  we  can  have  no 
production,  and  no  progress.”  The  question  for  1912  is  by  what 
means  this  true  Industrial  Unionism  shall  be  attained. 

a. 

(1)  R.  Seebnhm  Rowntree,  Pnrfrty,  ed.  1910,  p.  111. 


THE  NAVAL  AND  ECONOMIC  TEIUMPH  OF  THE 
DEEADNOUGHT  POLICY.  1905-12. 

In  the  coming  month  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  financial  year 
1912-13  will  be  presented  to  Parliament  and' the  nation.  It  takes 
approximately  three  years  to  build  a  battleship,  counting  from 
the  publication  of  the  shipbuilding  programme  in  which  it  is 
included  to  the  date  of  completion.  The  shipbuilding  proposals 
for  the  new  financial  year  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  our  needs 
three  years  hence.  What  wdll  be  our  strength  in  1915  in 
armoured  ships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo  craft  in  relation  to  other 
fleets? 

The  dominating  factor  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  at  that  date 
we  shall  have  no  numerical  superiority  in  serviceable  pre- 
Dreadnought  battleships.  “Our  splendid  fleet  of  pre-Dread- 
noughts  ”  will,  by  1915.  have  shrunk,  owing  to  the  disappearance 
of  obsolete  ships,  to  very  limited  proportions,  and  everyone,  from 
the  editor  of  the  Economist  to  the  chairman  of  the  Navy  League, 
will  realise  that  the  Dreadnought  policy,  which  relegated  pre- 
Dreadnoughts  to  the  background,  has  been  a  triumph  of  British 
statesmanship  and  economy.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
paradox  is  simple. 

Between  1900  and  the  opening  of  what  may  be  described  as 
the  Dreadnought  era — the  era  of  the  all-big-gun  ship — the  number 
of  battleships  with  mixed  armaments  laid  down  by  the  leading 
naval  Powers  was  as  follows  : 

Number  laid  down  between 
1900  and  1900. 

Great  Britain  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  15 

Germany  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 

United  States  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  14 

France  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  11 

Italy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

Austria  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Japan  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

These  are  the  only  battleships  (except  Dreadnoughts)  which 
will  be  less  than  fifteen  years  old  in  1915.  Age  will  have  removed 
all  the  battleships  built  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  and  the 
Spencer  programme  and  defective  design  condemned  others  not 
quite  so  old,  and  in  more  or  less  effective  pre-Dreadnought  ships 
w'e  shall  consequently  have  fallen  to  a  One  Power  Standard,  and 
our  supremacy  will  rest  on  Dreadnoughts.  For  this  statement 
ample  evidence  will  be  produced  in  the  course  of  this  survey  of 
the  naval  situation  in  1915. 
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I. — The  Danger  of  1905 — and  the  Escape. 

What  was  the  situation  in  1905,  when  the  design  of  the 
Dreadnought  was  prepared  and  approved?  The  war  in  the 
Far  East  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  already  apparent  that 
Russia  would  emerge  from  the  struggle  practically  denuded  of 
all  naval  strength.  Therefore  the  old  basis  upon  which  the 
Two  Power  Standard  rested,  namely,  a  10  per  cent,  superi¬ 
ority  in  battleships  over  the  next  two  greatest  Naval  Powers, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  France  and  Russia,  would  no 
longer  exist,  and  it  was  realised  that  for  the  future  the  fleet  which 
would  most  powerfully  influence  British  policy  would  be  that  of 
Germany.  The  German  Navy  T^aw  of  1900  w^as  about  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  increase  the  provision  of  large  cruisers ;  an 
agitation  was  already  under  way  for  a  further  acceleration  of 
battleship  construction,  and  this  agitation  eventually  culminated 
in  the  further  amending  Act  of  1908,  which  increased  the  number 
of  battleships  to  be  provided  immediately  for  the  fleet.  The  effect 
of  these  two  amendments  was  to  raise  the  average  expenditure  of 
Germany  from  the  year  1908  to  the  year  1917  from  £11,300,000 
to  £20,400,000 — a  growth  of  upwards  of  80  per  cent.  With  no 
unfriendly  feeling,  but  merely  in  recognition  of  this  new  factor  in 
the  naval  situation,  the  British  authorities  had  to  turn  from  the 
Russian  fleet  in  its  weakness  and  the  French  fleet  already  suffering 
from  years  of  confused  naval  policy,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
rapidly  growdng  navies  of  Germany  and,  to  a  limited  degree,  the 
United  States. 

At  this  moment  of  extreme  difficulty,  the  war  in  the  Far  East, 
happily  for  British  sea  power,  shed  a  new  light  upon  many  naval 
problems,  and  in  particular  it  showed  that  the  decisive  factor  in 
a  naval  engagement  was  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  the  secondary 
armament  of  battleships — 6-inch  guns — but  the  primary  arma¬ 
ment  of  heavy  weapons,  12-inch  or  larger  guns.  The  aim  of 
British  policy,  as  soon  as  this  truth  was  recognised,  was  to  design 
a  new  type  of  battleship  carrying  the  maximum  number  of  12-inch 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  broadside.  The  war  also  illustrated  the 
great  strategical  and  tactical  advantage  of  high  speed,  and  further 
showed  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  hulls  of  ships  in  order 
the  better  to  resist  torpedo  attack. 

Realising  that  the  Dreadnought  design  was  inevitable,  the 
British  Admiralty  determined  to  lead  the  w’ay  and  gain  every 
possible  naval  and  economic  advantage.  Having  what  w’as 
roughly  a  numerical  equality  with  the  United  States,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Germany  on  the  other,  in  modern  mixed  calibre 
ships,  we  re-asserted  our  superiority  in  all-big-gun  ships,  with  the 
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result  that  at  this  moment  we  have  20  o£  the  ships  of  the  new 
type  complete,  Germany  has  9,  the  United  States  6,  and  France 
and  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  none.  The  present  situation 
embodies  the  triumph  of  the  Dreadnought,  and  conveys  a  gratify¬ 
ing  assurance  of  present  safety.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  in 
1915,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  now  building  in  foreign 
shipyards,  is  fraught  with  grave  anxiety  unless  the  British  ship¬ 
building  programme  of  1912-13  is  adequate  to  the  new  needs  of 
1915. 

The  essential  character  of  the  Dreadnought  was  not  great  size, 
or  cost,  but  great  hitting  capacity,  great  speed,  and  great  power 
of  resistance  to  an  enemy’s  attack  on  a  limited  displacement. 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Gerard  Noel  has  condemned,  with  some 
violence,  the  Dreadnought,  because  lie  is  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  this  ship  marked  a  great  increase  in  displace¬ 
ment.  If  this  officer  would  turn  to  any  book  of  reference  for 
1905  he  would  see  that  befon'  the  Dreadnought  of  17,900  tons 
was  laid  down,  Japan  had  begun  building  two  ships  of  19,000 
tons,  Russia  had  in  hand  two  ships  of  17,200  tons,  and  the  United 
States  six  vessels  of  over  10,000  tons — all  of  them  ships  with 
mixed  armaments.  Would  he  have  had  the  Admiralty  build 
smaller,  and  therefore  less  powerful,  ships  than  these  Powers? 
If  not,  where  does  the  point  of  his  accusation  lie  that  the  policy 
of  introducing  the  Dreadnought  was  “almost  a  cut-throat  policy”? 
It  was  assuredly,  as  will  be  shown  conclusively,  a  policy  of  the 
highest  and  wisest  statesmanship,  which  saved  our  naval  ascend¬ 
ency,  and  kept  millions  of  pounds  in  the  pockets  of  British 
taxpayers. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Dreadnought  was  its  gun-power 
and  speed  ^  on  a  relatively  small  displacement.  Hitherto,  no 
modern  battleship  had  been  constructed  carrying  more  than  four 
big  guns,  or  with  a  greater  speed  than  18J  knots.  In  the  Dread¬ 
nought  ten  12-inch  weapons  were  mounted  higher  from  the  water, 
and  therefore  with  a  better  command,  in  a  ship  with  an  armoured 
belt  of  greater  resisting  power,  three  knots  more  speed,  and 
increased  radius,  her  bunker  capacity  being  sufficient  to  enable 
her  to  steam  about  5,080  sea  miles  at  economical  speed,  and 
about  3,000  sea  miles  at  18|  knots,  after  making  allowance  for 
bad  weather,  and  a  small  amount  of  coal  being  left  in  the  bunkers. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  storage  of  oil  fuel,  but  this 
additional  factor  is  not  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 

(1)  The  latest  Dreadnought  battle-cruiser.  Lion,  reached  last  month  for  a  short 
period  a  speed  of  31‘7  knots,  equivalent  to  over  36  land  miles  an  hour.  This 
vessel  and  the  others  of  the  same  general  type  are  far  better  armoured  than 
most  pre-Dreadnought  battleships. 
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radius  of  action,  though  it  would,  of  course,  greatly  increase  it. 
In  order  more  adequately  to  protect  the  ship  from  underwater 
explosion,  the  hull  was  subdivided  into  an  increased  number  of 
watertight  compartments,  and  many  other  improvements  were 
incorporated  in  the  design. 

It  has  been  said,  by  way  of  criticism,  that  as  soon  as  the  details 
of  the  Dreadnought  design  became  known,  the  ship  was  the 
subject  of  widespread  “advertisement”  in  this  country,  and  that 
foreign  Powers  were  irritated  by  boasts  that  this  vessel  rendered 
all  existing  battleships  obsolete.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in 
particular,  has  reiterated  this  complaint,  while  himself  admitting 
the  excellence  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  the  advantages  of  the 
rough  design  of  which  he  himself  had  “advertised”  at  the  Boyal 
United  Service  Institution  as  early  as  February  2nd,  1902,  three 
and  a  half  years  before  the  ship  was  begun,  when  he  said  : 

“  We  have  too  many  sorts  of  guns  in  our  ships.  1  was  talking  the 
matter  over  with  my  Conimander-in-Chief — Lord  Fisher — the  other  day,  and 
lie  used  tlie  best  expression  I  have  ever  heard  on  the  point.  He  said  : 

‘  What  we  want  in  our  ships  is  the  biggest  smallest  gun  and  the  smallest 
biggest  gun.’  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  1  would  have  those  two  laid  in 
the  ship,  and  not  have  the  great  diversity  of  armament  that  we  have  at 
present.” 

At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  ; 

“  It  is  u  very  old  naval  expression  that  speed  now  is  the  weather  gauge. 
It  enables  you  to  get  into  the  position  of  advantage,  if  you  know  anything 
about  a  fleet.  ...  As  far  as  handling  a  fleet  goes,  speed  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration;  when  once  you  get  into  a  position  of  advantage  and  have 
anything  at  all  like  a  head  on  your  shoulders,  you  ought  never  to  let  the 
enemy  get  out  of  the  position  of  disadvantage,  and  that  you  can  ensure 
if  you  have  speed.” 

These  features  were  embodied  by  Lord  Fisher  in  the  Dread¬ 
nought  design  in  1905,  and  we  thus  obtained  great  hitting  power 
and  “the  weather  gauge.” 


II. — The  Effect  of  the  Dreadnought's  Construction. 

In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  human  nature  in  British  breasts  could  have 
been  restrained  from  a  certain  measure  of  satisfaction  at  the  coup 
which  the  Admiralty  achieved  when  the  Dreadnought  and  her 
swift  sisters  were  laid  down  in  secrecy.  At  the  moment  the 
performance  was  regarded  as  a  stroke  of  craft  and  statesmanship 
unparalleled  in  naval  annals.  It  is  now  apparent  that,  in  fact, 
the  introduction  of  the  Dreadnought  was  not  merely  an  excellent 
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stroke  of  policy,  but  it  represented  the  triumph  of  the  British 
naval  authorities  over  a  combination  of  disquieting  adverse 
circumstances.  At  the  time  our  naval  power  rested  mainly  upon 
the  very  large  number  of  ships  which  had  been  built  under  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889  and  under  the  Spenser  programme. 
Those  ships  in  1905  were  becoming  obsolete,  and  it  was  realised 
that  either  they  must  be  replaced  within  the  next  few  years  or 
our  naval  supremacy  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Heavy  arrears 
were  accumulating.  As  a  result  of  a  very  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  factors  of  the  situation,  the  Dreadnought  and  her  three 
swifter  sisters  were  laid  down.  What  w^as  the  effect  upon  foreign 
rivalry  ? 

(1)  For  over  eighteen  months  the  design  of  armoured 
ships  in  foreign  countries  ceased,  because  details  of  our  new 
types  were  kept  secret,  while  the  British  shipyards  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Dreadnought  and  the 
three  Invincibles,  and  their  younger  sisters. 

(2)  Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought,  the  pre-Dreadnought  ships  then  in  hand  in  foreign 
yards  became  obsolescent.  It  is  true  the  same  depreciation 
was  inflicted  upon  the  vessels  in  hand  for  the  British  Navy, 
but  the  effect  at  home  was  slight  in  comparison  wdth  that 
upon  foreign  construction.  The  British  Fleet  had  in  hand 
only  7  ships,  5  of  the  King  Edward  class  of  16,350  tons 
and  the  Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon  of  16,500  tons;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  had  under  construction 
13  vessels  :  Germany,  8  ;  France,  6  ;  Eussia,  5  ;  Italy,  4  ;  and 
Japan,  2.  While  the  Dreadnought  affected  injuriously  the 
value  of  seven  British  vessels  then  under  construction,  it 
relegated  to  the  background  thirty-eight  ships  then  building 
for  the  six  other  great  Powers  of  the  world. 

(3)  By  this  courageous  stroke  of  policy,  the  Admiralty 
avoided  the  necessity  of  making  up  the  arrears  of  armoured 
shipbuilding  which  were  mounting  up.  Instead  of  replacing 
the  obsolescent  British  battleships  with  vessels  ranking  pari 
passu  with  the  men-of-war  with  mixed  armaments  then 
building  in  foreign  yards,  it  practically  “cleaned  the  slate” 
and  started  upon  a  fresh  basis  with  a  type  of  ship  so  im¬ 
mensely  superior  as  a  fighting  machine  to  anything  which 
had  been  known  hitherto  that  at  once  foreign  naval  depart- 
m_ents  were  paralysed.  And  thus  the  British  Fleet  regained 
by  one  stroke  of  policy  the  naval  supremacy  which  it  was  in 
serious  danger  of  losing. 

(4)  The  introduction  of  the  Dreadnought  consequently 
effected  a  vast  saving,  since  we  wiped  out  arrears  in  the 
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construction  of  mixed  armament  ships  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  made  up,  and  we  were  enabled  to  begin  afresh 
with  a  start  of  about  eighteen  months  over  all  rivals. 

The  extent  of  the  arrears  of  shipbuilding  which  would  have 
had  to  be  made  good  if  the  new  type  had  not  been  introduced 
is  apparent  from  the  following  statement,  showing  the  naval 
programmes  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  since  the  year  1897-8, 
when  the  first  of  the  German  Navy  Acts  was  introduced  : 


Great  Britain.  i'  Germany. 


1 

Battleships,  j 

Armoui-ed  j 
Cruisers.  ^ 

Protected  | 
Cruisers. 

j 

Destroyers.  | 

^  S 

u  0 

H 

Battleships,  j 

Armoured 

Cruisers. 

Protected 

Cruisers. 

Destroyers. 

1897-8  . 

4 

4 

3 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

6 

3 

1898-9  . 

7 

8 

1 

12 

-  !■ 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1899-1‘X)0  . 

2 

2 

1 

— 

2  1| 

3 

— 

2 

6 

1900-1  . 

2 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

— 

2 

6 

u  2 

1901-2  . 

3 

6 

2 

10 

5 

2 

1 

3 

6 

^  3 

1902-3  . 

2 

2 

6‘ 

9 

4  j: 

2 

1 

3 

H 

1903-4  . 

•) 

4 

41 

15 

— 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1904-5  . 

2 

*3 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

6 

1905-6  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  ■ 

t> 

1 

3 

6 

27 

35 

18 

57 

13  1  18 

22 

54 

(The  Drcatliiought  period  opened  in  Germany  18  moiitlis  later  than  in  England.) 


1905-6  . 

4 

_ 

—  ■  6  12 

_ 

-  1 

_ 

To 

1906-7  . 

3 

— 

—  1  2  12 

2 

1 

3 

12 

0'S 

1907-8  . 

5 

— 

1  5  12 

.3 

2 

12 

1908-9  . 

2 

— 

6  16  — 

4 

— 

2 

12 

1909-10  . 

8 

— 

6  20  1  — 

4 

— 

2 

12 

1910  11  . 

5 

— 

5  20  1  — 

4 

— 

2 

12 

5 

— 

4  20  — 

4 

2 

12 

303 

_ 

22  '  89  i  363 

213 

1 

13 

72 

^  ^ 

125 

1 

During  the  same  period,  1897-1905,  the  American  Congress  authorised 
the  construction  of  18  battleships. 


Consequently  at  the  date  when  the  Dreadnought  was 
designed,  Germany  had  built  or  was  building  12  mixed 
armament  battleships  authorised  since  1900,  while  the  United 
States  had  14,  or  a  total  of  26  for  the  next  two  naval  Powers, 
as  compared  with  14  for  the  British  Fleet. 

(1)  Four  scouts — small  cruisers — were  laid  down  in  each  of  these  years. 

(2)  These  36  craft  are  small  destroyers,  and  were  built  as  such. 

(3)  These  totals  include  battle  cruisers. 
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III, — The  pre-Dreadnought  Fleets. 

By  one  single  act — the  construction  of  the  Dreadnought — the 
British  Admiralty  so  seriously  depreciated  the  value  of  the  new- 
foreign  battleships,  ships  wdth  mixed  armaments,  that  in  1915 
they  will  be  of  practically  negligible  importance,  for  at  that  date 
only  Dreadnoughts  will  figure  in  the  first  line  of  any  of  the  fleets 
of  the  world,  and  the  pre-Dreadnought  ships,  though  so  many  of 
them  under  foreign  flags  are  of  comparatively  modern  construc¬ 
tion,  will  be  definitely  relegated  to  the  reserve. 

In  1915  the  pre-Dreadnought  battleships  of  military  value  in 
the  four  leading  fleets  will  comprise  : 

Grpaf  Britidn. 


No.  of 


Ships. 

Class. 

Tons. 

8  («)  .  . 

Formidable  . 

120,000 

8 

King  Edward  VTl. 

130,800 

2 

Lord  Nelson 

33,000 

18 

Gernmng. 

■283,800 

5(5)  .  . 

Wittelshach 

58,000 

5 

Braunschweig 

05,000 

5 

Deutschland 

00,(XM1 

15 

United  States. 

189,000 

5 

Georgia 

74,740 

G 

Connecticut 

90,000 

•2  (.-)  .  . 

Idaho  ... 

2(),000 

13 

Fiance. 

190,740 

5 

Patrie  . 

73,250 

6 

Danton 

108,000 

11 

181,250 

(а)  Some  of  these  ships  will  be  old  iii  1915,  but  they  have  been 
included  because  of  their  high  fighting  value,  while  three  later  ships — the 
Sv'ijtHUTo,  Triumph,  and  Albemarle,  though  laid  down  some  time  later, 
have  been  omitted  because  in  1915  they  will  be  almost  worthless,  owing 
to  their  weak  armour  protection.  The  King  Edward  VII.  class  are  weak 
in  their  armament,  some  of  the  guns  being  too  near  the  water. 

(б)  It  is  questionable  whether  these  five  small  ships,  with  no  heavier 
w'eapon  than  the  9-4-inch  gun,  will  be  of  great  value  in  1915,  though  they 
are  well  armoured. 

(c)  These  two  ships  will  be  of  slight  value  in  1915. 

The  British  Navy  will  have  an  advantage  in  these  mixed 
armament  battleships  in  tons  displacement  owing  to  the  larger 
size  of  individual  ships,  but  the  balance  will  not  be  considerable, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  we  shall  be  down  to  a  One  Power 
Standard. 
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IV. — The  Economy  of  the  Dreadnought  Policy. 

It  may  be  said — it  has  indeed  frequently  been  mentioned — by 
way  of  criticism,  that  the  Dreadnought  has  involved  this  country 
in  very  heavy  additional  naval  expenditure.  A  few  figures  will 
show  conclusively  that  this  statement  rests  upon  no  foundation. 
The  simplest  way  of  indicating  the  influence  of  the  Dreadnought 
policy  upon  British  naval  expenditure  is  to  take  the  official  figures 
of  the  average  total  naval  expenditure  and  the  average  sums 
expended  in  shipbuilding  in  the  five  years  prior  to  the  building 
of  the  Dreadnought  and  in  the  five  years  since  the  Dreadnought 
was  laid  down  : 

Average  Expenditure  1901-1U0.5. 


Total 

Cost  of 

Expenditure. 

New  Construction. 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain 

33,541,4.58 

11.415,058 

Germany 

10,276,0(Xt 

4,540,127 

Cnited  States 

I8,7;i:3,i;i4 

6, 108,  .5.50 

France 

12,665,893 

Average  Expenditnre  1906-1910.' 

4,864,858 

Great  Britain 

.34,248,453 

10.735,188 

Germany  . 

16,731,555 

8,098,739 

I'nited  States 

2.5,179,213 

6,. 548, 750 

F  ranee 

13,181,337 

4,495,993 

There  is  no  trace  in  these  figures  of  that  terrible  burden  of 
expenditure  in  which  the  Dreadnought  is  supposed  in  some 
quarters  to  have  involved  us.  In  the  five  years  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Dreadnought  we  actually  spent  less  on  new  ships 
than  in  the  five  preceding  years,  though  the  outlay  of  rivals  in¬ 
creased — German  expenditure  being  nearly  doubled. 

Another  indication  of  the  economy  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Dreadnought  is  to  be  found  in  a  consideration  of  the  cost 
of  the  British  pre-Dreadnoughts  and  British  Dreadnoughts. 
Every  ton  of  a  man-of-war  represents  a  measure  of  fighting 
strength.  The  cost  per  ton  of  the  latest  pre-Dreadnoughts  and 


of  the  Dreadnoughts  has  been  as  follows  : 

Class.  Cost  per  Ton. 

£ 

King  Edward  .  .  .  Pre-Droadnought  ...  93 

Lord  Nelson  ...  ,,  ...  1(X) 

Dreadnought  .  .  .  Dreadnought  .  .  .  101 

Invincible  ...  ,,  ...  101 

Bellerophon  ...  ,.  ...  93 

St.  Vincent  ...  ,,  ...  88 

Orion .  ,,  ...  83 


(1)  If  1911  is  included,  the  averages  for  the  six  years — 1906-11 — for  new 
construction  are  :  British,  £11,873,803 ;  German,  £8,692,425 ;  American, 
£6,347,923;  France,  £4,742,771. 

S  2 
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These  figures  show  that  we  are  buying  our  fighting  power  more 
cheaply  per  ton  to-day  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  type  than  we  were  before,  and,  moreover,  we  are  buying 
it  cheaper  than  any  other  Power  in  the  world. 

Lord  Brassey  recently  suggested  that  we  were  paying  more  for 
our  men-of-war  than  other  countries.  It  would  be  surprising,  m 
view  of  the  economic  conditions  in  this  country  and  abroad,  if 
this  were  true,  and  it  would  tax  Lord  Brassey ’s  powers,  as  an 
advocate  of  Free  Trade,  to  explain  away  such  a  remarkable 
anomaly — if  it  existed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relative  cost 
per  ton  of  the  latest  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  built  and 
building  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  as  follows  : 


£ 


Great  Britain  (Orion)  .... 

83 

Germany  (Thuringen)  . 

lOU 

United  States  (Utah)  .... 

.  .  87 

France  (Dant(ni) 

.  122 

Italy  (Cavour) 

.  118 

The  cheapness  of  British  shipbuilding  is  a  necessary  corollary 
to  the  excellence  of  the  organisation  of  industry  in  this  countiy 
and  to  the  unrivalled  output  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  world’s  largest  fleet. 

Not  only  are  British  Dreadnoughts  cheap  as  to  first  cost,  but 
they  are  cheap  also  in  maintenance — far  cheaper  than  the  less 
powerful  pre-Dreadnoughts.  During  the  discussion  of  tbc  Navy 
Estimates  last  year,  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr. 
McKenna,  gave  official  figures  which  show  conclusively  the 
continuing  economic  advantage  of  the  Dreadnought  policy.  He 
said  : 

“The  Dreadnoughts,  the  eight  battleships  now  in  commission,  cost 
4-1,710,000  apiece.  The  cost  of  those  eight  battleships  is  precisely  the 
same  to  build  as  the  cost  of  nine  King  Edwards. 

“  But  the  upkeep  of  the  eight  Dreadnoughts  costs  £50,000  less  a  year 
than  the  upkeep  of  the  nine  King  Edwards.  Let  any  hou.  member  ask 
any  distinguished  admiral  he  likes  whether  he  would  rather  command  a 
fleet  of  eight  Dreadnoughts  or  of  nine  King  Edwards,  and  I  should  be 
surprised  if  he  did  not  say  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  the  eight  Dread¬ 
noughts,  with  their  possible  80  12-inch  guns,  their  speed  of  21  knots,  and 
their  very  considerable  armour  protections,  to  the  nine  King  Edwards, 
mounting  36  12-inch  guns  with  a  very  much  lower  speed.” 

The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  commenting  upon  this  statement, 
remarked  that  “There  can  be  but  one  answ'er  to  this  question 
of  preference  in  regard  to  the  types,  and,  in  fact,  if  the  nine 
King  Edwards  were  increased  to  twelve,  we  doubt  whether  any 
admiral  would  be  willing  to  take  them  into  action  instead  of 
eight  Dreadnoughts.  But,  by  preferring  the  latter,  as  Mr. 
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McKenna  went  on  to  remind  the  House,  he  would  be  saving  the 
country  iG50,000  a  year  as  well.  Compared  in  the  same  way,  the 
Dreadnoughts  show  a  similar  advantage  over  the  Lord  Nelsons. 
A  total  of  thirty  I;ord  Nelsons  could  be  built  for  the  cost  of 
twenty-nine  Dreadnoughts,  but  they  wTuild  cost  ;€15,000  a  year 
more  to  maintain  than  the  latter  vessels.” 

V. — The  Naval  Position — note  and  in  1915. 

As  to  the  present  position  of  the  British  Fleet,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  cavil.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  produce  sophisticated 
statistics  to  prove  almost  anything,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  alarmist  to  paint  a  picture  of  naval  peril  at  present  from  the 
materials  at  command.  What  that  position  is  can  fortunately  be 
shown  on  the  most  impartial  evidence,  namely,  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  United  States.  This  Department  has  issued 
a  most  interesting  statistical  statement  of  the  strength  of  the 
world’s  fleets  on  December  1st  last,  excluding  all  ships  over 
twenty  years  old  unless  they  have  been  re-armed  and  reconstructed 
since  1905.  This  statement  is  as  follows  : 


Built. 


Dreadnoughts. 

Dreadnought 

Uattle-eruisers. 

Pre- 

Dreadnought.s. 

Armoured 

Cruisers. 

U 

V 

p 

Destroyers. 

Torpedo-boats. 

Submarines. 

Gr>iaf  liritain  .  .  j 

12 

5 

42 

34 

79 

192 

59  1 

Geniiiiny  .  .  .  i 

7 

2 

21 

9 

39 

109 

22  ^ 

14 

I’nitod  .Sta^^es 

(i 

U 

25 

12 

30 

3(5 

28  i 

20 

Fianc(f 

0 

n 

20 

22 

10 

72 

2(X)* 

•lapan 

0 

_ 2 

13 

11 

15 

58 

59 

10 

Russia 

() 

n 

9  , 

0 

11 

95 

29 

31 

R'lly 

() 

n 

8  i 

10 

0 

22 

4H  1 

9 

Austria  . 

u 

0 

0 

.3 

ti 

14 

43 

(> 

(1)  These  are  mostly  small  vessels  of  limited  use. 


’I'his  repi-esents  the  position  of  the  fleets  on  the  1st  December 
last,  and  in  the  interval  all  the  changes  have  been  in  favour  of 
the  British  Navy.  In  the  past  two  months  the  battleships 
Thunderer,  Monarch,  and  Conqueror  have  been  completed  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  thus  the  number  of  British  Dread¬ 
noughts  has  been  increased  from  17  to  20,  while  no  corresponding 
additions  have  yet  been  made  to  the  number  of  armoured  ships 
f)ossessed  by  other  Powers. 

But  in  spite  of  the  satisfactory  standing  of  the  British  Fleet 
to-day,  the  position  will  be  one  of  considerable  peril  in  1915 
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unless  adequate  provision  is  made  for  new  ships  in  the  new 
building  programme.  During  these  three  years  the  British  Navy 
will  shed  almost  all  the  old  vessels  which  were  built  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  thus  its  strength  will  be 
materially  reduced.  In  pre-Dreadnought  battleships  it  will  have 
little  superiority  over  either  Germany,  the  United  States,  or 
France.  “Our  splendid  fleet  of  pre-Dreadnoughts  ”  will  have 
disappeared,  as  they  were  bound  to  disappear  owing  to  the 
effluxion  of  time.  If  the  Dreadnought  had  not  been  built  in  1905, 
we  should  have  had  to  replace  these  ships  with  ships  of  more 
or  less  the  same  character,  and  these  ships  would  have  ranked 
pari  passu  with  the  thirty-nine  modern  pre-Dreadnought  battle¬ 
ships  of  the  German,  American,  and  French  fleets.  By  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Dreadnought,  the  Admiralty  definitely  and  finally 
departed  from  the  old  designs,  and  consequently  we  are  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  not  having  to  replace  the  pre-Dreadnoughts 
— a  vast  economy. 

The  immediate  responsibility  w^hich  rests  upon  the  Admiralty 
is  the  comparatively  limited  one  of  laying  down  sufficient  ships 
of  the  new  type  to  neutralise  the  ships  of  the  new  type  which 
are  being  built  abroad,  or  will  be  laid  dowm  in  the  coming  year. 
This  carries  wuth  it  the  inevitable  disadvantage  that  in  1915  and 
the  succeeding  years  we  shall  possess  practically  no  advantage  in 
pre-Dreadnoughts,  but  this  will  be  a  matter  of  small  importance, 
because,  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  naval  design,  the 
pre-Dreadnoughts  of  foreign  fleets,  in  spite  of  their  comparative 
modernity,  wall  hardly  be  taken  into  account  at  that  date  in 
comparisons  of  naval  strength.  In  a  very  interesting  paper  which 
he  read  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  last  year, 
Professor  J.  J.  Welch  made  a  most  valuable  comparison  between 
the  fighting  weight  of  the  pre-Dreadnoughts  and  Dreadnoughts. 
He  gave  a  mass  of  statistics,  showing  the  w^eight  of  the  battle 
broadside  of  typical  vessels  of  the  British,  German,  American, 
Japanese,  French,  and  Pussian  fleets.  The  following  figures 
are  quoted  from  Professor  Welch’s  paper  ; 


Lbs.  of  Shell 

Weight 

per  Ton 

of  Battle 

Displace- 

f 

Broadside. 

inent. 

Td)s. 

’  Duncan 

,  Pre-Dreadnought 

4,000 

•29 

Kint;  Elward 

• 

4,4H0 

•:>7 

Tjord  Nelson 

5,  .*100 

•:« 

Great  Britain  - 

Dreadnought 

.  Dreadnought  . 

0.800 

-.ss 

Neptune 

8,5(X) 

•42 

Orion 

•  M 

12,500 

•.50 
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Weight  Lbs.  of  Shell 

of  Battle 

per  Ton 

Broad.side. 

Displace¬ 

Class. 

Lbs. 

ment. 

j  Wittelsbach  .  Pro-Dreadiiousfht 

2,100 

•22 

Braunschwieg  .  ,, 

:i,8;50 

•20 

Gennany  .  Deutschlaiul  .  ,, 

:{,8;io 

•20 

Nassau  .  .  DieailiKjught 

0,030 

•33 

1  Helgoland  .  .  ,, 

0,400 

•43 

j'  Georgia  .  .  Pro-I>readnought 

r»,070 

•38 

1  Connectieut  .  ,, 

5,510 

•34 

I'nited  States  <  Michigan  .  .  Dreadnonglit 

0,900 

•43 

Delaware  ,, 

8,700 

•4.3 

^  Arkansas  .  .  ,, 

10,140 

•40 

[  Pre- Dreadnoughts  (various) 

3,000-5,(M)0 

•3i--:52 

I  Satsnina  .  .  Dreadnought 

0,4(M) 

•33 

.fapaii  •  •  -  Aki  .  .  . 

0,80<1 

•3,4 

(  Settsu  ...  ,, 

7, 3(H) 

•35 

/  Patrie  .  .  .  Pre-Dreadnoiuht 

3,000 

•27 

France  .  Danton  .  .  ,, 

)),130 

•34 

1  Jean  Bert  .  .  Dreadnonglit 

0,7(H) 

•42 

j  Pre-Dreadnoughts  (various) 

3,410-4,300 

•25- -30 

ilnssia  .  .  Sebastopol  .  .  Dreadnought 

8,010 

•37 

Professor  Welch,  in  his  interesting  paper,  added  : 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  the  later  guns  can  be  fired 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  earlier  type,  so  that  a  comparison 
of  weight  of  broadside  fire  does  not  completely  represent  the 
improvement  of  gun  installation  in  later,  as  compared  with 
earlier  vessels.” 

These  figures  and  Professor  Welch’s  conclusions  carry  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  slight  value  which  will  attach  to  pre- 
Dreadnoughts  in  1915,  when  there  will  be  about  one  hundred 
Dreadnoughts  in  commission  in  the  world’s  fleets.  At  that  date 
battleships  with  mixed  armaments,  and  therefore  weak  primary 
armaments,  will  be  a  negligible  quantity,  and  it  will  be 
apparent  to  the  most  cursory  student  of  naval  policy  that  w^hen 
the  Admiralty  laid  dowm  the  Dreadnought  and  rendered  the 
large  proportion  of  modern  foreign  pre-Dreadnoughts  obsolescent, 
they  inaugurated  a  policy,  not  of  extravagance,  but  of  economy. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  later  Dreadnoughts  have  wiped 
out  of  existence  the  ships  of  foreign  fleets  with  their  weak  broad¬ 
side  fire — a  weakness  inevitable  in  the  design  of  a  ship  in  which 
so  much  weight  and  space  were  devoted  to  the  mounting  of 
secondary  guns  of  the  6-inch  type,  which  are  now  known  to  be 
useless  for  battle  purjwses  owing  to  the  increased  range  of  the 
torpedo,  which  will  determine  the  distance  at  which  battles  will 
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be  fought.  In  1915,  therefore,  only  Dreadnoughts  will  count, 
and  it  is  by  Dreadnoughts  that  British  supremacy  must  be 
maintained. 

The  outlook  is  serious,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  improved 
Dreadnoughts  now  under  construction  in  foreign  shipyards. 
Without  going  into  unnecessary  detail,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
set  out  the  actual  strength  of  the  British  and  German  fleets  at 
the  end  of  this  and  the  two  subsequent  years  and  in  the  spring 
of  1915,  showing  the  proportion  of  British  over  German  strength, 
even  if  Germany  in  the  coming  year  lays  down  only  two  large 
armoured  ships  as  specified  in  the  naval  programme  :  ^ 


Percentage  of 

Actual  Strengtli. 

British  over 

British. 

German. 

German  Strength. 

End  of  1912 

20 

13 

.  53 '8 

End  of  1913 

25 

17 

47  0 

End  of  1914 

30 

21 

42-8 

Spring  of  1915  . 

.  .  .  30 

23 

:io-4 

At  the 

last  date  the  United 

States  will 

have  12  Jlread- 

noughts  complete,  Japan  8,  and  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  4  each ;  while  Brazil  and  Spain  will  possess  3  each ; 
and  Argentina,  Chili,  and  Turkey,  2  each ;  or  a  total  for  the 
whole  world  of  101. 

In  the  new  programme  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  large  number  of  foreign  ships  which  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  spring  of  1915,  and  to  prepare  a  new  shipbuilding 
})rogramme  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  by  that  date  in  pre- 
Dreadnoughts  we  shall  have  dropped  to  a  One  Power  Standard. 
Tender  the  terms  of  our  agreement  with  the  (Commonwealth  and 
New’  Zealand  Governments,  one  Dreadnought  will  have  to  be  sent 
Fiast  of  Suez  to  join  the  tw^o  Colonial  Dreadnoughts  now  com¬ 
pleting,  and,  unless  our  pow'er  in  the  Mediterranean  is  to  become 
insignificant,  at  least  eight  Dreadnoughts  wdll  need  to  be  stationed 
in  1915  or  1916  in  the  Midland  Sea.  From  the  total  British 
strength  of  Dreadnoughts  there  w’ould  then  be  available  for 
immediate  action  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  only 
21  ships  (plus  the  ships  of  the  new  programme),  while  Germany, 
even  if  she  lays  dow’n  only  two  vessels  this  year,  will  possess  23. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  .Admiralty  intend  to  utilise 
pre-Dreadnoughts  in  the  Mediterranean,  even  as  late  as  three 

(1)  There  is  every  reason,  at  the  time  of  writing,  to  anticipate  that  Germany 
in  the  present  year  will  begin  three  Dreadnoughts,  and  in  that  case  she  will 
have  24  complete  in  1915,  as  compared  with  the  British  30.  This  will  represent 
a  British  superiority  of  25  per  cent.,  whereas  the  only  standard  of  safety,  in 
view  of  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  dependence  on  the  sea,  is 
100  per  cent.,  or  Two  Keels  to  One. 
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years  hence,  when  Austria  and  Italy  will  have  eight  Dread¬ 
noughts  in  commission,  and  that  they  will  trust  to  the  French 
Fleet  to  readjust  the  naval  balance.  This  will  amount  to  an 
abandonment  of  our  naval  pre-eminence  on  the  route  to  the 
Far  East,  India,  and  Australia,  and  it  will  necessarily  lead  to  the 
present  Double  Entente  with  France  being  changed  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  costly  and  disturbing  military  obligations  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  which  such  an  alliance  will  involve.  In  effect, 
it  would  amount  to  this — that  the  Government  would  provide  a 
smaller  fleet  than  would  be  necessary  if  England  still  occupied  a 
position  of  splendid  isolation,  while  at  the  same  time  she,  a 
maritime  Power,  would  pledge  herself  to  provide  increased 
military  force  which  could  be  employed  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  in  support  of  French  aims.  This  is  a  matter  of  high 
policy.  It  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  survey 
of  the  naval  situation.  But  now  and  here  it  should  be  distinctly 
emphasised  that  a  policy  of  this  character,  accompanied  by  a 
relative  decline  of  British  naval  strength  vis-a-ins  to  Germany, 
is  fraught  with  the  gravest  peril  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  dependent  for  their  very  food  and  for  their  raw' 
materials  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  but  to  the  existence 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Fortunately  the  British  position  in  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft 
gives  little  occasion  for  anxiety.  From  the  figures  prepared  by 
the  American  Intelligence  Department,  it  is  apparent  that  at 
present  we  have  more  modern  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  than  any 
two  Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  table  of  British  construction 
given  on  page  253  indicates  that  a  large  number  of  these  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft  are  w'ell  advanced  in  age,  and  must  be  replaced 
in  the  immediate  future. 

The  amount  of  money  which  need  ho  devoted  in  the  immediate 
future  to  the  construction  of  cruisers  will  be  limited  in  extent 
owing  to  the  influence  w’hich  the  introduction  of  the  Dreadnought 
has  had  upon  the  plans  of  foreign  Powers.  According  to  the  last 
returns  of  shipbuilding,  the  pressure  of  Dreadnought  construction 
upon  the  exchequers  of  the  w'orld  has  been  so  great  that  most 
foreign  Powers  have  practically  abandoned  the  building  of  cruisers. 
While  we  shall  have  10  authorised  or  building  at  the  end  of  next 
month,  Germany  will  have  4,  Japan  3,  and  Austria  and  Italy 
3  each — the  Austrian  and  Italian  ships  being  of  about  3,500  tons 
displacement,  while  the  British  ships  are  2,000  tons  larger.  The 
other  naval  Powers  have  for  the  time  being  ceased  to  construct 
cruisers,  and  to  this  extent  the  danger  to  British  commerce  is 
reduced.  But  at  the  same  time  additional  ships  must  be  built 
for  duty  upon  the  trade  routes  and  for  Imperial  purposes.  Mr. 
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Winston  Churchill,  speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  1907,  when  he  was  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  stated  : 

“There  are  a  score  of  things  for  which  we  do  not  require  first-class 
battleships  or  cruisers,  but  for  which,  nevertheless,  we  need  urgently  a 
squadron  of  shipS  of  some  sort  or  other.  What  I  hope  the  Government 
may  be  able  to  effect  is  the  institution  of  a  squadron  of  vessels  that  might 
discharge  all  those  patrol  and  other  duties  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
efficiency  and  dignified  conduct  of  the  administration  of  an  Empire  so 
wide  as  ours.” 

Now  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  business 
men  and  our  kinsmen  overseas  will  watch  with  interest  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  interpret  in  naval  terms  this  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy.  Happily,  since  these  .words  were  spoken,  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  now  have  under  construction  cruisers 
which  will  somewhat  relieve  the  Mother  Country  of  the  duty  of 
providing  ships  for  the  patrol  of  the  waters  of  these  Dominions. 

The  shipbuilding  programme  will  also  have  to  make  provision 
for  an  additional  number  of  torpedo  craft.  This  financial  year 
the  Admiralty  laid  down  20  destroyers  and  6  submarines ;  in 
the  coming  year,  since  Germany  will  begin  at  least  12  destroyers 
and  about  10  submarines,  a  somewhat  larger  British  programme 
of  torpedo  craft  must  be  faced,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  in 
view  of  the  dramatic  success  achieved  by  the  latest  type  of  sub¬ 
marine,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  will  have  the  courage  to  devote 
more  attention  to  these  craft,  even  if  this  policy  involves,  for 
financial  reasons,  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  destroyers 
laid  down.  The  submarine  is  the  most  effective  and  decisive 
defence  against  the  invasion  bogey  which  from  time  to  time 
frightens  the  British  people,  and  which  might,  in  a  period  of 
grave  international  disquiet,  deflect  the  defence  policy  of  the 
country  from  its  proper  expression  in  action,  as  occurred,  for 
instance,  when  the  plans  of  the  authorities  in  the  United  States 
had  to  be  recast,  owing  to  the  fears  of  the  people  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  depredations  by  Spanish  cruisers. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  not  of  the  present  satis¬ 
factory  standing  of  the  British  Fleet,  that  the  new  shipbuilding 
programme  must  be  examined.  We  have  an  ample  margin  to-day, 
but  the  Admiralty’s  new  proposals  will  have  to  be  based  on  the 
conditions  which  will  exist  in  1015.  In  the  interval  we  shall 
have  added  to  the  sea-going  fleet  10  Dreadnoughts,  Germany  14. 
Bussia,  Austria,  Italy.  France,  and  the  United  States,  at  least 
4  each.  If  this  is  not  a  grave  outlook  in  view  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  which  are  apt  suddenly  to  occur  in  the  groupings  of  the 
Powers  and  the  rapidity  with  which  storm  clouds  gather,  what 
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adjective  can  be  applied  to  it?  Nor  can  the  building  of  further 
cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  be  avoided.  The  personnel  must  also 
be  increased. 

It  is  apparent  that,  even  though  there  be  no  renewed  naval 
activity  abroad — and  Germany  will  apparently  adopt  at  an  early 
date  a  new’  programme — the  outlook  is  one  which  flatly  negatives 
any  hope  of  a  long  period  of  naval  economy.  There  will  be  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  Estimates  to  be  presented  this  month,  because, 
while  8  armoured  ships  were  laid  in  1909,  only  5  were  begun 
in  1910,  and  5  again  this  year,  and  thus  work  in  continuing 
10  ships  only  will  have  to  be  provided  for.  Consequently 
there  will  be  a  slight  fall  in  the  expenditure  on  new  construction. 
But  the  reduction  cannot  be  large  unless  the  cost  of  Rosyth  is 
thrown  upon  a  naval  loan. 

The  assurance  may  be  accepted  that  British  naval  expenditure 
cannot  with  any  degree  of  safety  be  reduced  below  ;£42,000,000 
or  £43 ,000 ,000  in  any  year  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation,  and  it  will  more  probably  rise  in  three  or  four  years 
to  ,^45 ,000 ,000.  This  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  peace.  Let 
us  exercise  ordinary  foresight  and  see  that  w’e  are  prepared  to 
pay  it. 

Since  the  present  century  began,  national  revenue  has  been 
forced  up  by  forty-tw’o  millions  sterling — from  ^140,000,000  in 
1900  to  nearly  i6182,000,000  this  year.  It  is  still  rising,  and  all 
who  are  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  our  unquestionable 
supremacy  upon  the  seas  must  experience  serious  misgivings  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  present  extravagance,  in  the  form  of  new’ 
and  increasing  permanent  charges,  upon  the  Navy  Estimates 
w’ben  the  inevitable  period  of  trade  depression  occurs,  and  the 
receipts  of  the  Exchequer  fall  from  the  present  high  level.  So 
far  the  millions  of  economy  secured  by  the  Dreadnought  policy 
have  been  “earmarked  ”  for  social  reform,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  an  unchallengeable  fleet  is  vital  to  poor  and  rich  alike. 

Excubttor. 
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More  and  more  the  nation  gets  not  what  it  wants  but  what 
Ministers  want,  or  what  is  extorted  from  them  by  warring 
minorities.  We  get  our  fill  and  will  be  surfeited  as  time  ad¬ 
vances.  There  is  no  real  representation  under  the  prevailing 
system,  and  the  demands  put  forward  are  mostly  engineered 
by  a  few.  If  the  few  sometimes  speak  for  the  many,  the 
many  have  a  knack  of  quarrelling  with  the  few,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  proletariat.  From  the  humorous 
point  of  view,  has  not  our  old  friend  “Do-the-boys  Hall”  some 
faint  resemblance  to  Government  tactics?  ‘‘If  you  want  morals 
you  have  come  to  the  right  shop,”  said  Mr.  Squeers,  and  his 
‘‘shop”  might  well  have  aired  the  advertisement  of  the  four- 
penny  ‘‘fruit”  now’  selling  at  the  sign  of  the  Welsh  Harp. 
Mr.  Squeers,  too,  uttered  another  exclamation  not  quite  out  of 
[X)int  at  this  moment.  ‘‘Here’s  richness  for  you,”  he  cried,  as 
he  peered  into  the  bottom  of  the  nigh-emptied  milk-jug.  In 
Tiabour  lugged  at  loggerheads,  in  an  insurance  opportunity 
spoiled  by  illusions  and  injustices,  in  glib  promises  of  ‘‘national 
improvements,”  including  universal  suffrage  and  warranting 
universal  payment,  above  all  in  the  pose  towards  the  lower 
grades  of  handworkers,  ‘‘Here’s  richness,”  indeed  !  The  ‘‘boys,” 
how’ever,  good  or  bad,  are  of  another  opinion.  They  will  not 
take  their  masters  quite  at  their  own  valuation,  and  some  of 
them  actually  run  aw’ay  from  the  school  when  no  kind  teacher 
is  looking.  It  is,  of  course,  base  ingratitude,  but  the  provender 
is  none  too  nourishing,  and  the  lessons  are  like  the  fare.  The 
terms,  too,  are  growing  excessive,  and  that  is  neither  good 
statesmanship  nor  good  salesmanship. 

Our  ‘‘Liberal”  teachers  are  also  preachers.  They  are  most 
liberal  in  advice.  But  the  advice  has  not  always  a  first-hand  ring, 
and  seems  to  be  learned  by  rote  from  those  wdiom  the  Government 
subserve  yet  fear.  Even  allowing  for  good  intentions,  there  is 
a  sort  of  Cabinet  conscience  that  makes  cowards  of  them  all. 
Individually  they  may  be  different,  hut  collectively,  even  when 
they  fall  out,  they  are  like  that.  Hence  their  show  of  democratic 
affection  meets  w’ith  scant  spontaneous  response,  for  they  seem 
prime  protectors  of  those  whom  they  strive  to  keep  under  lock 
and  key.  In  the  throes  of  veiled  revolution,  when  only  half  a 
Parliament  survives,  they  point  with  callous  certainty  to  fresh 
vistas  of  absorptive  dictatorship,  and  they  almost  threaten  us  with 
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their  blessings.  A  shocked  surprise  is  their  natural  answer  to 
scoffers  w'ho  dare  to  reproach  them  with  cant  or  rant.  But  their 
double  attitude  is  unfortunate,  even  in  the  eyes  of  friendly  critics. 
It  lends  colour  to  the  view,  not  flimsily  founded,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  tyranny  competing  wdth  that  of  Trade  Unionism  even 
in  its  last  and  most  menacing  development.  They  are  jealous 
rivals,  now  feeble  and  now  forcible,  now  irreconcilable  and  now 
temporarily  reconciled.  But  the  Government’s  tyranny  is  the 
less  impressive,  and  hopes  to  propitiate  the  other  by  smoothing 
its  susceptibilities,  or  to  cow  it  by  the  resources  at  its  command. 
In  the  effort  it  appears  as  a  weak,  democratic  autocrat  hound 
at  once  to  exploit  numbers  and  bully  them.  Hence  it  can  be 
both  humble  and  arrogant.  Moreover,  its  tyranny  is  the  more 
conventional  of  the  two,  for  it  rests  not  on  ideas  or  assent,  but 
on  chimerical  plans  manufactured  in  hasty  deference  to  misallied 
groups.  Nor  is  it  strictly  “Radical,”  for  it  goes  to  the  root  of 
so  little.  It  is  the  sport  of  circumstance  and  the  lover  of  easy 
revolutionary  stages ;  under  the  pretence  of  rebuilding  it  de¬ 
molishes,  stone  by  stone.  The  revolutions  required  look  very 
neat  at  the  first  glance.  The  “Friends  of  Man,”  tw’o  of  w^hom, 
by  a  queer  coincidence,  have  names  ending  in  “man,”  exult  in 
their  gentle  violence.  But,  Macbeth-like,  the  Government  has 
of  late  been  faced  by  a  fiercer  spectre,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Mann, 
the  superman,  scares  the  complacency  of  their  feast.  .\s  the  gay 
game  proceeds,  it  seems  probable  that  dictators  will  obey  despots, 
for 

“  The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame.” 

Revolutions  rarely  lead  to  the  goals  intended.  They  follow' 
no  pretty  patterns  of  book-fed  theory,  nor  does  the  suave  unction 
of  Pharisees  allay  them.  They  shape  their  erratic  course  by  the 
war  of  wills,  and  human  nature  upsets  even  upheavals.  Did 
Luther  ever  contemplate  free  thought,  or  the  first  Roundheads 
decapitation?  The  Jacobins  little  dreamed  of  Napoleon,  yet  they 
had  not  long  to  wait.  The  Reformers  of  1832  dimly  foresaw  our 
present  junctures,  but  it  was  with  an  abhorrence  (like  Macaulay’s) 
that  reckoned  on  their  makeshift  as  a  safeguard.  Lassalle  had 
small  inkling  of  imperial  Germany,  and  our  own  debating  Fabians 
shiver  at  the  sight  of  iron  “  Syndicalism  ”  and  whirlwind 
“Solidarity.”  The  iritellectuels  play  w'ith  the  big  passions  that 
they  provoke,  and  forthwith  those  passions  handled  by  stronger 
men  in  deadlier  earnest  overwhelm  them.  That  is  w'hy  the 
“ Will-of-the-People  ”  cry,  as  at  present  shouted,  is  so  fatal  as 
w'ell  as  futile.  It  never  means  the  People’s  will ;  it  always  means 
the  w'ill  of  other  people.  And  it  avenges  itself  by  destruction. 

Between  the  two  tyrannies  of  Government-pro-”  Labour  ”  and 
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of  Labour-anti-“ Government,”  poor  Prince  Proletariat  is  being 
undone.  They  may  deck  him  in  tinsel,  but  their  grindstones 
pulverise  it.  Each  compels  him  to  come  in  and  be  ground.  The 
ignoramus  has  no  choice ;  he  must  take  his  cue  from  every  street- 
corner.  Capital  is  by  no  means  his  hardest  taskmaster,  for  under 
all  its  abuses  there  lurks  in  it  a  human  element  and  often  a 
humane  one.  At  least,  it  is  a  contractor  in  a  market  and  not 
merely  an  annexing  machine.  If  the  Companies  Acts  have 
tended,  unfortunately,  to  eliminate  the  personal  factor  (though  ex¬ 
ceptions  do  not  prove  rules),  terrorism  is  assuredly  no  antidote. 
If  unrestricted  competition  has  at  once  diminished  and  congested 
employment,  these  are  systems  still  further  to  confine  it.  Freedom 
still  counts  for  something  in  the  world,  but  who  will  emancipate 
them  or  us  from  such  emancipators?  If  elasticity  of  representa¬ 
tion  no  longer  exists,  the  universal  vote  will  wdpe  out  representa¬ 
tion  altogether.  We  have  only  to  shut  our  ears  to  loud  catchwords 
and  this  is  manifest.  Bad  government  may  become  a  habit,  or 
acquiescence  in  it  a  bad  habit ;  concentration  and  purpose  may 
grow  out  of  date,  and  necessity  prove  an  excuse  for  surrender. 
But  facts  cannot  be  burked.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
scathers  of  “privilege,”  each  after  their  own  manner,  are  bent 
on  creating  a  monopoly  of  their  own ,  while  they  erect  a  monster- 
privilege  for  a  special  class  to  support  it. 

The  Proletariat’s  foes  are  of  his  own  household,  his  grim  coercers 
outside  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  coerced  cynics  or  senti¬ 
mentalists  inside  it.  Inquisitorial  counsels  of  perfection  are  now 
in  vogue,  yet  bureaucrats  would  have  us  believe  that  nothing  out 
of  the  common  is  in  progress.  Frayed  Eeason  and  tattered 
Ehetoric  play  their  part  as  cloaks,  the  warnings  of  skill  are 
flouted,  and  a  general  mist  of  misconception  floats  before  our 
eyes.  Indeed,  where  sentiment  is  involved,  people  are  slow  to 
disentangle  confusions.  All  feel  that  something  is  amiss  which 
should  be  mended.  But  sympathy  with  real  suffering  open  to 
real  redress  too  blindly  accepts  the  panaceas  of  Dr.  Pangloss  in 
his  best  (or  worst)  of  political  worlds.  Means  are  mistaken  for 
ends,  and  a  false  value  attached  to  them.  Measures  moist  with 
tears  are  presumed  to  be  desirable,  and  poverty  is  made  to  justify 
injustice.  So  railwaymen,  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
whom  stay  Union-ridden,  are  identified  wdth  the  Unions,  and, 
till  recent  developments,  the  Unions,  again,  with  the  Labour 
Party.  Labour,  in  its  lower  grades  at  any  rate,  seems  in  labour, 
and  w'ho  knows  w'hat  the  hirth  may  be?  Meanwhile  complica¬ 
tions  have  arisen,  and  great  is  the  company  of  doctors  with  rash 
nostrums  for  known  mishaps  and  some  real  remedies  for  sham 
ones.  The  mixed  motives  of  the  prescrihers  are  less  readily 
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detected  by  a  patient  whose  own  motives  are  so  often  made  to  be 
mixed  :  still  less  by  the  well-disposed  who  feel  with  and  for  him. 
And  in  all  spheres  there  wdll  always  be  those  who,  as  has  well 
been  said,  “explain  the  world  in  honour  of  their  own  short¬ 
sightedness.” 

Our  two  newest  schools,  then,  of  social  medicine  are  the 
i-la-mode  Cabinet-school  of  Homoepathy,  curing  like  diseases  by 
like — the  Parliamentary  school  of  semi-Socialists  with  salaries — 
and  yesterday’s  Trade  Union  school  of  drastic  torture.  Antagonistic 
as  they  are,  one  meeting-point  they  retain.  Neither  of  them 
permits  dissent.  They  bid  for  practice  by  force  and  wrench  fees 
from  reluctance,  w'hile  their  prescriptions  are  prejudged ;  the 
patient  exists  for  them,  not  they  for  the  patient.  The  latter  school 
is  the  more  direct  and  passionate,  but  the  former  keeps  what  men 
of  science  term  “the  energy  of  position,”  an  advantage  which  they 
press  against  the  other  and  are  unlikely  to  forego.  Some  are 
experimentalists  and  some  are  empirics,  but  very  few  are  quite 
such  beneficent  healers  as  they  may  think  they  are  or  wish  they 
were.  Even  the  idealists  among  them,  such  as  have  dwelt  in 
sordid  streets  and  realised  them,  are  so  soaked  in  partiality  that 
they  seem  to  have  lost  any  sense  of  perspective.  This  is  a  real 
danger,  and  so  is  their  excommunicatory  attitude.  The  extreme 
school,  indeed,  makes  no  sort  of  pretence  to  personal  benevolence. 
It  regards  men  in  masses  and  seeks  to  carve  up  mankind.  It  is 
nothing  if  not  surgical.  But  still  it  affects  to  understand  its 
patient,  even  when  it  rather  increases  his  pains.  Moreover,  in  the 
humanitarian  jumble  nauseous  professions  sometimes  conceal  a 
cruel  self-interest.  While  the  Proletariat  is  thus  courted  and 
caressed,  let  us  at  least  try  to  be  clear — and  clear  from  the  cant 
that  so  often  hoodwinks  even  the  elect — 

“For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  His  permissive  will  through  heaven  and  earth. 

And  oft,  though  Wisdom  wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom’s  gate  and  to  Simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge  :  while  Goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems.” 

“Wisdom’s  gate”  is,  for  the  nonce,  somewdiat  deserted,  and 
“  Simplicity  ”  has  yielded  to  some  sloppiness  of  thought  and 
much  readiness  to  gush.  For,  indeed,  the  world  seems  going 
mad  over  the  claims  and  perfections  of  unskilled  or  casual  labour. 
Because  the  Proletariat  is  poor,  forsooth,  he  must  be  wise,  and 
because  he  is  ignorant  he  ought  to  rule.  He  is  posed  as  a  disin¬ 
herited  prince  whose  restoration  at  all  costs  is  at  hand.  He  is 
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[)raised  apart  from  history  or  experience,  and  long  before  his 
capacities  can  admit  of  power.  The  pity  infused  into  the  praise 
is  assumed  as  his  monopoly,  but  is  rightly  rejected  by  himself. 
Proletarian  paeans  resound  with  anticipatory  joy,  and  bated  breath 
is  the  word  when  his  highness  is  mentioned.  He  is  to  be  helped 
not  so  much  in  order  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  as  to  snatch 
that  salvation  from  others,  and  sheer  quantity  is  in  the  future  to 
control  quality.  To  speak  otherwise  is  treason,  and  all  the 
undemocratic  are  “reactionary”  brutes.  The  philanthropist 
and  the  politician,  chiefs  of  Church  and  chiefs  of  Conventicle, 
above  all  our  new  Jacobins  in  their  many  professional  varieties, 
take  up  the  refrain  of  “hats  off  to  the  People.”  While  Queen 
Cophetua  (new  style)  embraces  this  paragon  in  tatters,  fresh 
“rights”  are  invented  and  old  laws  invaded  at  pleasure.  The  poor 
prince  is  being  literally  dragged  up  the  steps  to  his  throne  amid 
shouts  that  outdo  Babel  and  possibly  portend  the  same  disaster. 
Few'  stop  to  think  what  it  all  means  or  what  is  to  befall  the 
workmen  of  a  tow^er  that  will  crush  them.  Not  Prince  Proletariat, 
but  the  organisers  of  his  fete  seem  likely  to  reap  the  benefit. 
“Their  unanimity  is  wonderful,”  but  so  far  it  is  not  a  concord. 
Meanwhile  the  Nation — the  unorganised  public — is  the  sacrifice, 
a  prey  to  the  struggle  between  combinations.  Prince  Proletariat 
stands  dazed. 

Is  he  a  pretender?  I  think  not.  He  seems  equally  the  prey 
of  conflicting  forces.  And  he  is  the  reverse  of  willing ;  he  must 
be  progged,  blarneyed,  embittered,  and  constrained  before  Will- 
o’-the-wisp  can  be  paraded  as  the  “will  of  the  People.”  It  is  not 
the  w'an  Proletariat  that  demands  the  crown.  He  would  much 
prefer  half-a-crowm ,  solid,  with  independence.  Still  less  do  the 
artisans — Labour’s  aristocrats — clamour  for  sway  or  plunder  at  the 
general  expense,  or  desire  to  be  used  as  a  stalking-horse  against 
the  bourgeoisie.  If  a  nominal  crown  be  thrust  on  him  by  the 
close  combatants  who  beset  him,  if  these  effect  a  mock-coronatioii 
much  as  rival  Cardinals  have  sometimes  elected  a  cipher-Pope, 
no  sovereignty  will  follow  the  symbol  or  disarm  the  despots. 

Of  all  this  our  Proletariat  seems  vaguely  aware,  though 
naturally  he  likes  to  be  styled  omnipotent  and  infallible  on  adver¬ 
tised  trust.  But  none  knows  better  than  he  that  he  is  not  so. 
The  airs  of  deity  sit  aw'kw'ardly  on  one  who  is  never  allow'ed  to 
choose  for  himself,  and  at  best  only  exchanges  masters.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  palaver  about  his  “will”  imposes  upon  him;  it 
certainly  does  not  impose  upon  his  wife,  who  disrelishes  the  iron 
hoof  of  the  Trade  Unions.  Nor  as  yet  does  he  quite  know  what 
precise  heaven  will  he  his  home.  A  sort  of  celestial  almshouse  is 
hardly  his  idea  of  happiness,  and  if  he  is  w'orth  anything  he  would 
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much  rather  work  up  unfettered  than  sit  down  to  doles.  But  he 
sees  that  it  will  be  a  material  heaven,  and  that  must  always  make 
an  appeal.  He  is  tired  of  waiting  for  the  next  world,  and  longs 
for  quick  returns  in  this.  He  is  tired,  too,  of  waiting  for  the  next 
Act-of-Comrnons  (such  should  be  now  the  phrase),  and  a  “mini¬ 
mum  wage  ”  sounds  comforting  enough  if  its  consequences  are  not 
realised.  He  does  not  know  that  such  fixed  rates  must  be  paid 
out  of  imposts  that  will  create  fresh  unemployment  and  heighten 
the  dearness  of  commodities;  that  they  may  lead  to  a' State- 
Socialism  which  spells  bankruptcy  and  brings  a  State-conscription 
of  Labour.  At  the  same  time  he  resents  discipline  and  is  being 
fast  urged  by  bolder  spirits  to  find  a  shorter  cut  to  his  heaven 
than  will  be  granted  by  comfortable  chatterers  on  paying  benches. 
But  he  seems  |)owerless  to  discern  that  here,  too,  the  means 
must  cancel  the  end.  Indeed,  it  is  this  lack  of  perception  that 
constantly  puts  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  shallow  patrons,  and 
makes  their  gospel  of  punishment  palatable.  Prices  are  high 
and  the  proletarian  wages  are  low  ;  they  must  be  adjusted.  The 
Home  Secretary  has  been  good  enough  to  explain  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  gold  is  partly  responsible  for  the  present  dear  living  ; 
but  he  did  not  point  out  that  it  would  be  just  as  sensible  to 
enact  the  shutting  down  of  all  gold  mines  as  to  apply  some  of 
the  remedies  proposed.  Then,  again,  names — the  names  of 
causes  which  the  Proletariat  is  made  to  typify — are  high,  but 
on  the  w'hole,  aims  are  moderately  low.  These  two  must  be  ad¬ 
justed,  and  this  is  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter.  It  all  seems 
a  problem  of  fictional  adjustment,  and  myths  multiply  to  sup|X)rt 
it.  Among  them  is  the  myth  that  the  Proletariat  has  created 
the  industries  that  it  serves;  the  myth,  too,  that  a  free  pillage 
of  capital  will  further  national  wealth,  and,  not  least,  the  myth 
of  proletarian  prosperity  through  either  Cabinet  compulsion  or 
the  fiat  of  Trade  Unions.  These  are  the  alternatives  presented  by 
the  two  militant  sets  of  oligarchs — that  he  should  be  either  the  serf 
of  the  “  State,”  or  the  tool  of  his  own  tyrants.  Can  “exploitation  ” 
further  go?  Surely  there  must  be  a  more  excellent  w^ay  than  such 
depressing  “collectivism.”  Between  the  two  tyrannies  England 
is  to  become  a  wwkhouse  and  Great  Britain  a  parish. 

St.  Stephen’s,  then,  and  “Unity”  House  each  insist  on  en¬ 
throning  the  sad  image  with  whom  so  much  sympathy  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  Is  the  zeal  of  either  purely  unselfish?  Let  us  scrutinise 
them  a  little  more  closely  and  by  turns.  We  have,  first  of  all, 
the  Socialism-by-instalments  party — the  Cabinet  syndicate  that 
plays  Socialism  like  a  fish,  never  relinquishing  the  line.  The 
Socialists  are  pleased  at  each  “State  ”  absoiq)tion,  for  the  “State,” 
not  the  Nation,  is  the  Socialist  ideal,  but  Liberals  even  now  are 
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not  Socialists,  they  are  only  Liberal-Socialists,  impairers  not 
abolishers  of  property,  taxers  of  one  class,  favourers  of  one  class, 
or  limpets  of  office  and  emolument.  “  Socialism-with-salaries  ” 
stands  on  their  banner.  Votes  are  their  principles.  Are  their  dis¬ 
claimers  of  provoking  class  feuds,  or  of  inclining  to  “bleed” 
persons  quite  as  “meritorious”  (it  is  their  own  English)  as  the 
Proletariat,  or  of  annexing  all  their  beneficiaries  under  rash  and 
ill-digested  measures  to  the  bureaucratic  machine — are  such 
protests  wholly  sincere?  Do  their  sweeping  professions  of  study¬ 
ing  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  always  exclusive 
of  number  one,  quite  correspond  to  deeds?  Is  their  generosity 
offset  by  justice,  and  are  they  capable  of  that  nice  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion — of  justesse — which  is  as  indispensable  to  the  art  of  politics 
as  to  all  other  arts?  Even  if  they  can  stand  these  tests,  is  not 
party  paramount  on  both  sides?  and  does  “party”  any  more 
signify  one  broad ,  simple  outlook  “  understanded  of  the  people  ”  ? 
They  naturally  want  the  votes  and  the  passing  victory,  but  by  what 
kind  of  tenure,  through  what  methods  are  the  profits  to  be 
secured?  The  means  of  late  have  not  been  glorious,  and  as  for 
the  tenure,  calculations  have  recently  been  upset.  They  have 
suddenly  found  that  the  dour  but  worthy  Labour-'*  leaders  ”  on 
whom  they  counted  are  more  or  less  helpless  to  lead  those  Trade 
Unions,  with  which  Labour  is  mis-identified.  Till  the  strikes 
were  on  us  these  “leaders”  did  not  seem  to  know  of  the  peril, 
and  they  themselves  trembled  for  their  position.  Both  Ministers 
and  Labourists  were  confronted  by  a  phantom  less  phantasmal 
than  themselves,  while  sympathy  w'as  shattered  by  the  “sym¬ 
pathetic  strike.”  Messieurs  Mann,  Tillett,  and  Gosling  meant 
business.  The  forced  uprising  of  content  with  discontent  was 
manoeuvred,  “Syndicalism”  made  its  bow  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  Democracy  finds  itself  face  to  face  wuth  a  Super¬ 
democracy,  for  that  is  what  “Syndicalism  ”  means.  I  have  called 
it  a  phantom,  but  in  energy  it  is  not  one.  It  is  a  phantom  only 
in  the  illusions  from  which  it  emanates — illusions  encouraged  by 
the  wwdy  incitements  of  the  very  Ministers  who  dread  them. 
They  told  the  “People”  to  “broaden  its  purposes,”  and  straight¬ 
way  agitators  or  anarchs  enter  the  lists  for  “  Syndicalism  ”  and 
“Solidarity,”  or,  in  plain  words,  for  the  dispossession  not  only  of 
property,  but  of  Government.  Here,  in  Gilbert’s  phrase,  was  “a 
pretty  how-d’-ye-do.”  The  Government  in  a  panic  rushed  into 
force  as  much  for  their  own  defence  as  the  country’s.  They  w’ere 
right.  A  power  less  hollow  than  a  party  leaps  armed  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  manipulators  of  the  Proletariat  have  now  to  deal 
with  its  new  masters.  This  is  an  affair  far  more  formidable 
than  gag,  or  caucus,  or  political  pretexts,  or  the  mechanism  of 
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majorities.  Solidarity  could  paralyse  trade,  starve  out  the  com¬ 
munity,  make  short  work  of  the  bureaucratic  apparatus,  and 
found  the  supremacy  of  a  single  class — a  despotism  of  ignorance 
itself  despotised  over.  It  could  prove  an  absolute  and  arbitrary 
sway  compared  with  which  any  single-chamber  government 
must  pale.  It  could  wipe  out  that  stepn-other  of  a  “  State  ”  which 
Fabians  wish  to  substitute  for  a  Nation.  All  this  and  more 
“Solidarity”  would  achieve  if  the  country  were  overborne,  or  if 
international  “Solidarity”  were  possible.  It  owes  no  allegiance 
save  to  itself.  It  abhors  the  “State  ”  as  a  vague  abstraction,  and 
it  is  incompatible  with  national  life.  It  is  a  triple  terrorism. 
Its  fealty  is  based  on  terror,  by  terror  its  instruments  are  con¬ 
strained,  and  the  terror  of  civilisation  forms  its  opportunity. 
It  is  a  state  of  war,  and  the  Government,  that  cannot  be  absolved 
of  the  conditions  that  empowered  it,  had  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
sort  of  Committee  of  Safety.  Having  blown  hot  for  the  Pro¬ 
letariat,  it  had  to  blow  cold.  But  “  Sqjidarity,”  with  its  triumph 
of  instinct,  still  smoulders;  there  are  signs  that  very  little  may 
revive  the  flame.  And  the  worst  is  that  its  faith  can  produce 
martyrs,  which  the  Government  shibboleths  can  never  do.  Its 
half-idealism  infuses  a  misguided  religion  into  its  movements ; 
it  would  reconstitute  man,  and  it  cannot  away  with  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  polls.  Its  subtlest  interpreters  disclaim  any  literal 
purpose,  frankly  avowing  that  its  outbreaks  are  only  the  fuel  to 
fan  an  eternal  discontent,  but  this  unending  prospect,  this  dis¬ 
cipline  to  perpetuate  mutiny,  strengthen  its  topsy-turvey  idealism. 
'Ihe  Government,  with  its  retail  “reforms”  and  transitory  trans¬ 
ferences,  Socialism  with  its  “right  to  work”  and  Utopian 
finalities,  will  never  command  liabour.  “Solidarity,”  affirming 
the  right  not  to  work,  is  a  fanaticism  rife  with  exorbitance  on 
exorbitance,  and  rich  in  the  enthusiasms  of  revolution.  Human 
nature,  with  its  inherent  schisms  and  unions,  will  eventually 
defeat  it,  but  it  can  show  a  firm  front  towards  uninspired  parasites 
and  pettifogging  pedagogues. 

As  yet  it  is  in  an  embryo  stage,  and  Ijiberal-Socialism  may  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  it,  if  sujaerficially ;  in  this,  at  all  events,  it 
accords  with  public  opinion.  Fjfforts  may  be  made  to  recall 
“Labour”  to  its  salaried  nominees  in  Parliament.  Some  fresh 
pact  may  be  patched  up  with  extremists.  Perhaps  fresh  Unions 
may  in  some  way  again  be  “recognised,”  or  some  new  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  Court  of  Arbitration  may  infringe  on  the  normal  reign 
of  law.  The  certain  remedy,  of  course,  would  be  to  repeal  the 
shameful  clause  that  allows  to  Unions  the  “peaceful  picketings  ” 
of  persecuting  intimidation.  But  will  this  Government  ever  have 
courage  for  the  step?  I  trow  not.  They  have  chosen  the  very 
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moment  between  the  strikes  that  are  past  and  those  which  are 
impending  to  promise  an  unlimited  suffrage — a  cataclysm.  Re¬ 
doubled  violence  must  surely  prove  the  answer,  and  even  where 
the  violence  is  quelled  fresh  concessions  will  be  tendered  it  after¬ 
wards.  The  Trade  Unions,  now  sectional  and  Socialist,  govern 
the  Government,  and  the  result  is  a  national  incubus.  At  this 
very  hour  England  is  to  be  asked  to  empow'er  some  fourteen  or 
more  millions  of  votes  to  decide  her  destinies.  Yet  the  issues  are 
again  being  confused  by  the  split  about  the  woman ’-s  vote.  While 
the  suffragists  to  their  honour  disdain  an  unqualified  franchise, 
the  astute  levity  of  Ministers  obscures  and  conceals  the  crisis. 

My  contention  is  that,  eventually,  in  the  clash  of  two  tyrannies 
-the  pasteboard  one  of  Government,  the  granite  one  of  Syndi¬ 
calism — the  proletariat,  with  the  rest  of  us,  will  go  to  the  wall. 
The  Labour-** leaders  ”  follow'  the  Government,  to  which,  after  all 
their  indignation,  they  seem  once  more  to  be  riveted  ;  though  they 
made  a  wry  face  they  swallowed  the  Insurance  Bill.  But  the 
real  **  Labour ’’-leaders,  the  new  syndicalists,  will  not  be  recon¬ 
ciled  even  though  they  may  be  sopped  or  stilled  for  an  interval. 
They  perceive  clearly  that  the  system  of  Government  is  only  to 
supplant  the  Trade  Unions  and  take  over  their  machinery.  They 
frankly  confess  appropriation  as  a  goal  and  themselves  as  arbiters. 
What  they  frankly  confess  the  half-and-halfers  compass  by 
degrees,  but  on  the  terms  that  they  are  to  remain  ])aramount. 
Meanwhile,  morsels  must  be  pitched  to  the  lions,  and  the  morsels 
are  wrapped  up  in  ornamental  parcels.  We  are  told  of  fresh 
** sacrifices ”  on  the  part  of  ** capitalists  great  and  small”  by 
the  same  orator  who,  on  another  occasion,  recognised  that  tax- 
))ayers  had  already  made  a  **very  handsome  contribution.”  Loose 
exceptions  are  still  used  to  substantiate  his  rules,  and  his  break¬ 
downs  in  finance  or  policy  will  probably  entail  additional  burdens. 
Even  w'hile  w'e  are  told  that  poverty  must  be  subsidised  afresh, 
we  are  treated  to  the  universal  payment  of  Members  of  the 
House,  so  as  at  one  stroke  to  reverse  the  Osborne  judgment,  to 
steady  the  allegiance  of  recruits,  and  to  free  Trade  Union  funds 
for  establishing  an  organ.  I  have  spoken  of  “ornamental” 
parcels,  which  are  usually  tied  up  with  silken  sentiment.  One 
of  the  favourite  decorations  is  universality.  It  is  so  simple  to 
be  universal.  It  requires  so  little  thought,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  careless,  infatuated  optimism  proceeds  by  hops,  skips, 
and  jumps.  So,  when  it  suits,  does  the  slipshod  pessimism 
which  is  invoked  as  warranting  new  inflictions.  All  Members 
should  be  paid,  only  how  then  about  the  extreme  need  of  the 
]X)or?  And  will  not  new'  bodies  claim  new  payments,  and  the 
old  ones  an  increased  one — and  so  ad  infinitum  ?  The  benefits. 
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again,  of  the  Insurance'  Bill  are  universal  np  to  the  income-tax 
limit ;  only  examination  shows  that  servants  are  practically  paying 
for  artisans,  while  they  contribute  almost  as  if  they  were  all 
ill  every  flay  of  the  year.  And  the  same  examination  shows 
that  charwomen  and  gardeners,  and,  I  think,  widows,  are  more 
or  less  excluded.  These  sort  of  “universal  ”  (‘xliihitions  discon¬ 
tent  the  proletariat,  they  distress  Friendly  Societies  asked  to 
relinquish  their  importance,  and  doctors  asked  to  relinquish  fees. 
The  Act  has  been  passed  burglariously — by  a  sort  of  House-of- 
Commons-breaking.  And  the  Bill  reeks  of  extravagance. 
Fniversality  is  an  expensive  process  for  the  public,  much  as 
it  may  please  revolutionists  in  a  hurry.  The  very  haste  of 
legislation  breeds  new  grievances  with  new  patchwork  to  remove 
them.  There  will  soon  be  so  much  “sacrifice”  that  the  victims 
will  be  scarce,  just  as  there  may  soon  be  more  censors  than 
things.  The  hasty  Eight  Hours  Act  was  ushered  in  with  a 
blare  of  benevolence,  but  somehow  the  miners  abominate  it. 
and  so  the  proletariat  growls  again.  The  T'^^nions  profit  by  the 
growls,  and  themselves  want  to  make  Unionism,  too,  universal, 
and  to  grasp  at  employes  who  detest  their  despotism.  Thus 
discontent  multiplies,  and  on  it  these  tyrannies  thrive.  If  you 
are  not  organised,  you  will  probably  suffer  at  the  hands  of  both  of 
them.  Only  organisations  meet  with  respect.  The  doctors  and 
the  Friendly  Societies,  many  of  the  handworkers,  all  the  Unions, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Government  are  organised.  The  organised 
consider  the  organised.  But  what  is  roughly  called  the  bourgeoisie , 
which  comprises  more  than  half  of  the  grit  and  brains  and  thrift 
and  stability  of  the  nation,  are  not  organised — nay,  they  are 
disorganised.  Hence  the  disinclination  to  widen  the  field  of  taxes. 
The  geese  are  there  :  pluck  them,  and  never  forget  Michaelmas. 

The  Government  schemes  tend  to  take  away  both  independence 
and  responsibility.  Even  under  their  Insurance  Bill  the  labourer 
with  the  rest  must  be  docketed,  ticketed,  tracked,  and  supervised  ; 
he  becomes  a  Government’s  man,  just  as  under  the  modern 
Trade  Union  he  can  show  little  real  will  of  his  own.  Initiative 
is  killed,  and  in  both  cases  the  effect  on  character  is  bad.  The 
renowned  common  sense  of  the  nation  is  weakened.  The 
prbl'etariat  is  led  to  rely  on  outside  support  and  will  tend  to 
lieeome,  not  a  human  being,  but  a  number.  Everything  is 
second-hand.  He  must  take  what  they  give  him  and  do  their 
bidding.  Nothing  is  permissive,  all  is  compulsory.  This  surely 
was  the  moral  of  the  Osborne  judgment  which  the  Ministry 
thought  fit  to  obviate  by  subsidies  :  Mr.  Osborne  is  a  true  hern, 
for  he  was  the  first  openly  to  rebel  against  the  Unions,  and 
now  he,  too,  must  be  disgusted  with  the  Government.  Since 
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then  those  Unions  have  gone  “thorough,”  and  the  Labour 
Members  are  out  of  gear.  There  is  no  end  to  these  impasses 
when  a  Goverainejit  will  not  govern,  and  the  masters  of  the 
school  are  not  serious  discountenancers  of  some  of  the  barrings-out. 

The  proletariat  feel  that  the  hourgeoisie  will  be  plucked,  but 
they  do  not  care  for  the  Government’s  picking  of  it.  Indeed, 
everything  that  can  be  urged  against  Capital  can  be  objected  also 
to  State-Socialism,  which  would  discriminate  its  payees  at  its  own 
sweet  will  and  monopolise  the  remains.  This  is  what  the  pro¬ 
letariat  should  perpend — income  and  capital  are  convertible  terms 
for  the  thrifty,  and  if  you  were  to  abolish  capital  to-morrow  it 
would  re-arise  in  terms  of  income  the  day  after.  The  less  income, 
the  more  unemployment  even  if,  to  prevent  or  overpay  employ¬ 
ment,  the  “State”  became  the  sole  property-owner  at  the  public 
charge.  We  now  hear  much,  again,  of  the  nationalisation  of 
railways,  but  the  “State”  assuredly  is  no  soft  employer,  and  how 
would  it  guard  against  strikes?  Against  loss  it  would  scarcely 
guard.  State-management  is  proverbial,  as  the  smashed  parcels 
in  the  Post  Office  can  attest  :  it  would  eniiploy  supernumeraries, 
which  the  wretched  taxpayer  would  once  more  be  required  to 
salary.  And  wffio  would  gain?  Not  the  public  that  would 
probably  pay  more  for  the  less  efficient.  Not  any  employe  but 
the  least  skilled,  for  added  numbers  would  scarcely  increase  the 
higher  scale.  The  sole  person  who  would  gain  would  be  the 
Socialist,  who,  by  the  thin-end-of-the-w’edge  argument,  would 
scent  a  precedent  for  fresh  industries  to  be  thus  monopolised  at 
the  general  expense. 

But  our  two  tyrannies  have  not  yet  begun  to  quarrel  over  the 
spoil  :  let  us  devoutly  hope  that  someone  or  something  wall  inter¬ 
vene  to  prevent  them  ;  or  that  our  present  rulers  wull  change  their 
tack.  At  present  they  care  little  for  the  morrow,  in  that  sense 
alone  resembling  the  lilies  of  the  field.  But  if  ever  anarchy  and 
autocracy  come  to  blows,  if  “peaceful  picketing”  be  still  allow'ed 
as  a  blunderbuss  to  be  levelled — much  as  the  proletariat  deplores 
it — at  the  heads  of  any  Government,  then  good-bye  to  much 
more  and  better  than  the  aerated  refreshments  and  thumbscrew 
methods  of  the  newest  Liberalism.  In  that  event  our  sole  refuge 
perhaps  w’ould  lie  in  deliverance  by  a  single  dictator.  We  should 
have  suffered  enough  from  groups. 

Beal  employment  is  the  ^vant.  What  is  most  needed  is  a 
broadening  of  the  basis  of  taxation  and  a  widening  of  the  field 
of  labour.  The  one  would  assist  the  other,  and  if  some  modified 
form  of  tariff  were  introduced  it  would  help  to  relieve  the  com¬ 
munity.  Even  now^  with  the  fetish  of  Free  Trade  idolised,  there 
are  many  varieties  of  profitable  taxation  that  would  not  lessen 
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employment,  and  are  only  rejected  because  the  taxpaying  class 
is  to  be  punished.  Their  patience  is  wonderful.  When  the 
“State  ”  contributes,  it  is  they  under  that  euphemism.  After  all, 
it  is  they  who  salary  both  Ministers  and  officials,  yet  they  it  is 
who  most  suffer  at  their  hands.  Nor  should  social  betterments  be 
framed  so  as  to  aggravate  the  situation.  The  Insurance  Bill 
would  in  many  cases  actually  diminish  employment,  while  wage- 
earners  would  find  a  marked  decrease  in  their  receipts.  As  for 
the  tyranny  of  the  normal  Unions,  nobody  resents  it  more  than 
the  skilled  artisan,  who  is  also  irritated  at  the  pampering  of  un¬ 
skilled  labour  to  his  disadvantage.  Yet  the  Government  continues 
to  play  the  part  of  the  Trade  Unions’  assignee  and  to  mulct  the 
whole  for  their  favouritism  of  a  part.  They  still  wish  that  the 
proletariat  should  dance  to  their  own  tune,  and  to  no  other  :  they 
still  refuse  self-reliance  to  Labour,  they  still  exact  penalties  to 
piotcct  pauperism.  Why  should  not  the  Tory  Party  stir  Labour 
to  emancipate  itself  from  the  Unions  as  at  present  conducted, 
or,  rather,  why  should  it  not  frame  some  plan  for  the  reconstitution 
of  those  Unions  on  proper  lines?  The  national  safety  is  at  stake, 
and  the  national  party  should  act  as  if  philosophic  doubt  had  not 
wholly  whittled  away  the  resources  of  inspiration.  It  would  be 
hard  if  Labour  were  freed  from  one  tyranny  only  to  be  handed 
over  to  another.  What  is  w’anted  is  association  and  spontaneity  , 
but  aggregation  is  the  Government  specific,  though  somehow 
their  “popular”  principles  are  most  unpopular. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  case.  Unless  the  Middle 
Class  mutinies — the  donkey  that  bears  the  whole  burden  and  so 
far  almost  without  braying,  we  shall  more  and  more  witness  the 
abolition  of  that  leisure  which  alone  in  our  busy  days  can  supply 
an  effective  criticism  of  politics.  The  multiplication  of 
expensive  posts  under  each  so-called  reform  and  the  supra-legal 
powers  allotted  to  many  of  their  occupants  will  relegate  politics 
to  paid  professionals  and  invest  Ministers  with  arbitrary 
“mandates.”  Hacks  in  office  will  rule  us.  Nor  will  deteriora¬ 
tion  stop  here.  The  swelled  imposts  necessitated  by  the  whole 
system  may  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  commercial  standards  among 
business  men  who  will  be  yearly  liable  to  fresh  exactions,  and 
will  seek  to  compensate  themselves  by  larger  profits.  All  round, 
character  will  suffer. 

Poor  Prince  Proletariat  and  poor  Dame  Bourgeoisie !  you  are 
both  victims,  but  there  is  no  reason  that  you  should  so  remain. 
Is  there  no  means  of  your  getting  together  and  presenting  a  firm 
front?  If  one  of  you  be  sullen  and  the  other  stagnant,  bestir 
yourselves  to  a  better  mood.  Organise,  organise,  organise.  There 
is  no  other  way.  Remonstrance,  petition,  some  fixed  and  mani- 
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fold  plan  of  universal  service,  must  help.  Some  love  of  voluntary 
discipline  should  be  restored.  Otherwise,  when  things  pass  en¬ 
durance  it  will  be  skilled  labour  that  will  revolt  first,  and  where 
then  will  Prince  Proletariat  he  left,  and  where  will  his  cajoling 
courtiers  be  found?  T^oth  will  stick  in  an  irreclaimable  mire,  hut 
the  Bourgeoisie  that  has  ])aid  for  all  wdll  have  gone.  Plutocrat 
alone  and  pauper  would  survive,  both  of  them  pawns  in  an  ignoble 
game.  Had  not  our  new’  Democrats  better  look  to  it  now,  lest  a 
wwse  thing  happen  to  them?  The  spirit  to  he  avoided  is  that 
which  disunites  a  nation  under  the  pretext  of  liberty,  and  brow¬ 
beats  it  under  the  pretext  of  Liberalism,  which  forces  the 
mechanical  palterns  of  a  self-conwlacent  few’  on  the  whole 
reluctant  nation  and,  even  if  unconsciously,  defaces  ideals. 
When  w’e  consider  w’hat  has  happened  and  what  is  alleged — 
the  general  drift  and  air  of  our  present  policies — we  cannot  hut 
recall  that  immortal  line  from  the  Ingoldsby  Legends, 

“And  ’cause  lie  gammons  so  the  flats  re  calls  him  veeping  Bill.” 

Walter  Sichel 


CANZONE  :  OF  ANOETiS. 


I 

He  that  is  Tiord  of  all  the  realms  of  light 
Hath  unto  me  from  His  magnificence 
Oranted  such  vision  as  hath  wrouglit  my  joy. 

Moving  my  spirit  past  the  last  defence 
That  shieldeth  mortal  things  from  mightier  sight, 
Where  freedom  of  the  soul  knows  no  alloy 
T  saw  what  forms  the  lordly  powers  employ  ; 

Three  splendours,  saw  T,  of  high  holiness. 

From  clarity  to  clarity^  ascending 
Through  all  the  roofless,  tacit  courts,  extending 
In  £ether  which  such  subtle  light  doth  bless 
As  ne’er  the  candles  of  the  stars  hath  wooed  ; 

Know  ye  herefrom  of  their  similitude. 

II 

Withdrawn  wdthin  the  cavern  of  his  wings. 

Grave  with  the  joy  of  thoughts  beneficent 
And  finely  wrought  and  durable  and  clear. 

If  so  his  eyes  showed  forth  the  mind’s  content. 

So  sate  the  first  to  whom  remembrance  clings. 
Tissued  like  hat’s  wings  did  his  wings  appear. 

Not  of  that  shadowy  colouring  and  drear, 

But  as  thin  shells,  pale  saffron ,  luminous. 

Alone,  unlonely,  whose  calm  glances  shed 
Friend’s  love  to  strangers  though  no  word  were  said 
Pensive  his  godly  state  he  keepeth  thus. 

Not  with  his  surfaces  his  power  endeth. 

But  is  as  flame  that  from  the  gem  extondeth. 

III 

My  second  marvel  stood  not  in  such  ease, 

Bnt  he,  the  cloudy  pinioned,  winged  him  on 
Then  from  my  sight  as  now  from  memory, 

The  courier  aquiline,  so  swiftly  gone! 

The  third  most  glorious  of  these  majesties 
Give  aid,  0  sapphires  of  th’  eternal  sea. 
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And  by  your  light  illume  pure  verity, 

That  azure  feldspar  bight  the  microcline, 

Or,  on  its  wing,  the  Menelaus  weareth 
Such  subtlety  of  shimmering  as  beareth 
This  marvel  onward  through  the  crystalline  : 

A  splendid  calyx  that  about  her  gloweth. 

Smiting  the  sunlight  on  whose  ray  she  goeth. 

IV 

The  diver  at  Sorrento  from  beneath 
The  vitreous  indigo,  who  swiftly  riseth 
By  will  and  not  by  action  as  it  seemeth. 

Moves  not  more  smoothly ,  and  no  thought  surmiseth 
How  she  takes  motion  from  the  lustrous  sheath 
Which,  as  the  trace  behind  the  swimmer,  gleameth 
Yet  presseth  back  the  .nother  where  it  streameth. 

To  her  whom  it  adorns  this  sheath  imparteth 
The  living  motion  from  the  light  surrounding ; 

And  thus  my  nobler  parts,  to  grief’s  confounding. 
Impart  into  my  heart  a  peace  which  starteth 
From  one,  round  whom  a  graciousness  is  cast 
Which  clingeth  in  the  air  where  she  hath  past. 

V. — Tornata. 

Canzon,  to  her  whose  spirit  seems  in  sooth 
Akin  unto  the  feldspar,  since  it  is 
So  clear  and  subtle  and  azure,  I  send  thee,  saying  : 
That  since  I  looked  iipon  such  potencies 
And  glories  as  are  here  inscribed  in  Truth, 

New  boldness  hath  o’erthrown  my  long  delaying. 

And  that  thy  words  my  new-born  powers  obeying — 
Voices  at  last  to  voice  iny  heart’s  long  mood — 

.\re  come  to  greet  her  in  their  amplitude. 

Ezra  Pofnd. 


i 


X'AGl'E  THOUGHTS  ON  ART. 


It  was  on  a  day  of  rare  beauty  that  I  went  out  into  the  fields  to 
try  to  gather  these  few  thoughts.  So  golden  and  sweetly  hot  it 
was  that  they  came  lazily,  and  with  a  flight  no  more  coherent 
or  responsible  than  the  sw^oop  of  the  very  swallows  I  was  watch¬ 
ing;  and,  as  in  a  play  or  poem,  the  result  is  conditioned  by  the 
conceiving  mood,  so  I  knew’  w'ould  be  the  nature  of  my  diving, 
dipping,  pale-throated,  fork-tailed  words.  But,  after  all — I 
thought,  sitting  there — I  need  not  take  my  critical  pronounce¬ 
ments  seriously.  I  have  not  the  firm  soul  of  the  critic.  It  is  not 
my  profession  to  know  things  for  certain,  and  to  make  others 
feel  that  certainty.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  often  wrong — a  luxury 
no  critic  can  afford.  And  so,  invading  as  I  w'as  the  realm  of 
others,  I  advanced  with  a  light  pen,  knowing  that  none,  and 
least  of  all  myself,  need  expect  me  to  be  right. 

What  then,  I  thought,  is  Art?  For  I  perceived  that  to  think 
about  it  I  must  first  define  it ;  and  I  almost  stopped  thinking  at 
the  fearsome  nature  of  that  task,  till,  slowly,  there  gathered  in 
my  mind  this  group  of  wmrds  : 

Art  is  that  imaginative  expression  of  human  energy  which, 
through  technical  concretion  of  feeling  and  perception,  tends  to 
reconcile  the  individual  with  the  universal,  by  exciting  in  him 
impersonal  emotion.  And  the  greatest  Art  is  that  which  excites 
the  greatest  impersonal  emotion  in  an  hypothecated  perfect 
lumian  being. 

Impersonal  emotion  !  And  w’hat,  I  thought,  do  I  mean  by 
that?  Surely  I  mean  this  :  That  is  not  Art,  which,  while  I  am 
contemplating  it,  inspires  me  with  any  active  or  directive 
impulse;  that  is  Art,  when,  for  howmver  brief  a  moment,  it 
replaces  within  me  interest  in  myself  by  interest  in  itself.  For 
let  me  suppose  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  carved  marble  bath. 
If  my  thought  be,  “What  could  I  buy  that  for?”  Impulse  of 
acquisition;  or,  “From  what  quarry  did  it  come?”  Impulse 
of  inquiry;  or,  “Which  would  be  the  right  end  for  my  head?” 
Mixed  impulse  of  inquiry  and  acquisition — I  am  at  that  moment 
insensible  to  it  as  a  work  of  Art.  But,  if  I  stand  before  it 
vibrating  at  sight  of  its  colour  and  forms,  if  ever  so  little  and 
for  ever  so  short  a  time,  unhaunted  by  any  definite  practical 
thought  or  impulse — to  that  extent  and  for  that  moment  it  has 
stolen  me  away  out  of  myself,  and  put  itself  there  instead,  has 
linked  me  to  the  universal  by  making  me  forget  the  individual 
in  me.  And  for  that  moment,  and  only  while  that  moment  lasts. 
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it  is  to  me  a  work  of  Art.  The  word  “impersonal,”  tlien,  is  only 
used  in  this,  my  deiinilion,  to  signify  a  needed,  if  only  momentiiry, 
forgetfnhu'ss  of  one’s  own  personality  and  its  active  wants. 

So  Art,  I  thought,  is  that  which,  heard,  read,  or  looked  on, 
while  producing  no  directive  impulse,  warms  one  with  unconscious 
vibration.  Nor  can  I  imagine  any  means  of  defining  what  is  the 
greatest  Art  without  hypothecating  a  perfect  human  being.  But 
since  we  shall  never  see,  or  know’ — if  W’e  do  see — that  desirable 
creature,  dogmatism  is  banished,  “Academy”  is  dead  to  the 
discussion,  deader  than  even  Tolstoy  left  it  after  his  famous 
treatise  What  is  Art?  For,  having  destroyed  all  the  old  judges 
and  academies,  Tolstoy,  by  saying  that  the  greatest  Art  was  that 
which  appealed  to  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  raise  up  a  definite  new’  judge  or  academy,  living  at  a 
given  moment,  as  tyrannical  and  narrow  as  ever  w’ere  those  judges 
w’hom  he  had  destroyed. 

This,  at  all  events — I  thought — is  as  far  as  I  dare  go  in  defining 
w’hat  Art  is.  But  let  me  try  to  make  plain  to  myself  what  is  the 
essential  quality  that  gives  to  Art  the  pow’er  of  exciting  this 
unconscious  vibration,  this  impersonal  emotion.  It  has  been 
called  Beauty !  An  aw^kw^ard  word — a  perpetual  begging  of  the 
question  ;  too  current  in  use,  too  ambiguous  altogether;  now  too 
narrow%  now  too  wide — a  word,  in  fact,  too  glib  to  know’  at  all 
what  it  means.  And  how  dangerous  a  word — often  misleading 
us  into  slabbing  with  extraneous  floridities  w’hat  w’ould  otherwise, 
on  its  own  plane,  be  Art !  To  be  decorative  w’here  decoration  is 
not  suitable,  to  be  lyrical  where  lyricism  is  out  of  place,  is 
assuredly  to  spoil  Art,  not  to  achieve  it.  But  this  essential 
quality  of  Art  has  also  been  called  "Rhythm.  And  w^hat  is  "Rhythm 
if  not  that  mysterious  harmony  between  part  and  part,  and  part 
and  w’hole,  w’hich  gives  w’hat  is  called  life ;  that  exact  proportion, 
the  mystery  of  which  is  best  grasped  in  observing  how  life  leaves 
an  animate  creature  when  the  essential  relation  of  part  to  whole 
has  been  sufficiently  disturbed.  And  T  agree  that  this  rhythmic 
relation  of  part  to  part,  and  part  to  w’hole — in  short,  ritnlity — 
is  the  one  quality  inseparable  from  a  work  of  Art.  For  nothing 
which  does  not  seem  to  a  man  possessed  of  this  rhythmic  vitality 
can  ever  steal  him  out  of  himself. 

And  having  got  thus  far  in  my  thoughts  T  paused,  watching 
the  swallow's;  for  they  seemed  to  me  the  symbol,  in  their  sw’ift. 
sure  curvetting,  all  daring  and  balance  and  surprise,  of  the 
delicate  poise  and  motion  of  .\rt,  that  visits  no  two  men  alike, 
in  a  world  where  no  tw’o  things  of  all  the  things  there  be,  are 
quite  the  same. 

Yes, — T  thought— and  this  Art  is  assuredly  the  one  form  of 
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human  energy  which  really  works  for  union  and  destroys  the 
barriers  between  man  and  man.  It  is  the  continual,  unconscious 
replacement,  however  fleeting,  of  one  self  by  another ;  the  real 
cement  of  human  life;  the  everlasting  refreshment,  and  renewal. 
For  what  is  grievous,  dompting,  grim,  about  our  lives  is  that  we 
are  shut  up  within  ourselves,  with  an  itch  to  get  outside  ourselves. 
And  to  be  stolen  away  from  ourselves  by  Art  is  a  momentary 
relaxation  from  that  itching,  a  minute’s  profound,  and,  as  it  were, 
secret,  enfranchisement.  The  active  amusements  and  relaxatiojis 
of  life  can  only  give  rest  to  certain  of  our  faculties  by  indulging 
others ;  the  whole  self  is  never  rested  save  through  that  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  self,  which  comes  through  rapt  contemplation  of 
Nature,  or  of  Art. 

And  suddenly  I  remembered  having  read  in  a  recent  essay  : 
“.\rt  in  its  highest  forms  does  not  produce  self-forgetfulness,  but 
self-realisation  of  an  extraordinary  intensity  and  vividness ;  by 
cutting  the  ties  of  momentary  matters  it  sets  us  free  to  be  our¬ 
selves  more  fully,  to  live  our  own  soul-lives  more  intensely.”  ^ 

Ah!  but— I  thought — that  is  not  the  first  and  instant  effect  of 
Ai't ;  it  is  the  fl/ter-effect  of  that  momentary  replacement  of 
oneself  by  the  self  of  the  work  before  us  ;  it  is  surely  the  result  of 
that  brief  span  of  enlargement,  enfranchisement,  and  rest. 

Yes,  Art  is  the  great  and  universal  refreshment.  For  Art  is 
never  dogmatic ;  holds  no  brief  for  itself — you  may  take  it  or  you 
may  leave  it.  It  does  not  force  itself  rudely  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  It  is  reverent  to  all  tempers,  to  all  points  of  view.  But 
it  is  wilful — the  very  wind  in  the  comings  and  goings  of  its 
influence,  an  uncapturable  fugitive,  visiting  our  hearts  at  vagrant, 
sweet  moments ;  since  even  before  the  greatest  W’orks  of  Art  we 
often  stand  without  being  able  quite  to  lose  ourselves !  That 
restful  oblivion  comes,  we  never  quite  know  when — and  it  is 
gone !  But  when  it  comes  it  is  a  spirit  hovering  with  cool  wings, 
blessing  us  from  least  to  greatest  according  to  our  powers ;  a 
spirit  deathless  and  varied  as  human  life  itself. 

And  in  what  sort  of  age — I  thought — are  artists  living  now? 
Are  conditions  favourable?  Life  is  very  multiple  ;  “movements” 
are  very  many  ;  interest  in  “facts  ”  is  very  great ;  “new^s  ”  batters 
at  our  brains ;  limelight  is  terribly  turned  on — and  all  this  is 
adverse  to  the  artist.  Yet  leisure  is  abundant ;  the  facilities  for 
study  great ;  Liberty  is  respected.  But  far  exceeding  all  other 
reasons,  there  is  one  great  reason  wdiy  in  this  age  of  ours  Art, 
it  seems,  must  flourish.  For  just  as  cross-breeding  in  Nature — 
if  it  be  not  too  violent — often  gives  an  extra  vitality  to  the  off¬ 
spring,  so  does  cross-breeding  of  philosophies  make  for  vitality 
(1)  Art,  Life,  and  Criticism.  Edwin  Bjorkman. 
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in  Art.  Historians,  looking  back  from  the  far  future,  may  record 
this  age  as  the  Third  Renaissance.  We  who  are  lost  in  it, 
working  or  looking  on,  can  neither  tell  what  w'e  are  doing  nor 
where  standing ;  but  we  cannot  help  observing  that,  just  as  in 
the  Greek  Renaissance,  worn-out  Pagan  orthodoxy  was  pene¬ 
trated  by  new  philosophy ;  just  as  in  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Pagan  philosophy,  reasserting  itself,  fertilised  again  an  already 
too  inbred  Christian  creed  ;  so  now.  Orthodoxy  fertilised  by  Science 
is  producing  a  fresh  and  fuller  conception  of  life — a  love  of  Perfec¬ 
tion,  not  for  hope  of  reward,  not  for  fear  of  punishment,  but  for 
Perfection’s  sake.  Slowly,  under  our  feet,  beneath  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  is  forming  that  new  philosophy,  and  it  is  in  times  of  new 
philosophies  that  Art,  itself  in  essence  always  a  discovery,  must 
flourish.  Those  w'hose  sacred  suns  and  moons  are  ever  in  the 
past,  tell  us  that  our  Art  is  going  to  the  dogs ;  and  it  is  true  that 
we  are  in  confusion  !  The  waters  are  broken,  and  every  nerve 
and  sinew  of  the  artist  is  strained  to  discover  his  own  safety.  It 
is  an  age  of  stir  and  change,  a  season  of  new  wine  and  old  bottles. 
Yet  assuredly,  in  spite  of  breakages  and  waste,  a  wine  worth  the 
drinking  is  all  the  time  being  made. 

I  ceased  again  to  think,  for  the  sun  had  dipped  low,  and  the 
midges  were  biting  me.  The  sounds  of  evening  had  begun, 
those  innumerable  far-travelling  cries  of  man  and  bird  and  beast 
— so  clear  and  intimate — of  remote  countrysides  at  sunset.  And 
for  long  I  listened,  too  vague  to  move  my  pen. 

New  philosophy — a  vigorous  Art !  Are  there  not  all  the  signs 
of  it?  In  music,  sculpture,  painting;  in  fiction — and  drama;  in 
dancing ;  in  criticism  itself,  if  criticism  be  an  Art.  Yes ;  we  are 
reaching  out  to  a  new  faith  not  yet  crystallised,  to  a  new  Art  not 
yet  perfected  ;  the  forms  still  to  find — the  flowers  still  to  fashion  ! 

And  how  has  it  come,  this  slowly  growing  faith  in  Perfection 
for  Perfection’s  sake?  Surely  thus.  When  the  Western  world 
awoke  one  day  to  find  that  it  no  longer  believed  corporately 
and  for  certain  in  future  life  for  the  individual — when  it  began 
to  feel  :  “I  cannot  say  more  than  that  there  may  be  individual 
life  to  come;  that  Death  may  be  the  end  of  man,  or  that  Death 
may  be  nothing  ” — it  began  also  to  ask  itself  in  this  uncertainty  : 
“Do  I  then  desire  to  go  on  living?  ”  And,  since  it  found  that  it 
desired  to  go  on  living  at  least  as  earnestly  as  ever  it  did  before, 
it  began  to  inquire  why.  And  slowly  it  perceived  that  there  was, 
inborn  within  it,  a  passionate  instinct,  of  which  it  had  hardly  till 
then  been  conscious — a  sacred  instinct  to  perfect  itself,  now,  as 
well  as  in  a  possible  hereafter ;  to  perfect  itself  because  Perfection 
was  desirable,  a  vision  to  be  adored  and  striven  for;  a  dream 
motive  fastened  within  the  Universe ;  the  very  essential  Cause 
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of  everything.  And  it  began  to  see  that  this  Perfection, 
cosmically,  was  nothing  but  perfect  Equilibrium  and  Harmony ; 
and  in  human  relations,  nothing  but  perfect  Love  and  Justice. 
And  Perfection  began  to  glow  before  the  eyes  of  the  Western 
world  like  a  new  star  ,  whose  light  touched  with  glamour  all  things 
as  they  came  forth  from  Mystery,  till  to  Mystery  they  were 
ready  to  return. 

This — I  thought — is  surely  what  the  Western  world  has  dimly 
been  rediscovering.  There  has  crept  into  our  minds  once  more 
the  feeling  that  the  Universe  is  all  of  a  piece,  Equipoise  supreme  ; 
and  all  things  equally  wonderful,  and  mysterious,  and  valuable. 
We  have  begun  in  fact,  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the  artist’s  creed, 
that  nothing  may  we  despise  or  neglect — that  everything  is  worth 
the  doing  well,  the  making  fair — that  our  God,  Perfection,  is 
implicit  everywhere,  and  the  revelation  of  Him,  the  business  of 
our  Art. 

And  as  I  jotted  down  these  w’ords,  I  noticed  that  some  real  stars 
had  crept  up  into  the  sky,  so  gradually  darkening  above  the 
pollard  limes;  cuckoos,  who  had  been  calling  on  the  thorn  trees 
all  the  afternoon,  were  silent;  the  swallows  no  longer  flitted 
past,  but  a  bat  was  already  in  career  over  the  holly  hedge;  and 
round  me  the  buttercups  were  closing.  The  whole  form  and 
feeling  of  the  world  had  changed ,  so  that  I  seemed  to  have  before 
me  a  new  picture  hanging. 

Ah  ! — I  thought — Art  must  indeed  be  priest  of  this  new  faith 
in  Perfection,  whose  motto  is  “Harmony,  Proportion,  Balance.” 
For  by  Art  alone  can  true  harmony  in  human  affairs  be  fostered, 
true  Proportion  revealed,  and  true  Equipoise  preserved.  Is  not 
the  training  of  an  artist  a  training  in  the  due  relation  of  one  thing 
with  another,  and  in  the  faculty  of  expressing  that  relation 
clearly;  and,  even  more,  a  training  in  the  faculty  of  disengaging 
from  self  the  very  essence  of  self  and  passing  that  essence  into 
other  selves  by  so  delicate  means  that  none  shall  see  how  it  is 
done,  yet  be  insensibly  unified?  Is  not  the  artist,  of  all  men,  born 
to  be  foe  of  partisanship  and  parochialism,  of  distortions  and 
extravagance,  the  discoverer  of  that  jack-o’-lantern — Truth  ;  for, 
if  Truth  be  not  Spiritual  Proportion  I  know  not  what  it  may  be. 
Truth,  it  seems  to  me,  is  no  absolute  thing,  but  always  relative, 
the  essential  symmetry  in  the  varying  relationships  of  life ;  and 
the  most  perfect  truth  but  the  concrete  expression  of  the  most 
penetrating  vision.  Life  seen  throughout  as  a  countless  show  of 
the  finest  w'orks  of  Art ;  Ijife  shaped,  and  purged  of  the  irrelevant, 
the  gross,  and  the  extravagant;  Life,  as  it  were,  spiritually 
selected — that  is  Truth;  a  thing  as  multiple,  and  changing,  as 
subtle,  and  strange,  as  Life  itself,  and  as  little  to  be  bound  by 
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dogma.  Truth  admits  but  the  one  rule  :  no  dehciency,  and  no 
excess!  Disobedient  to  that  rule,  nothing  attains  full  vitality. 
And  secretly  fettered  by  that  rule  is  Art,  whose  business  is  the 
creation  of  vital  things. 

That  aesthete,  to  be  sure,  was  right  enough  who  said  :  "It  is 
Style  that  makes  one  believe  in  a  thing ;  nothing  but  Style." 
For  what  is  style  in  its  true  sense  save  fidelity  to  idea  and  mood, 
and  perfect  balance  in  the  clothing  of  them.  And  1  thought : 
Can  one  believe  in  the  decadence  of  Art  in  an  age  which,  however 
unconsciously  as  yet,  is  beginning  to  worship  that  which  Art 
worships — Perfection — Style? 

The  faults  of  our  Arts  to-day  are  the  faults  of  zeal  and  oE 
adventure,  the  faidts  and  crudities  of  pioneers,  the  errors  and 
mishaps  of  the  explorer.  They  must  pass  through  many  fevers 
and  many  times  lose  their  way,  but  at  all  events  they  shall  not 
go  dying  in  their  beds  and  be  buried  at  Kensal  Green.  And  here 
and  there  amid  the  disasters  and  wreckage  of  their  voyages  of 
discovery,  they  will  find  something  new,  some  fresh  way  of 
embellishing  life,  or  of  revealing  the  heart  of  things.  That 
characteristic  of  to-day’s  Art — the  striving  of  each  branch  of  Art 
to  burst  its  own  boundaries — to  many  spells  destruction ;  but  is 
it  not  rather  of  happy  omen  ?  The  novel  straining  to  become  the 
play — the  play  the  novel — both  trying  to  paint ;  music  striving 
to  become  story ;  poetry  gasping  to  be  music ;  painting  panting 
to  be  philosophy;  forms,  canons,  rules,  all  melting  in  the  pot; 
stagnation  broken  up  1  In  all  this  havoc  there  is  much  to  shock 
and  jar  even  the  most  eager  and  adventurous.  We  say,  "I  cannot 
stand  this  new-fangled  fellow  !  He  has  no  form  !  He  rushes  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  He  has  lost  all  the  good  of  the  old, 
and  given  us  nothing  in  its  place  !  ”  And  yet,  only  out  of  stir 
and  change  is  born  new  salvation.  To  deny  that  is  to  deny 
belief  in  man,  to  turn  our  backs  on  courage  I  It  is  well,  indeed, 
that  some  should  live  in  their  closed  studies  with  the  paintings 
and  the  books  of  yesterday — such  devotees  and  students  serve 
Art  in  their  own  way.  But  the  fresh-air  world  will  ever  want 
new  forms.  We  shall  not  get  them  without  faith  enough  to  risk 
the  old  I  The  good  will  live,  the  bad  will  die  ;  and  to-morrow  only 
can  tell  us  which  is  which  ! 

Yes — I  thought — we  take,  and  naturally,  a  too  impatient  view 
of  the  Art  of  our  own  time,  since  we  can  neither  see  the  ends 
towards  which  it  is  almost  blindly  groping,  nor  the  few  perfected 
creations  that  will  be  left  standing  amidst  the  rubble  of  abortive 
effort.  An  age  must  always  decry  itself  and  extol  its  forbears. 
The  unwritten  history  of  every  Art  will  show  us  that.  Consider 
the  novel — that  most  recent  form  of  Art.  Did  not  the  age  which 
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followed  Fielding  lament  the  treachery  of  authors  to  the 
Picaresque  tradition,  complaining  that  they  were  not  as  Fielding 
and  Smollett  were?  Be  sure  they  did.  Very  slowly,  and  in 
spite  of  opposition,  did  the  novel  attain  in  this  country  the  fullness 
of  that  biographical  form  achieved  under  Thackeray.  Very 
slowly,  and  in  face  of  condemnation,  it  has  been  losing  that 
form  in  favour  of  a  greater  vividness,  which  places  before  the 
reader’s  brain,  not  historical  statements,  as  it  were,  of  motives 
and  of  facts,  but  word-paintings  of  things  and  persons,  so  chosen 
and  arranged  that  the  reader  may  see,  as  if  at  first  hand,  the 
spirit  of  Life  at  work  before  him.  The  new  novel  has  as  many 
bemoaners  as  the  old  novel  had  when  it  was  new.  It  is  no 
question  of  better  or  worse,  but  of  differing  forms — of  change 
dictated  by  gradual  suitability  to  the  changing  conditions  of  our 
social  life,  and  to  the  ever-fresh  discoveries  of  craftsmen,  in  the 
intoxication  of  which,  old  and  equally  worthy  craftsmanship  is 
too  often  for  the  moment  overlaid  and  lost.  The  vested  interests 
of  life  favour  the  line  of  least  resistance — disliking  and  revolting 
against  disturbance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spurious  glamour  is 
inclined  to  gather  around  what  is  new.  And  because  of  these  two 
deflecting  factors,  those  who  break  through  old  forms  must  always 
expect  to  be  dead  before  the  new'  forms  they  have  unconsciously 
created  have  found  their  true  level,  high  or  low,  in  the  world  of 
Art.  When  a  thing  is  new  it  is  “nohow!”  In  the  fluster  of 
meeting  novelty,  we  have  even  seen  coherence  attempting  to 
bind  together  two  personalities  so  fundamentally  opposed  as  those 
of  Ibsen  and  Bernard  Shaw — dramatists  with  hardly  a  quality  in 
common;  no  identity  of  tradition,  or  belief;  not  the  faintest 
resemblance  in  methods  of  construction  or  technique.  Yet  con¬ 
temporary  estimate  talks  of  them  often  in  the  same  breath.  They 
are  new  !  It  is  enough.  And  others  as  utterly  unlike  them  both. 
’Phey,  too,  are  new.  They  have  as  yet  no  other  label.  Lump 
them  in  ! 

And  so — I  thought — it  must  always  be ;  for  Time  is  essential 
to  the  proper  placing  and  estimate  of  all  Art.  And  is  it  not  this 
feeling  that  contemporary  judgments  are  apt  to  turn  out  a  little 
ludicrous,  w'hich  has  turned  criticism  of  late  to  the  form,  not  so 
much  of  judgment  pronounced,  as  of  impression  recorded — re¬ 
creative  statement — a  kind,  in  fact,  of  expression  of  the  critic’s 
self,  elicited  through  contemplation  of  a  book,  a  play,  a  symphony, 
a  picture?  For  this  kind  of  criticism  there  has  even  recently  been 
claimed  an  actual  identity  wdth  creation,  in  a  passage  which  runs 
thus  :  “Taste  must  reproduce  the  work  of  Art  within  itself  in 
order  to  understand  and  judge  it ;  and  at  that  moment  aesthetic 
judgment  becomes  nothing  more  nor  less  than  creative  art  itself. 
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The  identity  of  genius  and  taste  is  the  final  achievement  of 
modern  thought  on  the  subject  of  Art,  and  it  means  that,  funda¬ 
mentally,  the  creative  and  the  critical  instincts  are  one  and  the 
same.”  ^ 

i®sthetic  judgment  and  creative  power  identical !  I  wondered, 
reading,  and  still  wonder !  For  however  sympathetic  one  may 
feel  towards  this  new  criticism,  however  one  may  recognise  that 
the  recording  of  impression  has  a  wider,  more  elastic,  and  more 
lasting  value  than  the  delivery  of  arbitrary  judgment  based  on 
rigid  laws  of  taste ;  however  one  may  admit  that  it  approaches 
the  creative  gift  in  so  far  as  it  demands  the  qualities  of  receptivity 
and  reproduction — is  there  not  still  lacking  to  this  “new”  critic 
something  of  that  thirsting  spirit  of  discovery  which  precedes  the 
creation — hitherto  so-called — of  anything?  Criticism,  taste, 
aesthetic  judgment,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  task,  wait  till  life 
has  been  imprisoned  for  them  before  they  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  image  which  that  imprisoned  fragment  of  life  makes  on  the 
mirror  of  their  minds.  But  a  thing  “created  ”  springs  from  a  germ 
unconsciously  implanted  by  the  direct  impact  of  unfettered  life 
on  the  whole  range  of  the  creator’s  temperament ;  and  round  the 
germ  thus  engendered  the  creative  artist — ever  penetrating,  dis¬ 
covering,  selecting — goes  on  building  cell  on  cell,  gathered  from 
a  million  little  fresh  impacts  and  visions.  And  to  say  that  this 
is  also  exactly  what  the  re-creative  critic  does  is  to  say  that  the 
interpretative  musician  is  creator  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the 
composer  of  the  music  that  he  interprets.  And  if,  indeed,  these 
processes  be  the  same  in  kind,  they  are  in  degree  so  far  apart 
that  one  would  think  the  wmrd  creative  unfortunately  used  of 
both.  .  .  . 

But  this  speculation — I  thought — is  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  vagueness.  Let  there  be  some  thread  of  coherence  in  the 
progress  of  your  thoughts,  as  in  the  progress  of  this  evening,  fast 
fading  into  night.  Eeturn  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  Art !  And  recognise  that  you  will  seem,  on  the 
face  of  it,  a  heretic  to  the  school  whose  doctrine  was  incarnated  by 
Oscar  Wilde  in  that  admirable  apotheosis  of  half  truths.  The 
Decay  of  the  Art  of  Lying.  Did  he  not  there  say,  “No  great 
artist  ever  sees  things  as  they  really  are  ” ;  while  you  have  put  it 
thus  ;  The  seeing  of  things  as  they  really  are — the  seeing  of  a 
proportion  veiled  from  other  eyes  (together  with  the  power  of 
expression),  is  what  makes  a  man  an  artist.  What  makes  him  a 
great  artist  is  that  high  fervour  of  spirit  which  produces  a  superla¬ 
tive,  instead  of  a  comparative,  clarity  of  vision. 

Close  to  this  house  of  mine  there  are  some  pines  with  gnarled 

(1)  The  New  Critici-om.  Professor  Spingarn.  Columbia  University,  U.S.A. 
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red  limbs  flauked  by  beech  trees.  And  there  is  often  a  very  deep 
blue  sky  behind.  Generally,  that  is  all  I  see.  But  once  in  a  way, 
in  those  trees  against  that  sky  I  seem  to  see  all  the  passionate 
life  and  glow  that  Titian  painted  into  his  Pagan  pictures.  I 
have  a  vision  of  mysterious  meaning,  of  a  mysterious  relation 
between  that  sky  and  those  trees  with  their  gnarled  red  limbs, 
and  Life  as  I  know  it.  When  I  have  had  that  vision  I  always 
feel  that  it  is  reality,  and  all  those  other  times,  when  I  am  not 
so  blessed,  simple  unreality  ;  and  if  I  were  a  painter,  it  is  for  such 
fervent  feeling  I  should  wait  before  moving  brush.  This,  so 
intimate,  inner  vision  of  reality,  seems  in  duller  moments  well- 
nigh  grotesque ;  and  hence  that  other  glib  half-truth  :  “  Art 
is  greater  than  Life  itself.”  Art  is  greater  than  Life  in  the 
sense  that  the  power  of  Art  is  the  disengagement  from  Life  of 
its  real  spirit  and  significance.  But  in  any  other  sense,  to  say 
that  Art  is  greater  than  Life  from  which  it  emerges,  and  into 
which  it  must  remerge,  can  but  suspend  the  artist  over  Life,  with 
his  feet  in  the  air  and  his  head  in  the  clouds — Prig  masquerading 
as  Demi-god.  ‘‘Nature  is  no  great  Mother  who  has  borne  us. 
She  is  our  creation.  It  is  in  our  brain  that  she  quickens  to  life.” 
Such  is  the  highest  hyperbole  of  the  aesthetic  creed.  But  what 
is  creative  instinct  if  not  an  incessant  living  sympathy  with 
Nature,  a  constant  craving  like  that  of  Nature’s  own,  to  fashion 
something  new  out  of  all  that  conies  w'ithin  the  grasp  of  those 
faculties  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  us?  The  qualities  of 
vision,  of  fancy,  and  of  imaginative  power,  are  no  more  divorced 
from  Nature  than  are  the  qualities  of  common  sense  and  courage. 
They  are  rarer,  that  is  all.  But,  in  truth,  no  one  holds  such 
views.  Not  even  those  who  utter  them.  They  are  the  rhetoric, 
the  over-statement  of  half-truths,  by  such  as  wish  to  condemn 
what  they  call  ‘‘Realism,”  without  being  temperamentally 
capable  of  appreciating  what  ‘‘Realism  ”  really  is. 

And  what — I  thought — is  Realism?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
that  word  so  wildly  used?  Is  it  descriptive  of  technique,  or 
descriptive  of  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  or  both,  or  neither?  Was 
Turgenev  a  realist?  No  greater  poet  ever  wrote  in  prose,  nor 
anyone  who  more  closely  brought  the  actual  shapes  of  men  and 
things  before  us.  Was  he  a  realist?  No  more  fervent  idealists 
than  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy  ever  lived  ;  and  none  more  careful  to 
make  their  people  real.  Were  they  realists?  No  more  deeply 
fantastic  writer  can  I  conceive  than  Dostoievsky,  nor  any  who 
has  described  actual  situations  more  vividly.  Was  he  a  realist? 
The  late  Stephen  Crane  was  called  a  realist.  Than  whom  no 
more  impressionistic  WTiter  ever  painted  with  words.  What  then 
is  the  heart  of  this  term  still  often  used  as  an  expression  almost 
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of  abuse?  To  me,  at  all  events — I  thought — the  words  realism, 
realistic,  have  no  longer  reference  to  technique,  for  which  the 
words  naturalism,  naturalistic  serve  far  better.  Nor  do  they 
imply  a  lack  of  imaginative  power — which  is  as  much  demanded 
by  realism  as  by  romanticism.  A  realist,  as  I  understand  the 
word,  may  be  naturalistic,  poetic,  idealistic,  fantastic,  impres¬ 
sionistic,  anything,  indeed,  except  romantic;  that,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  realistic,  he  cannot  be.  The  word,  to  me,  characterises 
that  artist  who  invents  tale  or  design  revealing  the  actual  inter¬ 
relating  spirit  of  life,  character,  and  thought,  with  a  primary  view 
to  enlighten ;  as  distinguished  from  that  artist — whom  I  call 
romantic — wdio  invents  tale  or  design  with  a  primary  view  to 
delight.  It  is  a  question  of  temperamental  antecedent  motive  in 
the  artist,  and  nothing  more. 

Realist — Romanticist !  Enlightenment — Amusement !  That 

is  the  true  apposition.  To  make  a  revelation — to  tell  a  fairy-tale  ! 
And  either  of  these  artists  may  use  what  form  he  likes — natural¬ 
istic,  fantastic,  poetic,  impressionistic.  For  it  is  not  by  the  form, 
but  by  the  purpose  and  mood  of  his  art  that  he  shall  be  known, 
as  one  or  as  the  other.  Realists,  w^e  know,  including  the  half  of 
Shakespeare  that  was  realist,  not  being  primarily  concerned  to 
amuse  their  audience,  are  still  comparatively  unpopular  in  a 
world  made  up  for  the  greater  part  of  men  of  action,  who  in¬ 
stinctively  reject  all  art  that  does  not  distract  them  without 
causing  them  to  think.  For  thought  makes  demands  on  an 
energy  already  in  full  use ;  thought  causes  introspection ;  and 
introspection  causes  discomfort,  and  disturbs  the  grooves  of  action. 
But  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  realist  is  to  enlighten  rather 
than  to  delight,  is  not  to  say  that  in  his  art  the  realist  is  not 
amusing  himself  as  much  as  ever  is  the  teller  of  a  fairy-tale, 
though  he  does  not  deliberately  start  out  to  do  so ;  he  is  amusing, 
too,  a  large  part  of  mankind.  For,  admitted  that  the  object  and 
the  test  of  Art  is  the  awakening  of  vibration,  of  impersonal 
emotion,  it  is  still  usually  forgotten  that  men  fall,  roughly 
speaking,  into  two  flocks — those  whose  intelligence  is  uninquiring 
in  the  face  of  Art,  and  does  not  demand  to  be  appeased  before 
their  emotions  can  be  stirred ;  and  those  who,  having  a  speculative 
bent  of  mind,  must  first  be  satisfied  by  the  enlightening  quality 
in  a  work  of  Art  before  that  w’ork  of  Art  can  make  them  feel  at 
all.  The  audience  of  the  realist  is  drawn  from  this  latter  type 
of  man ;  the  much  larger  audience  of  the  romantic  artist  from 
the  former;  together  with,  in  both  cases,  those  fastidious  few  for 
whom  all  Art  is  style  and  only  style,  and  who  welcome  either 
kind  so  long  as  it  is  good  enough. 

To  me,  then — I  thought — this  division  into  Realism  and 
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Komance,  so  understood,  is  the  main  cleavage  in  all  the  Arts;  s 

but  it  is  hard  to  find  pure  examples  of  either  kind.  For  even  \ 

the  most  determined  realist  has  more  than  a  streak  in  him  of  I 

the  romanticist,  and  the  most  resolute  romanticist  finds  it  im-  i 

possible  at  times  to  be  quite  unreal.  Correggio,  Guido  Eeni,  \ 

Watteau,  Leighton — were  they  not  perhaps  somewhat  pure  | 

romanticists;  Leonardo,  Eembrandt,  Hogarth,  Watts — mainly 
realist ;  and  Botticelli,  Titian,  Eaphael,  a  blend  of  both.  Dumas 
pere,  and  Scott,  surely  romantic;  Flaubert  and  Tolstoy  as  surely 
realists ;  Dickens  and  Cervantes,  blended.  Keats  and  Swinburne 
—romantic ;  Browning  and  Whitman — realistic ;  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe,  both.  The  Greek  dramatists — realists.  The  Arabian 
Nights  and  Malory — romantic.  The  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
Old  Testament,  both  realism  and  romance.  But  how  thin  often 
is  the  hedge !  And  how  poor  a  business  the  partisan  abuse  of 
either  kind  of  art  in  a  world  where  each  sort  of  mind  has  full 
right  to  its  own  due  expression,  and  grumbling  lawful  only  when 
due  expression  is  not  attained.  One  man  may  not  care  for  a 
Eembrandt  portrait  of  a  plain  old  woman ;  a  graceful  Watteau 
decoration  may  leave  another  cold ;  but  foolish  will  he  be  who 
denies  that  both  are  faithful  to  their  conceiving  moods,  and  so 
proportioned  part  to  part,  and  part  to  whole,  as  to  have,  each  in 
its  own  way,  that  inherent  rhythm  or  vitality  which  is  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  Art.  He  is  but  a  poor  philosopher  who  holds  a  view  so 
narrow  as  to  exclude  forms  not  to  his  personal  taste.  No  realist 
can  love  romantic  Art  so  much  as  he  loves  his  own,  but  when 
that  Art  fulfils  the  laws  of  its  peculiar  being,  if  he  would  be  no 
blind  partisan,  he  must  admit  it.  The  romanticist  will  never 
bo  amused  by  realism,  but  let  him  not  for  that  reason  be  so 
parochial  as  to  think  that  realism,  when  it  achieves  vitality,  is 
not  Art.  .\rt  is  but  the  perfected  expression  of  self  in  contact 
with  the  world ;  whether  that  self  be  of  enlightening,  or  of  fairy¬ 
telling  temperament,  is  of  no  moment  whatever.  The  tossing 
of  abuse  from  realist  to  romanticist  and  back  is  but  the  sword¬ 
play  of  two  one-eyed  men  with  their  blind  side  turned  towards 
each  other.  Shall  not  each  attempt  at  Art  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits?  If  found  not  shoddy,  faked,  or  forced,  but  true  to  itself, 
true  to  its  conceiving  mood,  and  fair-proportioned  part  to  whole, 
so  that  it  lives — then,  realistic  or  romantic,  in  the  name  of  fair¬ 
ness  let  it  pass!  For  of  all  kinds  of  human  energy.  Art  is  the 
most  free,  the  least  parochial,  and  demands  of  us  an  essential 
tolerance  of  all  its  forms.  Shall  we,  then,  waste  breath  and  ink 
in  condemnation  of  artists  because  their  temperaments  are  not 
our  own? 

But  the  shapes  and  colours  of  the  day  were  now  all  blurred ; 
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every  tree  and  stone  entangled  in  the  dusk.  How  different  the 
world  seemed  from  that  in  which  I  had  first  sat  down,  with  the 
swallows  flirting  past.  And  my  mood  was  different,  for  each  of 
those  worlds  had  brought  to  my  heart  its  proper  feeling — painted 
on  my  eyes  the  just  picture.  And  Night,  that  was  coming,  would 
bring  me  yet  another  mood  that  would  frame  itself  with  con¬ 
sciousness  at  its  own  fair  moment,  and  hang  before  me.  A  quiet 
owl  stole  by  in  the  field  below  and  vanished  into  the  heart  of  a 
tree.  And  suddenly  above  the  moor-line  I  saw  the  large  moon 
rising.  Cinnamon-coloured,  it  made  all  things  swim,  made  me 
uncertain  of  my  thoughts,  vague  with  a  mazy  feeling.  Shapes 
seemed  but  drifts  of  moon-dust,  and  true  reality  nothing  save  a 
sort  of  still  listening  to  the  wind.  And  for  long  I  sat,  just 
watching  the  moon  creep  up,  and  hearing  the  thin,  dry  rustle 
of  the  leaves  along  the  holly  hedge.  And  there  came  to  me  this 
thought  :  What  is  this  Universe — that  never  had  beginning  and 
will  never  have  an  end — but  a  myriad  striving  to  perfect  pictures 
never  the  same,  so  blending  and  fading  one  into  another  that 
all  form  one  great  perfected  picture.  And  what  are  we — ripples 
on  the  tides  of  a  birthless,  deathless,  equipoised  Creative  Purpose 
— but  little  works  of  Art? 

But  trying  to  record  that  thought,  I  noticed  that  my  note¬ 
book  was  damp  with  dew.  The  cattle  were  lying  down.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see. 

John  Gausworthy. 
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The  close  of  a  year  which  had  been  marked  both  at  home  and 
abroad  by  grave  events,  not  a  few  of  them  of  an  extraordinary 
and  even  sensational  character,  saw  the  fate  of  Persia  appar¬ 
ently  trembling  in  the  balance.  Questions  have  been  asked  and 
statements  made  in  Parliament,  and  there  has  been  some  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Press,  with  respect  to  the  present  critical  position  of 
affairs  in  that  country — “once  so  powerful  and  so  mighty,”  as 
Lord  Curzon  phrased  it  the  other  day,  and  now  so  low.  Yet 
the  subject,  on  the  whole,  has  not  excited  that  keen  and  general 
attention  it  undoubtedly  deserves.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
digestion  of  our  public  has  been  already  somewhat  over-taxed 
by  other  heavy  matters,  both  domestic  and  foreign ;  but  there  are 
stronger  reasons  for  this  lack  of  interest.  One  is  that  as  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  State  are  agreed  on  the  policy  of  “  continuity  ” 
in  our  international  relations,  the  Persian  question,  as  well  as 
other  questions  in  the  same  domain,  is  not  regarded,  generally 
speaking,  as  a  fit  theme  for  the  usual  contention  between  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Liberals.  This  leads,  perchance  not  altogether 
happily,  to  a  certain  loss  of  piquancy  in  the  public  consideration 
of  such  topics,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  the  absence  of  that 
desire  for  full  knowledge  about  them  which  is  essential  to  arouse 
and  maintain  interest  in  them  undiminished.  Plain  people  think 
that  when  the  two  great  parties  in  Parliament  see  eye  to  eye  on  a 
particular  subject,  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  bother  themselves 
with  it — and  they  don’t  bother.  Thus,  by  this  sort  of  hypnotism, 
the  country  has  little  real  understanding  of  Persian  affairs  as  they 
are  at  this  time ;  certainly,  it  has  much  less  understanding  than 
it  had  of  them  ten  years  ago,  as  they  then  were. 

These  words,  “ten  years  ago,”  pierce  to  the  quick  of  the  thing. 
For  another  reason,  and  one  that  is  more  immediately  germane 
to  the  subject  of  this  article,  for  this  indifference  and  want  of 
interest,  is  the  existence  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  what  it  has 
brought  about.  Whatever  else  the  Entente  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Kussia  has  or  has  not  achieved,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  caused  a  profound  change  in  what  may  be  called 
our  official  view  of  Russia’s  attitude  to  the  British  Empire, 
though  to  what  extent  the  bulk  of  our  public  share  at  heart  the 
official  view  can  hardly  be  affirmed  with  any  degree  of  positive¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  developments  arising  out  of  the 
very  question  of  the  fate  of  Persia  may  lead  to  the  truth  being 
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revealed  one  way  or  the  other.  For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the 
ofi&cial  view  is  the  view,  and  the  public  appear  disposed  to  accept 
it.  In  the  same  way  that  British  distrust  of  France  has  dis¬ 
appeared  under  the  Entente,  so  it  may  be  that  British  distrust 
of  Kussia  also  has  vanished  under  the  same  genial  influence.  But 
during  so  recent  a  period  as  that  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
British  feeling  was  unmistakably  anti-Russian  ;  it  must  be  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  competent  observers  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  result  of  that  war  made  our  public  dis¬ 
tinctly  less  hostile  to  Russia.  Russophobia  is  neither  so  prevalent 
nor  so  virulent  as  it  once  was — this  is  clear.  Ten  years  ago  the 
news  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  Persia  would  have  thrown 
our  Press  and  our  people  into  a  frenzy  of  passionate  rage  and 
hysterical  excitement,  and  instantly  the  storm-clouds  of  war 
would  have  loomed  dark  and  formidable  upon  the  w^orld. 

Ten  years  ago !  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ten  years  ago 
Russia  would  not  have  invaded  Persia.  Now  all  is  changed. 
The  report  that  several  thousand  Russian  soldiers  had  advanced 
into  Persia  in  December  w’as  received  in  England,  as  a  rule, 
with  much  calmness  and  composure.  In  our  Press  and  in  our 
Parliament  there  were  explanations  of  the  action  of  Russia,  but 
there  was  very  little,  if  any,  excitement,  and  this  came  about 
largely  because  the  British  Government,  under  the  Entente  in 
its  special  application  to  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  admitted  that 
they  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  in 
a  great  measure,  or  altogether  practically,  a  party  to  the  whole 
business.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  Government,  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  the  Russian  Government,  disclaimed  any  idea 
that  the  march  of  Russian  troops  into  Persia  menaced  the  “in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence  ”  of  that  country — there  w^as  to  he  no 
partition.  This  categorical  declaration  was  calculated  to  satisfy, 
more  or  less,  the  sentimentalists,  as  well  as  many  who  are  by  no 
means  sentimentalists,  that  there  w'as  no  intention  of  destroying 
a  weak  nation,  and  the  traditionalists,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
who  insist  on  a  “buffer  State  ”  and  a  scientific  frontier  for  India, 
both  of  which  would  be  lost  w^ere  Persia  to  be  divided. 

The  student  of  international  affairs,  past  or  present,  can  never 
regard  the  word  “categorical”  without  suspicion  and  misgiving 
Avhen  prefaced  to  a  political  declaration  that  denies  something — 
the  dementi  has  nothing  of  sanctity  about  it.  And  this  particular 
declaration  wnth  respect  to  Persia  does  not  face  the  facts — the 
real  facts,  as  w^e  say  in  these  loose-lipped  days— of  the  situation. 
The  real  facts  are  that,  properly  speaking,  Persia  is  not  a 
sovereign  State,  that  it  is  not  independent,  and  that  its  integrity 
— meaning  thereby  the  inviolability  of  its  soil  to  outside  States 
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—is  already,  for  practical  purposes,  gone.  For  four  years  Great 
Britain  and  Eussia  have  been  parties  to  an  Agreement  by  which, 
without  Persia’s  consent,  and,  indeed,  entirely  against  it,  Persia 
was  divided,  like  the  Gaul  of  Caesar,  into  three  parts  or  zones. 
One  part,  the  north,  by  far  the  most  valuable  section  of  the 
country,  containing  its  capital,  Teheran,  and  its  next  most  im¬ 
portant  city,  Tabriz,  was  apportioned  as  the  Eussian  sphere. 
The  second  part,  the  south-east,  in  itself  very  much  less  desirable 
than  the  first,  containing  only  one  town  of  any  note,  was  con¬ 
stituted  the  British  sphere;  the  territory  forms  a  rough  triangle, 
of  which  the  east  side  adjoins  Baluchistan  and  part  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  the  south  is  the  littoral  of  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  far  as  Bunder  Abbas,  and  the  remaining,  or  west  side, 
is  a  line  drawn  from  that  port  to  meet  the  top  of  the  east  side 
on  the  Afghan  frontier.  The  third  part  was  declared  a  neutral 
zone;  it  consists  largely  of  desert,  except  in  the  west.  Last 
year  Anglo-Indian  cavalry  were  moved  up  from  Bushire  to 
Shiraz,  the  chief  town  in  the  neutral  zone,  so  that  the 
zone  is  no  longer  truly  neutral.  For  four  years  past 

Turkish  troops  have  occupied  a  considerable  district  around 
Ijake  Urumiah  in  the  north-west,  in  the  Eussian  sphere, 
and  evince  no  desire  to  leave  it.  These  real  facts  show 

clearly,  unless  words  have  lost  their  meaning,  that  the  “integrity 
and  independence”  of  Persia  is  simple  fiction.  What  sovereign 
State  is  divided  up  into  “spheres”  by  other  States  as  Persia  is? 
It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to  assert  that  Persia  is  not  a  consenting 
party  to  the  division,  for  it  is  powerless  to  enforce  a  refusal,  and 
no  other  country  is  at  all  likely  to  come  to  its  aid. 

How  has  this  state  of  things  come  about?  This  is  one  of  those 
“foreign”  subjects  about  which  our  public  are  not  very  well 
informed ;  they  have  forgotten  far  more  about  Ancient  Persia 
than  they  have  ever  known  about  modern  and  present-day 
Persia.  It  is  not  really  a  long  story,  but  still  it  is  too  long  to  be 
told  with  any  amplitude  of  detail  in  a  short  article  such  as  this 
necessarily  is;  only  the  more  salient  features  can  be  given. 
Starting  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  main  fact 
to  be  noticed  is  that  Great  Britain  and  Enssia  stood  vis-a-vis 
in  Persia  in  a  keen  and  embittered  rivalry,  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  for  their  own  purposes  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  playing  off  one  Power  against  the  other.  But  at  that  time 
the  influence  of  Eussia,  reinforced  by  considerable  loans  to 
Persia,  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  had 
correspondingly  declined.  Eussia  had  a  fairly  tight  grip  on 
Northern  Persia  even  then,  and  enjoyed  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  as  it  still  does.  In  the  region  of  the 
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Gulf,  however,  Great  Britain  was  supreme,  as  it  had  been  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  intended  to  remain  supreme — so  Lord  Lans- 
downe  intimated  in  1903  in  a  speech  in  which  he  declared  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  permit  any  other  Power  to  establish 
naval  stations  or  build  railways  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  continuity  of  our  foreign  policy,  this  specific  statement 
of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  is  well  worth  remembering  just  now,  when 
it  is  being  freely  said  that  Bussia’s  next  move  in  Persia  will  be 
to  secure  a  port  on  the  Gulf.  Tn  1905  a  seal  seemed  to  be  set 
to  the  general  Russian  predominance  in  Persia  by  a  visit  paid 
by  the  then  Shah,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  was  well  received,  and  no  doubt  given  to  understand  that 
Russia  was  his  best  friend. 

But  other  things  must  be  noted  regarding  that  critical  year, 
1905  :  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  which  the  people 
of  the  Middle  East  knew  had  gone  against  Russia ;  the  Russian 
“Revolution,”  which  also  had  a  certain  effect  on  Persia;  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  in  Persia  itself,  which  developed  into  a  demand 
for  representative  institutions  and  a  constitution.  Up  to  1906 
Persia  w’as  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  in  August  of  that  year 
Muzaffer-ed-Din  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  formation  of  a 
National  Council,  the  Mejliss,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
various  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  the  first  Mejliss  assembled 
in  the  following  October.  On  the  death  of  Muzaffer-ed-Din  in 
the  beginning  of  1907  his  son,  Mahommed  Ali,  became  Shah, 
and  after  some  delay  confirmed  the  constitution  to  which  his 
father  had  agreed  ;  in  October  he  signed  the  final  revised  consti¬ 
tution,  and  in  November  took  the  oath  that  it  prescribed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mejliss.  But  during  that  year,  and  especially 
towards  its  close,  there  were  many  signs  of  a  strong  reactionary 
movement,  with  which  the  Shah  was  identified,  and  Russia  was 
supposed  to  sympathise.  The  Ministry  of  the  day  resigned,  and 
Nasir-el-Mulk,  the  President  of  the  Mejliss  (the  present  Regent), 
was  thrown  into  prison,  from  wdiich,  however,  he  w^as  delivered 
through  British  intervention.  TTenceforth  Persia  was  split  up 
into  two  parties,  the  Royalists  and  the  Nationalists.  Months  of 
confusion  follov.ed,  in  wdiich  for  a  time  the  Royalists  had  the 
upper  hand,  the  Mejliss  buildings  being  destroyed  and  several 
Nationalists  executed.  The  country  w^as  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  in  September,  1908,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  took  joint 
action  by  presenting  an  identical  Note  to  the  Shah  with  a  view 
to  putting  an  end  to  the  disturbances,  and  at  the  same  time 
urged  him  to  carry  out  his  promises  regarding  the  constitution. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Shah  issued  a  rescript  in  November 
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abolishing  the  constitution,  but,  owing  to  pressure  from  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  almost  at  once  withdrew  it. 

Here  the  two  Powers  were  seen  acting  together  for  the  first 
time.  Rather  more  than  a  year  before  the  events  last  mentioned 
—to  be  precise,  the  date  was  August  31st,  1907 — Great  Britain 
and  Russia  had  concluded  that  Agreement  regarding  Persia, 
which  is  the  basis  of  their  common  policy  in  that  country,  and 
regarding  Afghanistan  and  Tibet.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go 
into  the  various  reasons  which  led  to  this  Agreement ;  on  the 
face  of  it  the  Agreement  purported  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  Persia, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  Powers  definitely  covenanted  to  respect  its 
integrity  and  independence,  but  as  the  document  immediately 
went  on  to  define  those  zones  or  spheres  described  above,  and 
instituted  a  control  over  the  sources  of  revenue  in  the  respective 
spheres  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  case  of  irregularities 
arising  in  the  redemption  or  payment  of  interest  on  the  Persian 
loans,  it  seemed  to  draw  the  line  only  a  little  short  of  annexation. 
Though  existing  concessions  were  to  stand,  Great  Britain  under¬ 
took  to  seek  henceforward  no  political  or  commercial  concession 
in  the  Russian  sphere,  and  Russia  gave  a  similar  undertaking 
with  regard  to  the  British  sphere.  After  the  Agreement  was 
published,  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  occasion  to  state  that  while  the 
Persian  Gulf  lay  outside  its  scope,  Russia  had  admitted  the  special 
British  interests  in  that  region,  which  were  to  be  maintained  as 
before.  Persia  refused  to  take  cognisance  of  the  Agreement ;  up 
to  the  time  of  its  publication  Great  Britain  had,  on  the  whole, 
been  popular  in  Persia,  especially  with  the  Nationalists;  after¬ 
wards  it  was  more  or  less  suspect,  as  can  easily  be  imagined. 

The  intervention  of  the  two  Powers  in  1908,  which  theoretically 
at  least  left  the  constitution  still  in  force,  did  little  or  nothing 
towards  bringing  to  an  end  the  anarchy  into  which  all  Persia 
had  fallen  owing  to  the  conflict  which  raged  between  the 
Royalists  and  the  Nationalists.  Civil  war  was  waged  with  varying 
fortunes.  Teheran  was  Royalist :  Tabriz  was  held  by  the 
Nationalists  and  withstood  a  siege  ;  Resht  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Nationalist  party.  In  the  first  months  of  1909  there  was 
something  like  a  deadlock  between  the  rival  factions ;  then  two 
things  effected  a  change  in  the  position — the  Bipahdar  (Field- 
Marshal),  w’ho  had  commanded  the  Bhah’s  troops  before  Tabriz, 
joined  the  Nationalists,  and  the  tribesmen  of  the  great  Bakhtiari 
clan,  under  Bardar  Assad,  brother  of  Bamsam-es-Bultaneh,  their 
Tlkhani,  made  common  cause  with  the  National  party  in  Ispahan, 
although  the  Bhah  had  specially  given  them  the  task  of  sup¬ 
pressing  it.  Meanwhile.  Russia  had  strengthened  its  forces  in 
Resht.  and  had  relieved  Tabriz,  by  request  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
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a  little  later,  landed  bluejackets  at  Bushire  to  keep  order  in  that 
town  and  neighbourhood.  Early  in  May  the  Shah,  seeing  the  game 
was  up,  issued  two  rescripts,  one  announcing  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  constitution,  and  the  other  proclaiming  an  amnesty 
to  all  political  offenders.  Sardar  Assad  with  his  Bakhtiaris,  how¬ 
ever,  marched  on  Teheran,  and  after  some  abortive  negotiations 
and  a  little  fighting,  entered  the  capital.  The  Shah  took  refuge 
in  the  Bussian  Legation,  the  Mejliss  decreed  his  deposition,  and 
placed  his  son,  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  a  boy  of  eleven,  on  the 
throne.  On  September  9th  the  ex-Shah  left  for  the  Crimea, 
having  been  voted  a  pension  of  100,000  tomans  for  life,  but 
conditional  on  his  good  behaviour,  and  on  his  taking  no  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Persia. 

With  the  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  Mahommed  Ali,  the 
Nationalists  were  masters  of  the  situation,  but  hardly  had  he 
gone  when  the  Shahsevan  tribes  took  up  his  cause,  and  within 
the  party  itself  fresh  trouble  arose  from  a  rivalry  which  soon 
developed  between  the  Sipahdar  and  Sardar  Assad,  and  that  led 
eventually  to  the  exclusion  of  both  these  leaders  from  the 
Ministry,  July,  1910.  In  the  meantime  Satar  Khan  and  Baghir 
Khan,  who  had  held  out  in  Tabriz  for  the  Nationalist  cause  when 
the  issue  was  still  in  doubt,  arrived  in  Teheran  with  a  consider¬ 
able  following ;  on  being  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms  they 
refused,  and  were  vanquished  only  after  several  hours’  hard 
fighting ;  Satar  Khan  and  Baghir  Khan  were  requested  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  thus  were  got  out  of  the  way.  At 
length  a  Cabinet,  of  w’hich  Mustaufi-el-Mamalik  was  Prime 
Minister,  issued  at  the  end  of  July  a  definite  programme  for  the 
administration  of  the  distracted  country,  which  embraced  the 
employment  of  foreign  advisers,  the  reform  of  the  police,  the 
punishment  of  the  disorderly  elements,  the  reform  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  devising  of  measures  to  cover  the  deficit  in  the 
budget,  the  improvement  of  the  provincial  Governments,  the 
increase  of  the  provincial  garrisons  to  30,000  men,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  central  force  of  6,000  men.  It  was  a  good,  if 
somew-hat  ambitious,  programme;  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  out  w’as  that  the  Persian  exchequer  was  empty,  and 
without  money  it  was  as  empty  a  thing  as  the  treasury  itself ; 
a  loan  therefore  was  necessary,  and  after  a  time  it  was  obtained 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  British  Government,  acting  with 
the  Bussian  Government,  on  the  security  of  the  customs.  On 
September  22nd  the  Begent,  Azad-el-Mulk,  died,  and  the  Mejliss 
appointed  as  his  successor  Nasir-el-Mulk,  who  was  in  Europe  at 
the  time — the  same  Nasir-el-Mulk  who  had  been  rescued  from 
Mahommed  Ali  by  the  British.  A  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a 
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friend  of  British  statesmen,  his  appointment  was  welcomed  in 
Great  Britain. 

Trade  is  a  primary  British  interest  in  Persia,  particularly  in 
Southern  Persia,  but  owing  to  the  extremely  bad  state  of  that 
part  of  the  country  its  prosecution  was  so  difficult  and  hazardous 
as  to  be  practically  impossible.  Lord  Curzon,  speaking  in  March 
last  year,  thus  described  the  widespread  and  chronic  anarchy  of 
the  region  :  “Governors  were  besieged  in  their  houses,  a  town 
was  saved  from  being  wrecked  only  by  a  British  naval  force, 
garrisons  were  attacked,  houses  looted,  telegraph  wires  cut,  trade 
was  paralysed,  and  bands  of  lawless  tribesmen  wandered  about 
the  interior  doing  pretty  much  as  they  liked.”  The  British 
Mission  which  visited  Southern  Persia  in  1904  reported  that  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  civilised  government  was  non-existent 
there,  and  six  years  later  there  was  no  alteration,  except  perhaps 
in  the  south-east,  the  British  sphere,  in  which  gun-running  had 
been  checked  to  a  large  extent.  The  great  caravan  routes  from 
the  coast  to  Ispahan  were  utterly  insecure,  being  infested  by 
brigand  tribes  who  lived  on  booty.  After  consultation  with 
Russia,  the  British  Government,  in  October,  1910,  sent  a  Note 
to  Persia,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  unless  order  was  restored 
in  the  south  within  three  months  they  must  insist  on  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  a  local  police  force  of  Persians,  to  be  staffed  by  eight 
or  ten  British  officers  of  the  Indian  Army,  the  maintenance  of 
the  force  being  provided  for  by  a  ten  per  cent,  charge  on  the 
Gulf  customs.  The  Note  particularly  instanced  the  caravan 
route  from  Bushire  through  Shiraz  to  Ispahan.  A  statement 
issued  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  said  that  for  the  past  three 
years  serious  representations  had  been  made  in  Teheran  respect¬ 
ing  the  insecurity  of  the  southern  roads  and  its  disastrous  effect 
on  British  trade.  Assurances  of  improvement  had  been  repeatedly 
given  by  the  Persian  Government,  but  there  had  been  no  change, 
and  the  Gulf  trade  was  in  danger  of  being  permanently  affected. 

Misrepresentation  of  the  British  Note  was  perhaps  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  certain  quarters;  in  any  case,  a  section  of  the  German 
Press  professed  to  regard  it  as  a  preliminary  to  the  partition  of 
Persia,  and  declared  that  the  “knell  of  Persian  independence  had 
sounded,”  there  also  was  expressed  the  hope  that  the  partition 
would  eventually  lead  to  a  bitter  disagreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  The  Note  occasioned  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  in  Turkey,  and  at  a  meeting  of  protest  in  Constantinople 
a  telegram  in  the  name  of  the  Persians  was  dispatched  to  the 
German  Emperor,  couched  in  extraordinarily  inflated  language, 
begging  him  to  intervene  to  remove  the  danger  by  which  the 
country  was  threatened,  the  threat  being  defined  earlier  in  the 
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message  as  that  “of  invasion  contained  in  the  recent  ultimatum 
of  the  British  Government.”  The  Kaiser  made  no  response.  As 
for  Turkey  itself,  it  was  in  actual  occupation  of  Persian  territory. 
The  statement  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  with  respect  to  the 
suggested  police  and  their  officers,  expressly  said  there  was  no 
question  of  the  Indian  Government  undertaking  any  responsibilitv 
in  the  matter,  or  of  any  encroachment  on  the  integrity  of  Persia. 

Without  any  connection  with  the  Note,  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  local  authorities,  a  force  of  160  bluejackets  w'as  landed 
from  the  British  ship  Fox,  on  October  27th,  at  Lingah,  a  port 
some  ninety  miles  from  Bushire,  as  it  was  about  to  be  attacked 
by  3,000  tribesmen,  and  the  sailors  left  on  November  12th,  after 
the  danger  was  overcome.  Of  this  landing  at  Lingah  a  German 
journal  said  that  in  it  lay  material  for  a  dangerous  European 
conflagration,  and  that  “once  more  the  peace  of  Europe  hangs 
by  a  hair.”  In  its  reply  to  the  Note,  Persia  alleged  that  wrong¬ 
doers  were  often  the  proteges  of  foreign  legations — this  was  a 
hit  at  Russia — and  that  an  improvement  was  already  taking  place 
in  the  south  ;  with  respect  to  the  ten  per  cent,  charge  on  the 
Gulf  customs,  it  asked  that  it  should  be  handed  to  itself  to  pay 
for  police,  and  not  to  Great  Britain.  A  curious  commentary  on 
the  “improvement”  was  supplied  at  the  beginning  of  November 
by  the  sacking  of  the  Jewish  quarter  at  Shiraz  by  the  Kashgais. 
Answering  the  Persian  Reply,  Great  Britain  said  that  it  could 
not  discuss  Russia’s  action  in  Persia,  and  that  the  proposed  police 
force  for  the  south  was  to  be  under  the  Persian  Government,  the 
British  officers  being  merely  lent. 

In  the  first  days  of  November,  1910,  the  Czar  paid  his  cele¬ 
brated  visit  to  the  Kaiser  at  Potsdam,  and  it  subsequently  became 
known  that  Russia  had  come  to  terms  with  Germany  w'ith  regard 
to  Northern  Persia  by  agreeing  to  build,  at  some  future  time 
when  it  possessed  a  railway  system  in  that  sphere,  a  branch  line 
to  Khanikin  on  the  Turco-Persian  frontier  to  link  up  with  a 
branch  line  from  Sadiyeh  on  the  Baghdad  Railw’ay  west  of 
Baghdad.  This  arrangement  makes  it  certain  that  whether  the 
Baghdad  Railway  goes  beyond  Baghdad  or  stops  there — the  latter, 
surely,  an  improbable  thing — Germany  will  obtain  an  entrance 
into  Northern  Persia,  which,  as  was  said  above,  is  much  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  country,  for  its  trade — Germany  de¬ 
clared  that  the  interests  sought  w'ere  not  political ,  but  commercial 
purely.  It  is  w^orth  observing  that  neither  Germany  nor  Russia 
appears  to  have  dreamt  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  Persian 
Government,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Russo-German 
“deal”  took  no  note  of  the  British  position  in  Southern  Persia. 
Later  in  the  same  month  a  Russian  project  was  announced  for 
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the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  from  Baku  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  some  such  railway  is  certain.  In  May 
of  last  year  the  British  applied  for  a  railway  concession  from 
Khoramabad. 

Nasir-el-Mulk,  the  Regent,  arrived  in  Teheran  in  February  last, 
and  delivered  a  long  address  to  the  Mejliss,  dwelling  on  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  position  of  public  affairs,  and  said  that  constitutional 
government  was  impossible,  largely  owing  to  the  splitting  up  of 
the  Mejliss  itself  into  many  small  groups,  more  or  less  at  variance 
in  their  ideas.  On  taking  the  oath  to  the  constitution  on  March 
1st,  he  reminded  the  deputies  that  both  the  Regent  and  them¬ 
selves  had  their  respective  duties,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  executive  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country  unless 
supported  by  the  Mejliss  with  sufficient  unanimity.  The 
Sipahdar,  who  became  Premier  on  March  12th  of  a  new 
Ministry,  bluntly  told  the  Mejliss  that  the  situation  could  not  be 
worse,  and  that  there  w'as  little  prospect  of  improvement  unless 
it  stood  by  the  Government  loyally.  There  had  been,  however, 
some  slight  signs  of  improvement,  or,  rather,  of  change.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  Russia  had  troops  at  Tabriz,  Kazvin,  and 
Ardebil,  and  it  now  intimated  that  to  help  the  Regent  in  his  work 
of  regenerating  the  country  it  proposed  to  withdraw  them, 
except  the  consular  guards,  from  Kazvin  and  Ardebil.  The  three 
months  given  by  the  British  Note  to  Persia  had  expired,  but  no 
action  was  taken  as  the  situation  in  the  south  had  become  better 
— though  whether  there  was  a  real  improvement  on  the  caravan 
routes,  or  merely  a  cessation  of  the  activities  of  the  bandit  tribes 
owing  to  the  season  being  wdnter,  was  not  clear,  as  Lord  Morley 
remarked  wffien  the  subject  w’as  under  discussion  on  March  24th 
in  the  House  of  Lords :  that  there  was  no  real  improvement  was 
clear  enough  later.  But  in  one  important  respect  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  done  something  which  held  out  the  prospect,  at  least, 
of  better  things. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  July,  1910,  the  then  Cabinet 
had  put  forth  a  programme,  the  first  article  of  which  was  the 
employment  by  Persia  of  foreign  advisers ;  and  applications  were 
made  to  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden  for  men  qualified  to  under¬ 
take  certain  positions.  France  was  asked  for  an  adviser  to  the 
Ministries  of  Finance,  the  Interior,  and  Justice  ;  Italy,  for  officers 
to  reorganise  the  gendarmerie — as  was  also  Sweden.  France, 
after  consulting  Russia,  supplied  advisers  to  the  departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Justice,  but  not  to  that  of  Finance;  Italy  de¬ 
clined,  Sweden  agreed,  to  furnish  officers  for  the  police.  In 
January  of  last  year  Persia  requested  the  United  States  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  reorganising  its  finance,  and  in  April  Mr.  Morgan  Shuster 
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and  several  other  Americans  were  selected  by  their  Government, 
“but  in  purely  private  capacities,”  to  go  to  Teheran,  where  they 
arrived  in  May.  Mr.  Shuster  had  been  Collector  of  Customs  for 
the  Philippines,  and  had  also  administered  the  customs  in  Cuba 
while  that  island  was  held  by  the  “  States  ”  after  the  war  with 
Spain.  He  was  made  Treasurer-General  of  Persia,  and  the 
Mejliss  gave  him  full  powers  over  the  national  revenue  and  ex¬ 
penditure.  In  July  he  was  authorised  to  employ  European 
officers,  in  addition  to  some  Swedish  officers,  to  organise  a 
treasury  gendarmerie  to  secure  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
he  invited  Major  Stokes,  whose  term  as  British  Military  Attache 
at  Teheran  was  expiring,  to  undertake  the  command  of  this  body 
of  fiscal  police.  The  British  Government  agreed  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  provided  Major  Stokes  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Army,  but  Russia  objected  to  it  because  his  new  work  would  be 
performed — partly,  at  any  rate — in  the  Russian  sphere,  a  thing 
which  was  contrary  to  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement ;  it  was  also 
said  that  he  was  a  Russophobe.  After  protracted  negotiations 
'Major  Stokes  did  not  take  up  the  appointment,  but  retained  his 
commission,  and  was  given  a  post  on  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army  in  India. 

While  this  affair  was  being  discussed,  Mahommed  Ali,  the 
ex-Shah,  landed  in  the  north  of  Persia  with  a  few  men,  and 
tried  to  regain  the  throne.  As  he  had  come  from  Russian  territory 
in  a  Russian  steamer,  it  was  alleged  that  Russia  was  backing  him, 
but  though  individual  Russians  may,  and  probably  did,  assist 
him,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  ultimately  of  success  had  this 
been  the  case.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  left  the  Persians  to  settle  the  matter  for  themselves.  The 
ex-Shah  said  that  he  had  received  messages  from  the  chief  towns 
of  Persia  urging  him  to  return  to  save  it  from  anarchy.  He 
found  a  considerable  measure  of  support  in  the  north,  and  con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded  reigned  for  a  while  in  Teheran,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  after  several  engagements  his 
two  generals  were  beaten,  and  one  of  them,  Sardar  Arshad,  taken 
and  executed;  while  the  other,  Salar-ed-Dowleh ,  after  coming 
out  as  a  Pretender  to  the  crown,  was  forced  to  flee.  The  incursion 
of  Mahommed  Ali  only  brought  further  misery  and  distraction 
upon  his  people.  He  left  Persia  in  the  early  autumn,  and  Lord 
Morley  has  intimated  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Russia,  that  he  will  not  he  permitted  in  any 
circumstances  to  re-occupy  the  throne. 

Apart  from  the  damage  and  general  disturbance  occasioned  by 
the  attempt  of  the  ex-Shah,  the  condition  of  Persia  grew  worse 
all  through  the  summer.  Riots  and  attacks  on  the  consulates. 
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robberies  and  assassinations  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Be¬ 
tween  reformers  and  reactionaries  the  Administration  was 
paralysed;  nor  was  there  less  factiousness  apparent  among  the 
leading  men  at  Teheran.  In  the  south  everything  had  become 
very  much  worse,  especially  at  Shiraz,  which  was  torn  by  the 
feuds  of  the  Kashgais  and  the  Khavams,  the  latter  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Bakhtiaris,  the  former  by  the  Government.  The 
caravan  routes  were  being  closed  up  and  trade  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  merchandise  per  ton  having  risen 
from  £4:  to  i£16  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz,  a  prohibitive  rate.  In 
August  the  British  Government  again  drew  the  attention  of 
Persia  to  the  state  of  the  south,  but  having  obtained  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  response,  at  the  end  of  October  two  squadrons  of  the 
39th  Central  Indian  Horse  landed  at  Bushire,  and  went  on  to 
Shiraz.  The  long  patience  of  Great  Britain  had  at  last  been 
exhausted,  but  though  the  small  size  of  the  force  made  it  a  mere 
“demonstration,”  it  gave  plain  indication  of  the  British  resolve  to 
intervene  effectively  for  the  protection  of  trade.  The  tribesmen 
showed  their  resentment  at  the  presence  of  this  police  force,  small 
as  it  was,  and  boycotted  it.  In  December  they  attacked  Mr.  Smart, 
British  Consul,  while  going  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz,  wounded  him, 
and  killed  or  wmunded  several  of  his  escort.  Later  another  small 
British  force  landed  at  Bushire,  but  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  have  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  Southern  Persia. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Shuster,  the  Treasurer-General,  had  been 
striving  with  great  energy  and  no  little  success  to  improve  the 
financial  position  of  Persia — which  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  taxes.  His  work,  however,  brought  him  into  ever- 
increasing  friction  wdth  Eussia.  Acting  as  if  Persia  were  a 
sovereign  State,  he  made  the  mistake  of  not  looking  the  facts  of 
the  whole  Persian  situation  in  the  face,  or  rather  of  wilfully 
shutting  his  eyes  to  them.  After  various  differences  the 
trouble  came  to  a  head  over  the  seizure  by  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment — in  this  case,  Mr.  Shuster — of  the  property  of  Shua-es- 
Sultaneh,  a  brother  of  the  ex-Shah,  for  taxes,  in  October. 
Besides  there  being  a  Russian  lien  on  the  property,  Russian 
consular  officials  were  declared  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
have  been  insulted  by  the  Persian  officials  engaged  in  the  seizure. 
Eussia  took  a  “strong  view,”  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  described  it, 
and  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Persia,  making  certain  demands,  a 
time-limit  being  set  for  compliance  or  refusal;  Persia,  however, 
made  no  reply  within  the  time,  and  Russian  troops  entered 
Persian  territory,  whereupon  the  demands  were  complied  with. 
Before  the  demands  were  conceded  Mr.  Shuster  published  a  long 
statement  attacking  the  Russian  Government,  w'hich  was  circu- 
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lated  broadcast  over  Persia,  and  creating,  to  use  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  words  again,  “an  impossible  situation.”  It  was  hardly 
surprising  that  the  result  of  the  letter  was  a  second  ultimatum 
from  Eussia  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Shuster,  that  in 
future  the  Persian  Government  should  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
Eussia  and  Great  Britain  in  the  choice  of  all  foreign  advisers,  and 
an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  Eussian  troops.  These 
demands  were  acceded  to,  but  not  until  the  Eussians  in  force 
occupied,  after  considerable  resistance,  Tabriz  and  other  towns 
in  Northern  Persia,  and  the  Eegent,  by  a  coup  d' Hat,  dissolved 
the  impracticable  Mejliss  which  had  been  responsible  for  so  many 
of  the  troubles  of  the  country,  and  w'ith  which  it  is  impossible  to 
have  much  sympathy. 

What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Persia?  Eussia  has  given  assurances 
that  the  occupation  of  Persian  soil  by  its  troops  is  provisional 
and  temporary,  but  the  British  gave  similar  assurances  with 
respect  to  Egypt.  British  troops,  though  in  no  great  numbers,  it 
is  true,  hold  Shiraz,  and  thus  the  south,  to  protect  the  caravan 
routes  from  the  robber  tribes,  and  they,  too,  are  only  provisionally 
and  temporarily  there.  In  both  cases  the  presence  of  these 
soldiers  has  been  caused  by  the  weakness,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
the  folly  of  the  central  Persian  Government.  The  experiment 
of  a  constitutional  regime  has  produced  chaos  so  far,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  it 
will  produce  anything  else,  the  same  unfortunate  influences  still 
being  operative.  Some  other  form  of  Government  seems  to  be 
required,  but  what?  At  the  moment  there  is  in  effect  a  con¬ 
dominium  of  Eussia  and  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  it  may  subsist  until  Persia  is  nursed  into  strength.  At  all 
events,  that  is  what  Great  Britain  would  desire  to  see  accom¬ 
plished. 


Egbert  Machray. 
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The  Government  again  plays  the  King  and  takes  the  trick,  and 
though  the  substitution  of  a  republican  form  of  government  for 
the  monarchy  is  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  their  Socialist  allies, 
they  are  making  use  of  the  Eoyal  prerogative  in  a  manner  which, 
in  their  Unionist  adversaries,  they  would  have  characterised  as  a 
return  to  the  personal  form  of  government,  a  disregard  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  of  public  opinion,  and  against  which 
they  would  have  hotly  invoked  all  the  embattled  forces  of 
democracy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the 
change  of  capital,  for  there  was  once  a  mad  king  of  Delhi, 
Mahomed  Tughlak,  and  he  wantonly  removed  the  seat  of  his 
government  from  that  city  to  Deogiri,  calling  out  his  troops  to 
hasten  the  flitting  of  the  reluctant  inhabitants. 

The  Government  of  India’s  despatch  of  August  25th,  1911, 
deals  first  with  the  objections  to  the  location  of  that  body  at  a 
site  occupied  by  the  government  of  one  of  the  provinces,  and  by 
way  of  proving  how  grave  these  are,  it  proceeds  to  place  both  its 
summer  and  winter  capitals  within  the  limits  of  another  pro¬ 
vincial  government,  that  of  the  Punjaub.  Immediately  after¬ 
wards,  however,  the  real  reason  for  this  administrative  revolution 
is  disclosed,  and  the  Government  of  India,  which  has  seen  the 
agitation  against  the  partition  feebly  flicker  out  in  its  own 
Ijegislative  Council,  admits  that  the  essential  feature  of  the 
scheme  it  has  in  view  is  “to  allay  the  ill  feeling  aroused  by  the 
partition  amongst  the  Bengali  population.”  It  is  notorious  that 
such  ill  feeling  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  though  under  the 
diplomatist.  Lord  Hardinge,  and  obviously  with  the  concurrence, 
or  at  the  instigation  of  his  administration,  the  Government  of 
Bengal  had  made  a  very  spirited  contribution  towards  its  revival 
by  practically  compounding  a  notorious  case  of  gang  robbery, 
because  the  perpetrators  claimed  to  be  political  offenders,  and 
were,  in  fact,  closely  associated  wuth  the  seditious  and  anti-British 
movement  in  Bengal.  It  may  also  be  in  accordance  with 
diplomatic  ideals,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  make  for  good  government 
in  India  for  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  immediately  after 
the  granting  of  Ijord  Morley’s  most  ample  concessions,  and 
before  any  experience  has  been  gained  of  the  results,  gratuitously 
to  place  on  record  in  this  despatch  that  “  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  just  demands  of  the  Indians  for  a  larger  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country  will  have  to  be  satisfied.”  Nor 
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is  it  more  wise  than  it  is  accurate  to  state  that  “the  supreme, 
is  associated  with  any  particular  provincial,  government.”  This 
might,  indeed,  be  said  of  Lord  Hardinge’s,  and  perhaps  to  a  far 
less  extent  of  Lord  Minto’s,  government,  for  both  administra¬ 
tions  wished  to  conciliate  a  small,  hostile,  and  vocal  faction  of 
Bengalis,  but  it  in  no  way  applies  to  the  administrations  of  Lord 
Curzon  and  his  predecessors.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  to  read 
that  “the  development  of  the  Legislative  Councils  has  made  the 
withdrawal  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Government  of  India 
from  the  influence  of  local  opinion  a  matter  of  ever  increasing 
urgency.”  The  opinion  of  Calcutta  is  the  least  local  of  any  in 
India,  the  Government  of  which  will  in  future  sit  in  vacuo, 
equally  remote  from  the  healthy,  bracing,  and  independent 
atmospheres  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Karachi. 

Nor  is  it  true  “that  the  other  provinces  have  viewed  with  a 
great  and  increasing  jealousy  the  predominance  of  Bengal.”  This 
feeling  has  only  grown  up  during  the  late  and  present  Viceroyal¬ 
ties,  and  is  entirely  due  to  unwise  concessions  made  to  the 
agitator  section  of  the  Bengalis,  and  not  to  the  presence  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  Calcutta. 

Then  as  to  the  political  significance  of  Delhi.  Now,  in  simple 
truth,  Delhi  is  not  a  name  with  which  to  conjure  amongst  the 
Hindus,  because  the  site  of  one  of  their  mythical  sacred  cities 
was  traditionally  placed  in  that  neighbourhood,  or  with  the 
Mahomedans,  because  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty.  Asiatics  have  no  sentiment,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  their  interests  are  of  the  most  material  character.  Take  the 
passion  of  love,  in  regard  to  which  sentiment  has  the  fullest 
play.  A  Mahomedan  youth,  when  he  succumbs  to  the  charms 
of  the  moon-faced  lady,  must  at  once  marry  her,  and  if  difficulties 
are  made,  he  takes  to  his  bed  and  refuses,  or  pretends  to  refuse, 
food.  In  this  way  he  makes  such  an  impression,  or  becomes 
such  a  nuisance,  that  presently  a  hasty  wedding  allays  his  pain. 
Witness  the  Arabian  Nights  passim.  Consider,  then,  the  age  of 
Western  chivalry.  The  knight  goes  off  to  fight  the  foreign  foe 
wnth  his  lady’s  favour  on  his  sword  or  in  his  bonnet,  and  he 
comes  back  after  many  days  to  find  her  married  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  squire  and  the  mother  of  nineteen  children  !  Yet  the 
myth  of  Oriental  romance,  born  in  large  measure  of  hasty  and 
unintelligent  perusal  of  profusely  expurgated  Arabian  Nights, 
still  flourishes,  while  the  whole  East  has  one  thing  at  any  rate 
in  common,  the  most  material  and  unsentimental  view  of  every 
subject  under  its  burning  sun. 

But  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  Mahomedans  were  filled 
wdth  sentiment,  would  they  on  that  ground  “welcome  this  change 
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with  boundless  satisfaction”?  Look  at  the  past,  before  it  is 
conceded  that  Delhi  is  a  name  of  pride  among  any  classes  of 
the  present-day  Mahomedans  in  India. 

The  slave  Kings,  so-called  because  descended  from  a  Turkish 
slave,  reigned,  from  1206  to  1288,  over  Delhi  and  the  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  territory.  The  house  of  Kilji,  which  was 
also  Turkish  in  origin,  reigned  there  from  1288  to  1320.  The 
greatest  of  this  family,  Ala  Ud  Din,  defeated  the  Moguls  in  a 
great  battle,  and  harried  the  Hindu  Princes  of  Eajputana.  His 
admitted  principle  of  government  was  to  tax  the  Hindus  “to  the 
utmost  extent  that  they  could  pay,  or  utterly  to  destroy  them.” 
After  conquering  the  Deccan,  he  massacred  15,000  Moguls  in 
Delhi.  The  Turkish  house  of  Tughlak  succeeded  to  that  of  Kilji, 
reigned  from  1321  to  1414,  and  engaged  in  the  usual  struggle 
to  reduce  the  Deccan  and  the  Carnatic.  It  was  the  same 
Mohamed  Tughlak  wdio  wantonly  ordered  the  removal  of  his 
capital  from  Delhi  to  Deogiri,  who  also  called  out  his  army  to 
hunt  the  miserable  inhabitants,  because,  owing  to  his  misgovern- 
ment,  they  had  ceased  to  cultivate  the  fertile  land  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  Ibn  Batuta,  a  native  of  Tangiers,  who 
visited  Delhi  in  1341,  described  the  desolation  of  the  city,  and  an 
edict  of  Mahomed  Tughlak’s  successor  conveys  in  a  few  words 
a  fair  impression  of  what  that  Mahomedan  rule  in  Delhi  really 
was,  which  our  fellow  subjects  are  asked  to  recall  with  pride 
in  the  present  year  of  grace. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  part  of  the  diary  of  King 
Firuz  Tughlak,  preserved  by  the  historian  Ferishta  : 

“  It  has  been  usual  in  former  times  to  spill  Mahomedan  blood  on  trivial 
occasions,  and  for  small  crimes  to  mutilate  and  torture  them  by  cutting  off 
the  hands  and  feet,  the  noses  and  ears,  by  putting  out  eyes,  by  pulverising 
the  bones  of  living  criminals  with  mallets,  by  burning  the  body  with  fire, 
by  flaying  alive,  by  the  operation  of  hamstringing,  and  by  cutting  human 
beings  to  pieces.  God,  who  in  His  infinite  goodness  conferred  on  me  the 
power  has  also  inspired  me  with  the  disposition  to  put  an  end  to  these 
practices.” 

Then  Babar,  a  descendant  of  Tamarlane,  or  Timour  the  Tartar, 
who  had  invaded  Delhi  in  1398  and  put  100,000  to  death  in  that 
city,  founded  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  reigned  from  1526-1530. 
He  was  not,  of  course,  a  native  of  India,  the  peoples  and  climates 
of  which  vast  peninsula  he  seems  to  have  disliked.  There  is  no 
proof  that  he  lived  at  Delhi,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  died  at 
Agra,  w'hich  appears  to  have  divided  with  Delhi  the  honour  of 
being  the  capital,  and  which  w’as  also  the  chief  city  of  his 
successor,  Humayun.  The  latter’s  son,  Akbar,  the  greatest  of 
the  Mogul  rulers,  was  at  least  as  much  associated  with  Agra  as 
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Delhi,  It  was  he  who  in  1576  finally  included  Lower  Bengal  in 
the  Mogul  Empire. 

Jehangir’s  is  not  a  name  with  which  to  conjure  in  Mahomedan 
circles,  and  that  of  Shah  Jehan  is  more  connected  with  Agra  and 
the  Taj  than  with  Delhi.  Aurangzeb  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  camp  fighting  the  Mahrattas,  and  of  all  the  rulers  of 
India  he  w’as  perhaps  the  most  detested  by  the  Hindus,  upon 
whom  he  imposed  the  poll  tax,  which,  during  its  early  conquests, 
Islam  had  collected  from  all  who  did  not  profess  that  faith. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Delhi  is  that  of  the  long-drawn 
agony  and  humiliation  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  during  which 
period  no  doubt  the  humbled  and  unhappy  city  w^as  the  undisputed 
head  and  front  of  moribund  Mahomedan  rule  in  India.  Indeed, 
their  sway  in  no  long  time  was  practically  confined  to  the  city 
and  its  vicinity.  From  Delhi,  however,  issued  the  orders  for  the 
inhuman  persecution  of  the  Sikhs,  and  wdthin  its  walls  740  of  that 
creed  were  beheaded,  and  their  chief  subjected  to  indescribable 
tortures  and  mutilation.  Later,  while  the  wretched  emperors 
writhed  under  the  domination  of  Mahratta  freebooters,  Delhi 
became  “the  withered  trunk”  at  which  Baji  Rao,  the  Peshwa, 
“struck.”  Here,  too,  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian  king,  in  1739 
massacred  the  inhabitants  to  numbers  variously  estimated  from 
30,000  to  160,000.  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Afghan  king,  finally  took 
the  city  in  1757,  and  slew'  and  harried  the  unoffending  Hindu 
pilgrims  at  Muttra.  Then  he  seized  the  Punjaub,  and  finally, 
in  1761,  on  the  field  of  Panipat,  defeated  the  Mahrattas  and 
extinguished  the  Mogul  Empire,  which  broke  up  into  independent 
states,  and  gave  the  British  the  opportunity  they  took  of  becoming 
the  over-lords  of  India. 

Modern  Delhi  dates  only  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  properly  be  described  as  the  capital  of  the 
Great  Moguls.  Milton,  who  was  contemporary  with  two  of  the 
greatest  of  this  line,  wrote  : 

“  Agra  and  Lahore  of  Great  Mogul.” 

He  said  nothing  of  Delhi,  which  would  have  suited  his  metre 
equally  well,  and  there  was  certainly  a  third  claimant  in 
Allahabad. 

In  short,  there  is  more  sound  sense  in  the  following  lines  from 
the  Pioneer  of  December  13th  than  in  all  the  paragraphs  of  the 
despatches  of  Ijord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Crewe  relating  to  this 
subject  : 

“For  good  and  evil,  Delhi  belongs  to  the  past.  It  is  right  that  its 
monuments  should  be  scrupulously  preserved,  and  reverently  restored,  and 
that  on  occasion  its  ancient  glories  should  be  revived.  But  it  is  not  on 
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the  ground  of  historical  associations  that  it  is  fitted  to  become  the  capital 
of  a  constitutional  monarch  whose  rule  is  more  splendid  because  it  is  more 
impersonal  and  more  firmly  established  than  that  of  the  Turk,  the  Pathan, 
or  the  Mughal.  India  has  to  look  forward,  not  backward,  and  her  progress 
lies  in  lines  other  than  those  which  were  laid  by  the  rulers  at  Delhi.” 

Calcutta  in  fact  is,  and  Delhi  never  can  be,  except  in  name, 
the  capital  of  modern  India. 

It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  latter  city  is  situated  in 
a  rich  and  well-watered  tract,  and,  though  somewhat  too  far  to 
the  north,  more  or  less  in  the  centre  of  Hindustan.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  more  remote  than  Calcutta  from  Southern  India,  and 
it  is  not  accessible  like  that  port  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  British  entered  India  by  the  sea,  and  it  is  by  their 
supremacy  upon  that  element  alone  that  they  can  continue  to 
hold  this  Empire.  They  established  at  Bombay  in  the  west, 
Madras  in  the  south,  and  Calcutta  in  the  east,  settlements,  of 
which  the  last-named  has  grown  to  be  the  most  influential  in 
India,  if  not  indeed  in  the  East,  possessing  a  population  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Madras  and  Bombay  combined,  such  as  makes 
it  the  second  city  in  the  British  Empire.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  there  is  a  greater  city  in  the  East  than  Calcutta,  and 
if  its  climate  is  for  some  months  in  the  year  disagreeable,  it  is 
not  unhealthy.  The  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  other  officials, 
and  merchants,  who  stay  there  continuously,  retain  their  vigour, 
and  the  members  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  is  only 
established  there  for  three  to  four  months  in  the  year,  have  not 
as  a  rule  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  results  of  such  sojourn. 

The  objections  raised  to  the  location  for  a  short  annual  period 
of  the  central  government  at  the  headquarters  of  a  provincial 
administration  apply  more  strongly  to  the  presence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  alongside  the  Punjaub  Government  at  Simla  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  are,  of  course,  further  and  in 
large  measure  increased  by  the  transfer  of  the  winter  capital  to 
Delhi,  whereby  the  supreme  government  will  be  in  the  closest 
association  with  that  of  the  Punjaub  for  all  but  one  or  two  of 
twelve  months. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  argument  that  the  Government 
of  British  India  can  profit  by  being  removed  from  proximity  to 
a  European  community,  than  which  none  more  virile,  patriotic, 
and  independent  exists  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  British  rule 
was  founded  in  commerce,  and  until  this  secret  revolution  was 
announced,  no  important  administrative  changes  have  been 
effected  without  the  opinion  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
other  mercantile  authorities  not  only  being  ascertained,  but  being 
accorded  the  most  complete  and  respectful  consideration.  It  is. 
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of  course,  true,  though  no  one  forgets  the  fact  so  often  as  the 
present  Government  of  India,  “that  Bengalis  are  in  no  way  repre¬ 
sentative  of  any  others  than  themselves,”  but  they  might  reason¬ 
ably  argue  that  temporary  association  with  them  is  not  likely  to 
be  more  disastrous  to  the  Government  of  India  than  still  longer 
communion  with  the  Punjaubis.  It  is,  indeed,  understood  that 
the  city  of  Delhi  and  a  small  surrounding  territory  will  be 
deprovincialised ,  and  placed  immediately  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  central  government,  forming  a  little  enclave  in  the 
Punjaub.  Such  a  measure  as  this,  however,  is  obviously  so  much 
eye-wash,  and  really  does  not  touch  the  essential  considerations 
of  the  case. 

Without  at  all  adopting  the  objections  based  on  local  jealousy 
and  provincial  considerations,  and  without  omitting  to  take  into 
account  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  members 
of  the  Government  of  India ,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  change  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  will  but  further  establish  Simla 
as  the  real  home  of  the  supreme  government.  It  will  be  strange 
if  objections  are  not  soon  raised  by  members  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  to  being  taken  to  the  hills,  the  work  of  such  councils 
having  all  been  accomplished  hitherto  during  the  annual  stay  of 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  in  Calcutta.  The  expense- 
entailed  in  housing  the  Government  at  Delhi  will  be  enormous, 
as  will  be  the  loss  of  disestablishing  the  extensive  and  expensive 
buildings  already  erected  on  the  Hooghly,  and  those,  hurried  on 
for  obvious  reasons,  at  now  abandoned  Dacca.  For  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Government  of  Bengal  are  already  well 
equipped  with  everything  they  want  without  encroaching  on  the 
houses  and  offices  occupied  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Government 
of  India. 

Then  there  is  another  very  serious  aspect  of  this  question. 

The  newspapers  of  Upper  India  naturally  expressed  satisfaction 
that  the  capital  of  India  is  moved  to  their  proximity,  by  which 
they  cannot  fail  to  reap  material  profit ;  but  when  telegrams  from 
London  were  received  in  India  on  the  ]3th  December  announcing 
that  the  Radicals  were  most  enthusiastic,  quoting  articles  from 
the  Daily  Neics,  Daily  Chronicle,  Morning  Leader,  and  other 
papers  of  the  same  colour,  and  saying  that  FTome  Rule  in  India 
had  preceded  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  many  of  the  Indian  news¬ 
papers  adopted  the  same  party  line,  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
the  aim  of  statesmanship  to  discourage  in  India.  The  Indian 
Patriot  for  December  15th  said  “the  Government  is  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  in  India,  and  the  educated  Indians  the  Liberal 
party.  To  educated  India  these  boons  are  heralds  of  greater  ones 
to  come.” 
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The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  of  Lahore,  however,  wrote  : 
“The  changes  practically  mean  a  revocation  of  the  partition. 
Seeing  that  the  agitation  against  the  partition  had  practically 
died  down,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  concession  to 
former  Bengali  feeling  was  necessary.” 

The  Englishman,  the  chief  European  newspaper  of  Calcutta, 
wrote,  on  December  13th  :  “But  from  every  point  of  view  of 
really  disinterested  people,  whether  in  the  Empire  at  large  or 
Calcutta  in  particular,  the  Government  is  making  a  very  grave 
mistake.  To  run  away  from  Bengal  to  Delhi  is  as  bad  as,  or 
worse  than,  remaining  in  Simla  all  through  the  year.  ...  If  the 
Government  goes  to  Delhi,  Calcutta  will  suffer  both  financially 
and  commercially.” 

The  Bombay  Gazette,  a  prominent  European  organ,  writes  that 
“when  Calcutta  recovers  from  her  soreness  by  being  deprived  of 
the  honorific  title  of  capital  of  India  ...  we  shall  be  happy  to 
join  her  in  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council 
in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency.”  This  is  the  kind  of 
approval  which  those  concerned  probably  will  not  appreciate. 

The  Indian  Telegraph  wrote  :  “  The  conciliation  of  Bengal  has 
been  obviously  the  consideration  which  has  had  most  weight. 
Presuming  the  original  partition  to  have  been  a  mistake,  it  seems 
hardly  safe  so  soon  after  a  change  to  undertake  another  drastic 
reconstructive  measure  before  the  original  one  has  been  given  a 
thorough  trial.” 

The  Madras  Mail,  while  welcoming  the  general  scheme,  writes  : 
“We  cannot  commend  the  judgment  of  Ministers  who  have 
associated  the  King  with  changes  of  a  distinctly  controversial  and 
political  character.”  Point  was  soon  given  to  this  criticism,  when 
the  King-Emperor,  in  acknowledging  an  address  from  the 
Corporation  and  citizens  of  Calcutta,  referred  to  its  commercial 
importance,  population,  and  historical  traditions,  and  admitted 
that  the  move  to  Delhi  would  to  a  certain  extent  prejudice 
the  city.  His  Majesty’s  remarks  were  received,  to  quote 
The  Times’  message  of  December  Slst,  “  in  rather  marked 
silence,”  which  not  even  effusive  loyalty  could  mask. 

The  same  correspondent,  telegraphing  on  December  17th  from 
Delhi,  spoke  of  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  influential  Maho- 
mcdans,  and  of  the  fears  felt  lest  these  Coronation  concessions, 
following  the  British  attitude  in  Tripoli  and  Persia,  indicated  a 
widening  breach  between  England  and  Islam. 

The  native  Indian  Press  does  not  conceal  its  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Take  the  Indian  Patriot  for  December  16th  :  “The 
partition  of  Bengal  has  been  modified,  the  settled  fact  has  been 
unsettled,  the  cry  for  prestige  has  been  hushed.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
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ment  was  all  prestige  and  nothing  more.  It  seems  that  no  one 
except  the  King  can  kill  this  powerful  enemy  of  the  Indian 
people.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  the  people  must  prevail.”  And,  of 
course,  the  Indian  Patriot  and  journals  of  the  like  character,  only 
available  to  the  microscopic  minority  who  read  English,  and 
representing  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  are  the  voice 
of  the  people ! 

Again,  the  editor  of  the  seditious  journal  Sangihani,  who  was 
among  the  disaffected  agitators  who  were  deported  from  Bengal, 
when  lately  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Daily 
News,  expressed  much  satisfaction  with  the  annulment  of  the 
partition,  and  when  his  interviewer  said  to  him  :  “On  the  13th 
of  December,  four  years  ago,  you  w^ere  deported  from  Bengal, 
and  on  the  12th  of  December,  four  years  after,  the  modification 
of  the  partition  has  come,”  he  “cheerfully  assented.”  Naturally 
he  would. 

Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  who  generally  approves  the  new  departure, 
while  he  urges  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  January  that  with 
a  Grovernor  in  Council  constitution  the  influence  of  Calcutta  with 
the  supreme  government  will  be  as  great  as  that  of  Bombay, 
forgets  that  elsewhere  he  instances  the  fact  that  Bengal  has 
greater  influence  at  present  than  Bombay  and  other  local  govern¬ 
ments,  as  a  reason  for  approving  the  change  of  capital  to  Delhi. 
Nor  can  Sir  Andrew,  a  just  man  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
truth,  abstain  from  pointing  out  that  Lord  Curzon’s  partition 
proposals  were  discussed  to  death,  and  that  gallons  of  ink,  reams 
of  paper,  and  yards  of  speeches,  were  spent  in  dealing  with 
their  every  aspect. 

Lord  Hardinge’s  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  was  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  from  all  concerned,  and  sprung  upon  those  interested  and 
upon  the  public  as  a  surprise-packet. 

Sir  Andrew  also  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  partition  caused 
the  unrest  in  Bengal ,  which ,  of  course ,  it  merely  served  to  focus : 
and  above  all,  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that  the  agitation 
against  the  division  had  died  after  the  scheme  proposed  and 
sanctioned  by  one,  had  been  accepted  by  another.  Viceroy  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Agitation  will  die  hard  after  the  Government  has  supplied  this 
signal  and  wholly  unexpected  surrender,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Bengali  resolutions  expressing  gratitude  for  the  annulment 
of  the  partition,  were  coupled  with  prayers  for  the  removal  from 
the  statute  book  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  and  Press  Acts.  Why 
should  less  success  attend  a  further  effort?  Another  Hindu 
movement  may  be  confidently  foretold. 

True,  Tjord  Hardinge  and  his  Council  do  not  forget  the 
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Mahomedans  in  Bengal.  In  their  despatch  to  Lord  Crewe  they 
dwell  upon  “their  anxiety  not  to  defraud  the  legitimate  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  followers  of  Islam  in  Eastern  Bengal,  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  that  province  and  had  been  loyal 
to  the  British  Government  during  the  recent  troubles.”  There 
is  the  rub;  the  diplomatic  method  is  the  conciliation  of  enemies, 
not  the  rewarding  of  friends.  Times  without  number  have  I 
protested,  in  almost  the  words  used  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  on 
the  9th  January,  that  “neither  in  society,  nor  in  business,  nor 
commerce,  nor  professional  life,  has  that  body  of  men  succeeded 
which  has  adopted  a  policy  of  abandoning  its  friends  to  conciliate 
its  enemies.”  No,  nor  in  Governments;  no  more  in  India  than 
in  Ireland. 

The  Mahomedans  of  Eastern  Bengal  cannot  without  regret 
become  the  lesser  portion  of  a  greater  province,  after  being  the 
greater  portion  of  a  lesser  province ;  and  neither  they,  nor,  I 
think,  many  others,  will  believe  that  the  Government  of  India 
does  other  than  accuse  itself  when  it  excuses  the  cancellation  of 
Lord  Curzon’s  partition  on  the  plea  that  “it  is  so  clearly  based 
on  broad  grounds  of  political  and  administrative  expediency  as 
to  negative  any  presumption  that  it  has  been  exacted  by  clamour 
or  agitation.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Bengal,  mostly  Mahomedans,  are 
to  be  re-united  with  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  proper  under  a 
Governor  in  Council,  a  measure  of  which  disloyal  agitation  pro¬ 
nounced  itself  strongly  in  favour,  for  a  “statesman”  from 
England  (no  doubt  they  had  thought,  failing  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
of  Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald  or  Mr.  Mackarness)  would  be  far 
more  credulous  and  plastic  material  than  the  typical  and  tradi¬ 
tional  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  partition  of  Bengal  was  not 
“responsible  for  the  growing  estrangement  between  the  Maho- 
medan  and  Hindu,”  but  the  fact  that  concessions  have  of  late 
been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  loyal  mass  of  the  Mahomedans, 
to  disloyal  agitation  on  the  part  of  a  seditious  section,  no  more, 
of  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  and  the  Deccan. 

Then  Lord  Hardinge,  while  he  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
Lord  Curzon’s  partition  has  already  proved  beneficial,  says  “the 
Bengalis  are  labouring,”  not,  be  it  noted,  under  real  injustice, 
“but  under  a  sense  of  real  injustice.”  Where  is  the  injustice 
of  dividing  a  province  into  two  parts,  each  administered  under 
the  same  laws,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  Civil 
Service?  Then  note  the  ingenuous  expression  of  opinion  that 
“the  concession  of  a  full  governorship  to  Bengal  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  English  public  opinion.”  There  is  no  English  public 
opinion  on  such  matters.  It  is  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  say 
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that  “  Mahomedans  aspire  to  a  full  governorship.”  The  steps 
taken  are  in  the  teeth  of  their  interests ,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Hindu  masses  of  Eastern  Bengal,  a  small  section  of  lawyers, 
babus,  and  schoolmasters  excepted,  raised  no  objection  whatever 
to  Lord  Curzon’s  partition  and  could  not  be  canvassed  into 
opposition.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  say  that  the  Governor  and 
the  Viceroy  in  Calcutta  can  come  into  any  rivalry.  Governors 
and  Lieutenant-Governors  are  wholly  and  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  and  overridden  by  the  Governor-General,  whenever 
they  occupy  the  same  orbit.  The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the 
sun,  does  not  more  completely  outshine  a  tallow  candle. 

Then  as  to  the  new  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Behar,  Chota 
Nagpur  and  Orissa,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this  creation 
except  such  as  attaches  to  the  reversal  of  a  previous  policy  in 
deference  to  a  mischievous  and  moribund  agitation,  and  the 
reversion  of  Assam  to  a  Chief  Commissionership  only  completes 
the  significant  and  spectacular  cancellation  of  the  deliberate  act 
of  the  Government  of  Lord  Curzon,  a  precedent  bad  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  in  Asia  in  general,  and  in  India  in 
particular,  pessimi  exempli. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  scheme,  the  Government  estimate  of  four 
millions  is  probably  no  more  trustworthy  than  Mr.  George’s 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  old-age  pensions  and  the  receipts  of  land 
taxes.  There  will  be  the  waste  of  the  abandoned  buildings  in 
Calcutta,  and  the  cost  of  constructing  what  evidently  is,  from 
Sir  Harcourt  Butler’s  recent  speech,  to  be  practically  a  new  city 
built  without  the  walls  of  modern  Delhi.  And  all  this  follows 
close  upon  the  surrender  of  the  opium  revenue. 

The  thin  special  pleading,  sham  history,  and  false  sentiment, 
which  inform  the  Government  of  India’s  despatch,  suitably  con¬ 
clude  with  the  reasons  given  why  the  adoption  of  the  proposals 
made  is  a  matter  of  urgency.  The  reversal,  or,  as  they  call  it,  the 
modification,  of  the  partition,  should.  Lord  Hardinge’s  Govern¬ 
ment  thinks,  “be  effected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  can  only  be 
brought  about  with  due  regard  for  the  dignity  of  government,  as 
well  as  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  rest  of  India  ” — save  the  mark 
— “and  more  especially  for  Mahomedan  sentiment” — which  is 
non-existent — “as  part  of  the  general  scheme  outlined.”  And 
again  the  Government  of  India  excuses  and  accuses  itself  by 
stating  that  action  on  the  lines  proposed  will  be  “a  bold  stroke  of 
statesmanship,  w’hich  w'ill  give  unprecedented  satisfaction” — so 
boys  sing  on  a  dark  night  to  keep  up  their  courage,  “and  will  for 
ever  associate  so  unique  an  event  as  the  visit  of  the  Sovereign 
with  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  India.”  In  plain  language,  the 
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Government  would  not  have  dared  to  reverse  the  partition  except 
under  cover  of  the  Sovereign’s  presence  and  prerogative. 

Lord  Crewe  in  his  reply  goes  one  better  in  historical  hysteria, 
compares  the  traditions  of  Delhi  with  those  of  Eome  and 
Constantinople,  and  hazards  on  his  own  account  the  wholly 
erroneous  opinion  that  “the  legends  and  records  of  the  past  are 
charged  with  intense  meaning  to  the  natives  of  India.”  He 
^believes  that  the  ruling  chiefs  will  favour  the  policy,  being 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  such  as  live  within  hail 
of  Delhi  will  welcome  the  proximity  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Office  ! 
He  declares  “the  present  system  of  the  Government  of  Bengal 
to  be  radically  unsound,”  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  simultaneous  presence  for  four  months  in  the  year  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  capital  of  Bengal.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  sanctioning  a  similar  “system,”  to  use  his  own  word,  only 
that  it  obtains  for  a  much  longer  period,  in  respect  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Punjaub.  But,  in  fact,  there  is,  in  this  behalf,  no 
system  at  all.  Provincial  Governments  all  bear  the  like  relation 
to  the  Government  of  India.  The  man  in  the  street  may  con¬ 
found  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
but  he  does  not  pretend  to  exact  knowledge.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  in  a  parlous  way  when  he  has  to  go  for  parallels  to 
Washington,  Ottawa,  and  Yass-Canberra  ! 

The  India  Office  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Calcutta 
is  the  greatest  city  in,  and  the  capital  of,  modern  India.  The 
King-Emperor  admitted  this  fact  while  advising  the  Calcutta 
folk  to  submit  quietly  to  being  disestablished.  Lord  Hardinge 
in  like  vein  recommends  “a  wider  patriotism  ”  to  the  commercial 
community  of  Calcutta,  than  which  a  less  provincial  and  more 
patriotic  body  does  not  exist,  and  they  are  advised  “to  subor¬ 
dinate  local  and  personal  considerations  to  the  general  good  of 
India,”  advice,  gratuitous  in  their  case,  which  has  never  yet 
been  given  to,  though  sorely  needed  by,  a  small  section  of  dis¬ 
loyal,  discontented,  anti-British  Bengalis.  A  little  sentiment  is 
tossed  to  Calcutta,  whose  century  and  a  half  of  supremacy  in 
modern  India  might  well  be  held  to  outweigh  any  superiority 
Delhi  may  derive  from  its  cruel  and  crime-stained  record  in 
medieval  history.  It  is  even  suggested  out  of  an  overflowing 
heart  that  tourists  wdll  still  continue  to  visit  the  first  city  in  the 
Indian,  and  the  second  city  in  the  British,  Empire! 

Tbf*  Civil  Service,  flouted  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clark, 
one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Government  of  India’s  despatch,  is 
offered  as  compensation  the  fact  that  the  Governorship  of  Bengal 
will  be  open  to  its  members,  who  are  not  likely  to  be,  and 
will  be  vastly  surprised  if  they  ever  are,  appointed.  “The 
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reasonable  aspirations  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  ”  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  different  matter,  and  as  they  prefer  a  Governor  they 
must  have  him.  Then  Lord  Crewe  supposes  that  “the  Maho¬ 
medans  of  Eastern  Bengal,  in  common  with  others  of  their  faith, 
will  regard  with  satisfaction  the  re-erection  of  Delhi  as  the 
capital  of  India.”  0  !  Sancta  simplicitas  !  The  Mahomedans  of 
Eastern  Bengal  are  converted  Hindus.  Just  two  in  ten  thousand 
of  them  may,  indeed,  know  that  the  Delhi  Mahomedans  were 
the  traditional  oppressors  of  Bengal,  and  they  no  more  love  Delhi 
than  Cockneys  care  for  Winchester.  Indeed,  the  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  Government  in  this  country  from  Westminster,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  Winchester  as  the  capital  of  England,  would 
be  very  much  the  same  thing  as  what  is  now  being  effected  as 
“a  bold  stroke  of  statesmanship”  in  India. 

But  were  the  case  as  put,  the  Government  of  India  would  only 
be  impaled  upon  the  other  horn.  Surely  the  Mahomedan  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  Delhi,  resort  to  which  is  supposed — quite  erroneously 
—to  be  so  great  a  merit  in  Mahomedan  eyes,  must  be  at  least  as 
unpalatable  to  Hindus,  as  the  atmosphere  of  Calcutta,  according 
to  Lord  Hardinge,  now  is  to  the  professors  of  the  faith  of  Islam. 

Lord  Crewe  “makes  no  complaint  that  a  close  estimate  of  the 
cost”  of  these  capricious  and  fantastic  changes  “cannot  be  made 
at  present.”  Finance  in  India  is  in  future  to  be  even  as  finance 
in  England,  and  estimates  are  no  more  needed  in  respect  of  these 
charges  than  of  National  Insurance,  Irish  Home  Eule,  and  other 
rash  and  revolutionary  proposals. 

It  is,  however,  already  clear  that  the  Coronation  concessions, 
instead  of  “satisfying  the  historic  sense  of  millions,  aiding  the 
general  work  of  government,  and  removing  a  deeply-felt  grievance 
of  many  Bengalis,”  have  been  received  in  a  wholly  different 
spirit. 

In  short,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  so  soon  after  the  event,  they 
have  been  received  by  the  anti-English  party  in  Bengal  with 
satisfaction,  tempered  by  regret  at  the  loss  of  Calcutta  as  capital, 
by  the  powerful  and  independent  European  commercial  com¬ 
munity  of  Calcutta,  and  by  the  Mahomedans  of  Eastern  Bengal 
with  natural  disapproval,  and  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  in 
general  with  that  indifference  which  might  have  been  expected. 
Orientals  have  little  or  no  sentiment.  They  are  practical  to  the 
core,  and  leave  this  luxury  to  European  races,  of  some  of  which 
it  has  become  the  self-indulgence  and  the  bane.  But  that  such 
great  concessions  to  a  moribund  agitation,  and  such  far-reaching 
administrative  changes  should  have  been  made  over  the  heads  of 
all  concerned,  and  without  the  previously  ascertained  assent  of 
Parliament,  the  provincial  Governments,  and  public  opinion,  is 
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generally  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  exercise  of  authority, 
and  another  unjustifiable  use  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

High  hopes  were  entertained  of  Lord  Hardinge,  who  started 
for  India  with  a  distinguished  record  to  his  credit  earned  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  The  Governor-General  of  India,  however, 
must  do  some  governing,  and  were  he  another  Machiavelli  he 
never  could,  by  a  course  of  nicely  calculated  concessions,  and 
“popular”  reversals  of  his  predecessors’  acts,  satisfy  the  anta¬ 
gonistic  ideals  and  the  warring  wishes  of  the  different  races  and 
creeds  amongst  which  it  is  his  first  duty  to  steer  an  impartial 
course.  When  he  left  England  he  was  omnium  consensu  capax 
imperii.  May  it  be  that  when  he  returns  we  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strained  to  complete  the  sentence. 

J.  D.  Eees. 
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With  the  remarkable  growth  and  development  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  this  country  during  the  past  fifty  years,  there  have 
arisen,  from  time  to  time,  problems  of  commanding  importance 
to  the  community  itself,  and  not  without  interest  to  those  outside 
the  ranks  of  Anglo- Jewry,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  time 
during  this  long  period,  the  community  was  faced  with  so  grave 
a  responsibility  as  that  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late  Chief 
Rabbi.  Conscious  of  the  situation,  those  in  authority  have  thus 
far  not  appointed  a  successor,  for  they  realise  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  system  which  governed 
the  Rabbinate  of  Hermann  Adler  and  that  of  his  father  Nathan 
Marcus  Adler.  For  the  moment  opinion  is  strongly  divided  as 
to  what  mode  of  procedure  should  be  followed.  By  some  it  is 
urged  that  a  Chief  Rabbi  should  be  at  once  appointed,  and  his 
services  enlisted  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  Rabbinate  which, 
almost  all  are  agreed,  has  become  necessary.  By  others  it  is 
held  to  be  impolitic  to  select  a  man  without  knowing  what  system 
he  wdll  be  required  to  administer.  The  late  Chief  Rabbi,  himself, 
left  a  testament  to  the  effect  that  his  successor  be  appointed  wdth 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  whilst  all  are  agreed  on  the  wisdom 
of  this  course,  it  is  thought  that  any  hurried  action  might  be  at¬ 
tended  with  consequences  not  only  serious  to  the  spiritual  well¬ 
being  of  the  community,  but  calculated  to  have  disastrous  effect 
upon  its  material  position  in  this  country. 

To  realise  fully  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  commanding  position  achieved  by  the  late  Chief 
Rabbi  in  the  community  over  which  he  presided.  A  profound 
scholar,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  a  people  to  whom  learning 
has  always  made  powerful  appeal,  and  who  regard  scholarship 
as  almost  the  first  of  the  essential  qualifications  to  be  looked  for 
in  their  Rabbi.  Pious  and  earnest  in  every  phase  of  his  private 
and  public  life.  Dr.  Adler  attracted  to  himself  the  personal  regard 
of  almost  every  member  of  his  flock.  The  orthodox  saw  in  him 
the  champion  of  rigorous  orthodoxy ;  those  more  advanced  in 
thought,  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  reverent  tradition  of  their 
ancient  faith.  A  powerful  and  eloquent  preacher,  his  sermons 
were  full  of  a  grace  and  charm  which  enriched  the  services 
of  the  synagogues  he  attended.  None  more  effectively  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  his  people  on  occasions  of  public  joy  or  sorrow. 
His  sermons  were  a  pattern  of  all  that  is  noble  and  dignified. 
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whilst  his  utterances  on  the  platform,  when  he  took  his  place 
beside  the  spiritual  leaders  of  other  creeds,  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  those  who  listened  to  him.  A  man  of  pro¬ 
digious  energy,  he  never  spared  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  co¬ 
religionists,  and  throughout  his  long  and  useful  life,  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  work  a  devotion  born  of  profound  love  for  his 
people,  and  of  reverence  for  the  Judaism  of  w^hich  he  was  so 
staunch  a  champion.  Richly  endowed  with  the  finest  personal 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  he  attached  to  himself  men  and 
women  alike,  with  bands  of  steel.  Devoted  in  friendship,  wise 
in  counsel,  earnest  in  demeanour,  and  delightful  in  manner,  he 
was  beloved  and  revered  to  a  truly  remarkable  degree,  whilst 
his  never-failing  tact  secured  for  him  a  power  and  influence 
throughout  the  country  which  frequently  brought  calm  to  the 
ruffled  waters  of  many  a  small  congregation.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  with  qualities  such  as  these,  he  was  a  commanding 
force  in  the  community  which  gave  him  a  ready  and  willing 
allegiance.  His  death  created  a  void  which  it  wdll  indeed  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

The  very  qualities,  however,  of  Dr.  Adler  developed  and  per¬ 
petuated  the  system  inaugurated  by  his  father — a  spiritual 
dictatorship  in  Anglo-Jewry.  He  became  sole  arbiter  in  the 
spiritual  control  of  the  community.  He  alone  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  ministers  to  the  numerous  synagogues  of  the 
Empire.  None  could  act  without  his  authorisation  either  as 
preacher  or  Shochet  (slaughterer  of  animals  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  ritual  requirements).  No  one  was  allowed  to  preach  from 
the  pulpit  of  any  of  the  constituent  synagogues  of  the  United 
Synagogue  without  his  express  permission.  No  marriage  could 
be  solemnised  without  his  sanction.  No  deviation  of  any  kind  in 
matters  relating  to  Divine  worship  in  any  synagogue  of  the 
country  was  permitted  without  his  consent.  Every  phase  of 
religious  activity  had  to  be  brought  to  his  notice  before  it  was 
embarked  upon.  Upon  questions  of  Shechita  and  Passover 
observance  he  was  supreme.  He  presided  over  the  Beth  Din 
(Court  of  Law),  and  in  many  other  ways  exercised  an  absolute 
control  over  the  religious  life  of  his  people.  Many  of  these 
duties  were  specifically  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  governing  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue,  but  many  others  were  assumed  by  him  during  his 
long  tenure  of  office,  and  were  the  direct  outcome  of  his  settled 
policy  of  complete  centralisation  in  the  office  of  Chief  Rabbi. 
His  annual  pastoral  tours  brought  him  into  close  touch  with  many 
provincial  congregations,  and  though,  on  such  occasions,  he  placed 
at  the  full  disposal  of  the  local  clergy  his  splendid  powders  of 
VOL.  xci.  N.a.  Y 
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guidance  and  sympathy,  he  never  failed  to  assert  his  supreme 
authority  over  the  conduct  of  the  particular  congregations  he 
happened  to  be  visiting.  He  conducted  a  vast  correspondence 
which  reached  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  for 
upon  questions  of  principle  and  detail,  alike,  his  was  the  final 
judgment.  A  system  such  as  this  could  have  but  one  result— 
Dr.  Adler  was  not  only  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  British  Empire,  he 
was  practically  the  only  Rabbi.  The  local  clergy  might  conduct 
services,  impart  religious  instruction,  and  participate  in  the 
philanthropic  activity  of  the  congregations,  but  in  matters  of 
spiritual  control  they  were  practically  powerless.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  pronounce  decisions  upon  Jewish  law  and  proce¬ 
dure,  no  matter  how  great  their  qualifications.  The  constant 
reference  to  Dr.  Adler,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  system  which 
prevailed,  tended  not  only  to  weaken  their  own  authority,  but 
to  make  for  the  spiritual  weakness  of  the  congregations  over 
which  they  presided,  a  danger  which  the  late  Chief  Rabbi  himself 
began  to  realise,  and  of  which  the  community,  as  a  whole,  had 
long  been  cognisant,  but  to  which  they  would  not  refer  out  of 
regard  and  affection  for  the  man  who  was  taxing  his  strength 
to  the  utmost  limit  in  the  service  of  his  flock.  The  system 
probably  sufficed  for  the  community  in  its  early  days ;  it  may  even 
have  been  the  very  best  system  of  communal  administration, 
but  it  has  shown  itself  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  a 
growing  community.  It  is  because  it  failed  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  Anglo-Jewry  that  it  is  at  present  assailed 
from  all  sides. 

There  are  now  about  240,000  Jews  in  the  British  Isles.  Of 
those  150,000  reside  in  Greater  London,  30,000  in  Manchester, 
25,000  in  Leeds,  7,000  in  Liverpool,  a  similar  number  in 
Glasgow,  5,500  in  Birmingham,  and  3,000  in  Newcastle.  Dublin 
has  2,700  Jewush  residents,  Sheffield  2,250,  Edinburgh  and 
Cardiff  1,800  each,  Belfast  1,200,  and  Sunderland  1,100. 
Several  other  towns  in  the  British  Isles  have  a  varying  Jewish 
population  ranging  from  900  at  Bristol  to  twelve  at  Burton-on- 
Trent.  These  communities  are  largely  the  growth  of  the  twenty 
years  during  which  Dr.  Hermann  Adler  was  Chief  Rabbi.  In 
many  cases  they  are  the  refugees  from  the  religious  and  civil 
persecution  of  Russia  and  Roumania.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  followers  of  that  unbending  orthodoxy  enjoined  by  Rab¬ 
binical  law,  and  which  flourishes  in  Russia,  in  Poland,  and  in 
Galicia  to  the  present  day.  The  modern  English  Jew  has,  to  a 
large  extent ,  broken  away  from  its  teaching ;  it  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  survive  the  rigorous  criticism  to  which  all  forms 
of  religion  are,  in  these  days,  subjected.  Nevertheless,  to  many 
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of  the  latest  arrivals  upon  these  shores,  it  still  continues  to 
make  its  old  apj)eal,  and  colours  their  whole  outlook  upon  life. 
Modern  thought  and  culture,  when  opposed  to  Talmudic  ordin¬ 
ance,  leave  them  cold,  and  they  will  make  no  compromise  with  an 
English  Judaism  which  discards  forms  and  ceremonies  that 
appeal  neither  to  reason  nor  imagination.  But  there  is  the  other 
member  of  the  community,  equally  important — the  English  Jew, 
boasting,  in  many  cases,  several  generations  of  English  forefathers,, 
his  whole  life  coloured  by  the  complete  civil  and  religious  freedom 
he  has  enjoyed,  his  attitude  influenced  by  the  education  he  has 
received  in  public  school  and  university.  To  him  Eabbinic 
teaching  in  its  entirety  is  not  attractive.  He  prefers  to  abstract 
only  that — and  it  is  much — which  appeals  to  his  reason.  He 
would  substitute  for  an  old-fashioned  ritual,  recited  in  a  language 
he  fails  to  understand,  a  form  of  service  which  strikes  warm  to 
the  heart,  and  which  satisfies  the  modern  requirements  of  public 
worship.  To  combine  opposing  sections  such  as  these  is  no  mean 
task,  and  one  which  Dr.  Adler  found  too  great  even  for  his 
Herculean  powers.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  present-day  thought,  and  with  which  Anglo- Jewry 
finds  itself  face  to  face  for  the  first  time.  A  cleavage  has  already 
taken  place,  and  it  is  because  this  fact  is  so  patent  that  the 
community  is  desirous  of  doing  something  which  will  prevent  the 
disruption  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

No  system  would  probably  have  effectively  succeeded  in  arrest¬ 
ing  this  modern  development  in  the  religious  views  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  this  country,  hut  where  the  present  system  has 
failed,  and  failed  completely,  is  in  its  total  disregard  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  and  obvious  trend  of  events.  It  has  relied  upon  the 
tradition  of  centuries  to  combat  disaffection  w’henever  it  mani¬ 
fested  itself.  It  recognised  there  w'ere  new  needs,  but  it  failed 
to  make  provision  for  them.  It  catered  for  the  newest  arrivals 
to  these  shores  (not  always  effectively),  hut  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  retain  its  hold  upon  those  who  w’ere  slowly  yet  surely 
drifting  from  the  fold.  And  nowhere  was  it  more  to  blame  than  in 
limiting  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  introduce  the  reforms  needed 
by  the  particular  congregations  to  which  they  ministered.  The 
direct  outcome  of  this  system  was  the  creation ,  on  the  one  hand , 
of  the  Leeds  Conference  of  Foreign  Babbis,  summoned  to  tighten 
the  hold  of  uncompromising  orthodoxy  upon  those  showing  signs 
of  disaffection,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  Jewish  Beligious  Union, 
established  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  those  who  found  them¬ 
selves  out  of  sympathy  with  the  existing  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
Judaism.  Here  was  a  cleavage  which  struck  at  the  very  roots  of 
communal  unity,  and  so  acute  did  the  danger  become  that  towards 
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the  end  of  Dr.  Adler’s  long  and  honourable  career,  the  clergy 
banded  themselves  together  in  a  determined  resolve  to  grapple 
with  the  subject  of  the  future  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
community.  Had  Dr.  Adler  lived,  he  probably  would  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  ;  as  it  is,  a  scheme  has  actually 
been  prepared  upon  which  many  of  the  clergy  have  built  high 
hopes.  The  proposals  therein  put  forward  have  much  to  com¬ 
mend  them.  Briefly,  they  seek  to  divide  the  country  up  into 
divisions  for  the  purpose  of  ecclesiastical  control,  each  division 
having  its  own  Rabbi,  possessed  of  full  administrative  local 
authority,  and  being  a  member  of  an  ecclesiastical  board,  presided 
over  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  country.  Unfortunately  the 
scheme  goes  too  far,  for  it  seeks  to  substitute  the  autocracy  of  a 
Consistory  for  that  of  a  Chief  Rabbi,  accentuating  the  old  evils, 
and  seeking  to  deprive  the  future  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  any  real  power  or  authority.  In  the  form  in  which  the 
scheme  is  presented  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  community, 
and  the  Rabbinate  Conference  which  met  on  January  14th  con¬ 
demned  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Before  any  such  scheme  be¬ 
comes  possible,  drastic  alterations  in  the  status  and  training 
of  the  clergy  will  have  to  take  place,  for  under  the  system 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  very  few  English  Jewish  clergymen 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications  to  admit  of  their  serving  in 
the  office  of  Rabbi. 

In  stating  this  fact,  no  blame  need  attach  to  the  clergy  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  the  victims  of  a  faulty  system  which  has 
obtained  for  many  years.  It  should  be  understood  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  any  Rabbi  to  confer  the  Hnttarah  (Rabbinical 
diploma)  upon  anyone  satisfying  him  of  his  fitness  for  the  honour. 
Continental  Rabbis  have  constantly  conferred  the  degree  upon 
those  seeking  preferment  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jewish  ministry, 
but  the  late  Dr.  Adler  for  a  long  time  refused  to  avail  himself 
of  this  power.  Two  eminent  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermann 
Gollancz  and  the  late  Rev.  Simeon  Singer,  feeling  themselves 
aggrieved,  sought  the  honour  abroad  and  obtained  it,  but  the 
events  which  followed  did  not  make  for  communal  peace. 
Dr.  Moses  Gaster,  the  distinguished  Haliam  (Chief  Rabbi)  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation  in  this  country,  departing 
from  the  policy  of  Dr.  Adler,  conferred  the  Hattarah  upon  two 
brilliant  students,  but  only  when  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
two  members  of  the  Beth  Din  to  assist  him  in  his  ever-increasing 
work,  did  Dr.  Adler  depart  from  his  previous  policy.  The  result 
of  all  this  has  been  to  discourage  the  clergy,  and  to  deny  to  the 
community,  English  Jewish  clergymen  possessed  of  Rabbinical 
power  and  authority.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  future 
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system  of  training  for  the  Jewish  Ministry,  and  for  which  the 
new  Chief  Eabbi  will  be  responsible,  will  require  each  aspirant 
for  office  to  take  the  Rabbinical  degree  before  he  is  allowed  to 
accept  appointment  in  any  synagogue.  Such  a  course  may. 
for  a  time,  reduce  the  number  of  available  ministers,  but  new 
candidates  will  soon  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions, 
and  the  clergy,  as  a  whole,  will  gain  in  dignity  and  prestige.  One 
often  hears  an  expression  of  surprise  that  the  ranks  of  the  Jewish 
clergy  are  seldom  recruited  from  the  families  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  members  of  the  community.  The  reason  wdll  probably  be 
found  as  much  in  the  lack  of  opportunity  hitherto  afforded  them 
as  in  the  poverty  of  the  remuneration  offered  them.  No  severer 
condemnation  of  the  system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  could 
be  forthcoming  than  that  the  death  of  the  Chief  Eabbi  should 
present  so  lamentable  a  deficiency  of  men  capable  of  succeeding 
him.  Doubtless  there  are  many  who  are  well  qualified  to  take  up 
the  important  work  of  the  Chief  Eabbi,  but  their  opportunities 
have  been  so  limited,  and  their  powers  so  restricted,  that  they, 
themselves,  are  probably  unaware  of  the  reserve  of  force  lying 
dormant  within  them. 

These  matters  were  considered,  and  very  fully  considered,  by 
the  conference  convened  to  deal  with  the  appointment  now  vacant. 
That  conference  consisted  of  delegates  from  those  congregations 
who  contribute  to  the  Chief  Rabbi’s  fund,  but  in  this  direction 
strong  exception  was  taken  to  its  composition,  for  it  was  urged 
that  those  congregations  who  are  prevented,  by  reason  of  exiguity 
of  funds,  from  contributing,  should  not  be  debarred  from  voicing 
the  needs  of  their  members,  over  wffiom  the  new  Chief  Eabbi  will 
exercise  spiritual  control.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  which 
took  place,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  seventeen  members — nine  from  London  and  eight  from  the 
provinces — whose  duty  it  will  be  to  consider  the  duties  and  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  new  Chief  Eabbi.  To  aid  them  in  framing  their 
recommendations  they  are  empowered  to  invite  deputations  from 
the  clergy,  and  from  provincial  congregations,  who  will  place 
before  them  the  numerous  pressing  problems  which  have  of  late 
agitated  the  community.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  -will  be 
awaited  with  the  greatest  possible  interest.  One  thing  is  certain  ; 
the  chief  Rabbinate  in  this  country  will  no  longer  be  a  spiritual 
autoc-racy  on  the  same  lines  as  those  wffiich  marked  the  Rabbinate 
of  Hermann  Adler  and  Nathan  Marcus  Adler.  Decentralisation 
has  become  an  absolute  necessity.  The  community  has  grown  too 
large  for  one  man,  be  he  ever  .so  able,  to  administer.  The  multi¬ 
farious  duties  of  the  Chief  Eabbi,  many  of  them  pure  matters  of 
detail,  have  hitherto  militated  against  his  acquiring  a  true  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding  of  the  clergy  who  give  him  allegiance. 
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He  will  have  to  surround  himself  with  assistants  to  whom  many 
of  the  duties  he,  himself,  has  hitherto  performed  can  be  delegated, 
and  who  will  command,  at  the  same  time,  his  confidence,  and  the 
respect  of  the  localities  wherein  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
serve.  His  energies  must  in  future  be  reserved  for  those  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  when  the  Jewish  community  desires  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  spiritual  Chief.  Above  all,  he  will  have  to  give 
that  measure  of  independence  to  individual  clergymen  which 
will  enable  them  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  longing  of  their  con¬ 
gregants.  The  whole  system,  indeed,  wdll  have  to  be  remodelled 
if  the  differences  which  already  exist  are  not  to  grow,  if  the  rising 
generation  is  to  be  kept  within  the  fold,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be 
totally  absorbed  in  the  ranks  of  those  among  whom  they  now 
dw’ell. 

The  choice  of  a  man,  both  orthodox  enough  and  broad-minded 
enough,  to  govern  under  such  a  system  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  There  are  several  aspirants  for  the  vacant  post,  and 
it  will  probably  be  unnecessary  to  go  outside  the  ranks  of  Anglo- 
Jewry  to  find  Dr.  Adler’s  successor.  It  w’ould  be  unfortunate, 
indeed,  if  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  for  many  non- Jews,  the  Chief  Eabbi  is  the 
embodiment  of  Jewush  thought  and  opinion  in  this  country  on  all 
important  matters.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  that  those  views 
shall  be  uttered  by  one  well  versed  in  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
sentiments  animating  the  Jewish  citizens  of  this  land.  At  the 
conference,  in  fact,  no  qualification  for  the  new  Chief  Eabbi  was 
so  strongly  insisted  upon  as  that  he  should  be  an  Englishman. 
On  this  point  Lord  Eothschild,  wffio  presided  over  the  delibera¬ 
tions,  was  emphatic,  and  carried  with  him  almost  the  whole 
conference.  Any  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  Adler,  he  said,  must 
be  a  man  acquainted  wdth  English  life  and  English  laws,  a  man 
able  to  speak  English,  who  could  not  only  train  them  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Judaism  but  who  could  teach  them  their  duty  to  become 
loyal  and  true  citizens  of  the  British  Empire.  A  man  who  M’as 
not  possessed  of  this  qualification  was  no  fit  person  to  be  the 
religious  head  of  the  Jews  of  England.  So  far  as  the  outward 
representation  of  the  community  is  concerned,  it  can  hardly 
ever  be  in  safer  hands  than  it  was  in  those  of  the  man  whose 
loss  Anglo- Jewry  still  deplores,  but  there  are  considerations  of 
equal  gravity  for  those  charged  with  the  selection  of  his  successor, 
and  it  will  be  their  dutv  to  seek  a  man  possessed  of  the  late  Dr. 
.\dler’s  remarkable  qualities,  yet  progressive  enough  to  realise 
the  newer  needs  of  the  present  day.  The  result  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  will  be  watched  wdth  anxiety  by  English  Jews,  and  wdth 
sympathetic  interest  by  their  Gentile  neighbours. 

David  Spero. 
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A  MAP  of  the  World  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  thing.  Most 
of  us  find  the  Mercator  projection  more  satisfying  than  “the 
use  of  the  globes,”  praiseworthy  as  that  stimulating  exercise  was 
accounted  in  the  early  Victorian  age.  One  can  imagine  men 
walking  to  and  fro  on  plane  surfaces  more  easily  than  appear¬ 
ing  above  horizons  and  sinking  out  of  sight  again  like  ships  at 
sea.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  waves  that  the  great  tides  of  humanity 
ebb  and  flow,  rise,  fall,  eddy,  swirl,  and  come  to  temporary  calm, 
only  to  recommence  their  ceaseless  rocking  once  again. 

If  then  we  look  at  the  faithful  Mercator,  we  shall  notice  a 
little  group  of  countries  tucked  away  unobtrusively  in  the  left- 
hand  top  corner  of  the  eastern  half  of  our  planet’s  surface.  These 
countries  include  the  British  Islands,  France  and  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland. 

And  the  astonishing  reflection  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  prac¬ 
tically  all,  or  certainly  nearly  all,  that  is  “worth  while”  on  the 
larger  of  the  earth’s  two  great  land-masses  is  congregated  in  that 
little  north-west  corner  of  its  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Certainly  all  that  is  “  worth  while  ”  to  a  Caucasian  in  the  world 
of  finance,  of  commerce,  of  “affairs,”  nearly  all  that  is  worth 
while  in  literature  and  art,  and  quite  one-half  of  the  world  of 
poetry  and  music. 

Poetry  and  music  being  but  extensions  of  speech,  are  naturally 
common  to  all  humanity,  at  all  times  and  in  all  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  But  the  home  of  ordered  thought,  and  particularly  of  the 
science  of  governing  peoples,  is  unquestionably  in  that  little 
north-western  corner,  and  no  one  can  possibly  question  the  fact 
that  in  so  far  as  humanity  has  held  dominion  over  the  waters  of 
the  earth,  the  seat  of  marine  dominion  is  in  that  self-same  corner. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  all  this.  Nothing  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  nothing  can  happen,  without  a  reason,  without  some  cause. 
It  was  not  by  chance  that  human  beings  possessed  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  that  distinguish  the  peoples  of  North-Western  Europe 
should  have  settled  there.  Had  chance  determined  the  matter, 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  might  have  been  in  the  Levant  or 
elsewhere.  But  they  are  not.  The  reason  is  because  in  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  Europe  climatic  and  other  influences  are 
perfect  for  the  development  of  the  perfected  human  plant,  in  so 
far  as  perfection  is  sought  and  found  in  that  which  we  now  call 
“The  Flower  of  Civilisation.” 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  people  conquer  a  country.  One 
nation  or  tribe  may  invade  a  country  and  conquer  and  dispossess 
the  nation  or  tribe  previously  occupying  that  country,  bul 
eventually  that  country  will  conquer  the  invaders. 

All  manner  of  visible  and  invisible  influences  press  upon  us 
from  all  sides  constantly,  and  mould  our  dispositions;  not  neces¬ 
sarily  our  characters,  because  a  very  strong  character  will  rise 
superior  to  any  sort  of  environment,  but  our  dispositions — that 
which  a  group  of  human  beings  is  disposed  to  be,  is  likely  to 
become. 

Anyone  who  has  travelled  to  any  extent,  and  w'ho  is  naturally 
observant  of  that  most  interesting  of  all  phenomena,  his  fellow- 
man,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  different  manner  in  which 
men  of  the  same  race  will  act  in  differing  circumstances  and 
in  different  places. 

The  nervous  irritability,  impetuosity,  or  even  ferocity  of  a 
Sicilian  bandit  wull  be  softened  into  a  milder  glow  by  transplanta¬ 
tion  to  the  quiet  meadows  of  Denmark,  Holland,  or  England. 
The  phlegmatic  apathy  of  a  Hollander  will  be  quickened  into  the 
highest  form  of  commercial  acquisitiveness  by  the  electrical 
energies  of  New  York,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  the  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  or  German  is  a  very  different  person  east  of  where 
it  is  said  “there  ain’t  no  ten  commandments  ’’  from  what  he  is  at 
home.  t 

These  last  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  the  average  man,  not 
to  superior  characters  who  rise  superior  to  temptations  and 
climatic  tendencies  of  all  descriptions. 

But  most  of  us  are  average  men,  after  all.  However,  the 
net  result  of  our  observations  brings  us  back  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  reason  or  other,  after  two  thousand  years  of  ebb  and  flow, 
of  seeking  first  this  habitat  and  then  that,  the  most  powerful 
group  of  human  beings  in  the  world  are  at  present  to  be  found 
in  this  little  north-west  corner  of  the  earth’s  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

They  are  powerful  chiefly  because  they  of  all  others  have  more 
nearly  mastered  the  art  of  self-control.  They  are  more  level¬ 
headed,  less  excitable,  steadier  and  more  determined,  more  con¬ 
stant  in  all  their  thoughts,  ideas,  and  undertakings,  than  the 
people  of  the  Levant  for  instance,  not  because  they  speak  this 
or  that  language,  not  because  this  one  or  the  other  is  their  king, 
emperor,  or  president,  not  because  they  are  knowm  as  English, 
French,  German,  or  what  not,  but  because  cosmic  influences  have 
moulded  the  tendencies  and  dispositions  of  their  lives  and  have 
guided  their  bent. 

We  cannot  make  a  category  of  all  these  cosmic  influences,  but 
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after  acknowledging  that  there  really  is  a  Divine  Power  that 
orders  and  arranges  mundane  as  well  as  celestial  affairs  (and 
it  is  only  the  fool  who  saith  in  his  heart,  “There  is  no  God”), 
after  this  mental  obeisance  to  the  Highest  Influence  of  all,  we 
can  see  at  least  two  physical  factors  that  have  more  than  any 
other  determined  the  pre-eminence  of  North-Western  Europe  as 
a  perfect  habitat  for  the  range  of  activities  carried  on  there  by 
the  peoples  of  France,  Germany,  England,  &c.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  other  the  strategic  position  of  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  in  relation  to 
commerce  with  the  other  half  of  the  world,  to  wit,  the  w'estern 
hemisphere. 

One  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  everyone  know's,  is  to 
keep  the  ports  of  North-Western  Europe  open  365  days  in  the 
year.  This  means  everything  to  those  engaged  in  shipping.  How 
long  would  Jjiverpool  be  Liverpool  if  the  Mersey  were  frozen 
tight  for  ninety  days  every  winter? 

So  that'  in  North-Western  Europe  100  per  cent,  of  efficiency 
is  possible  in  maritime  energisings,  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
dominipn  of  the  waters  of  the  earth  there  has  its  throne  ;  a  pretty 
good  proof  of  my  assertion  !  In  passing,  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  this  planet  has  been  entrusted  to  the  dominion  of 
man ;  that  it  consists  of  winters  as  w^ell  as  of,  lands ;  that  man  has 
dominion  over  the  waters  of  the  earth  as  well  as  over  the  lands 
of  the''  earth  ;  and  that  whole  civilisations  have  rested  upon  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  waters  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  upon  the  use 
of  the  lands  of  the  earth. 

I  have  tried  to  elaborate  this  thought  in  a  little  book  ^  ad¬ 
dressed  primarily  to  the  voters  of  the  United  States,  but  applic¬ 
able  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  requirements  of  British 
America.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  portions  of  the  text  of  The 
Western  Gate,  it  is  necessary  here  to  remind  readers  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review  of  these  two  forms  of  national  greatness. 

One  is  based  upon  the  exploitation  of  a  nation’s  marine  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  other  on  its  continental  possibilities.  The  British 
Empire  and  Japan  are  instances  of  the  first ;  Russia,  the  United 
States,  and  China  of  the  second.  But  no  nation’s  complete 
stature  is  attained  until  both  arms  are  exercised.  Britain,  at 
present  the  most  ambidextrous  of  the  family  of  nations,  has 
exercised  her  continental  muscles  in  the  growth  of  her  Colonies, 
in  India,  and  in  Africa.  Germany  and  Japan  have  within  the 
last  twenty  years  performed  prodigies  of  marine  expansion : 
Germany,  France,  and  now  Italy  have  also  stretched  their  con- 

(1)  The  Western  Gate,  by  Patrick  H.  W.  Ross.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Co.,  New  York;  B.  F.  Stevens  and  Brown,  London. 
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tinental  arms  a  little  in  “reaching  out”  for  colonies  and  homes 
for  their  younger  sons.  Russia  and  China  are  still  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  continental  in  their  development ;  but  the  United  States, 
after  a  long  period  of  continental  development,  will  double  its 
wealth  and  power  for  usefulness  by  superimposing  upon  its 
already  stupendous  continental  civilisation  a  marine  civilisation 
perhaps  as  great  as  that  of  Britain. 

The  development  of  the  over-seas  mercantile  marine  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  now  consisting  of  less  than  a  dozen 
steamships  carrying  the  American  flag  into  foreign  waters,  will 
be  the  greatest  field  for  investment  of  capital  in  legitimate 
business  enterprises  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  investing 
public.  It  will  come,  just  as  American  railways  came,  but  with 
greater  directness  and  clearer  advance  knowledge  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  business.  Money  will  be  made  and  lost,  as  was  done 
in  American  rails,  but  the  final  result  will  be  a  steady  and  useful 
employment  of  capital,  just  as  American  rails  offer  now. 

But  one  must  return  to  our  friendly  Gulf  Stream,  which  we 
left  placidly  opening  and  keeping  open  the  ports  and  harbours 
of  North-Western  Europe.  We  have  showm  how  the  Gulf 
Stream,  more  than  any  other  single  physical  factor,  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  seat  of  man’s  dominion  over  the  winters  of  the  earth 
in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Ijet  us  see  w^hat  it  has  done  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
take  care  of  the  lands  of  the  earth. 

In  the  United  States  they  have  a  definition  of  what  they  call 
a  “white  man’s  country.”  It  is  worth  remembering,  for  it  is  an 
infallible  test.  It  always  works,  never  fails.  A  “w'hite  man’s 
country,”  then,  is  a  region  where  a  Caucasian  can  work  out  of 
doors  365  days  in  the  year.  Sounds  little,  but  means  much: 
means  everything  when  you  come  to  consider  the  question  of 
percentage  of  efficiency. 

Wherever  there  is  such  disgustingly  cold  weather  in  winter 
that  men  and  horses  and  cattle  have  to  shut  themselves  up,  to 
hibernate,  in  fact,  until  frosts  and  blizzards  have  passed,  down 
goes  the  percentage  of  efficiency. 

Wherever  the  weather  is  so  hot  that  the  white  man  has  to 
employ  coolies  or  “coloured”  labour  in  the  fields,  he  is  doubly 
lost;  for  the  Caucasian  is  no  longer  a  “white  man.”  His  self- 
restraint  is  weakened,  his  response  to  sexual  stimuli  enormously 
quickened,  and  sooner  or  later  he  falls  a  victim  to  those  sw'eet 
seductions  which  a  Chinese  poet  has  prettily  likened  to  “the  sun- 
drawm  seed.”  The  Caucasian  cannot  fight  the  equator.  In  the 
first  case,  you  rrtay  have  perhaps  80  per  cent,  of  possible  efficiency ; 
in  the  second,  not  25  per  cent.  But  where  a  “w'hite  man  ”  can 
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work  out  of  doors  365  days  in  the  year,  ’tis  there  you’ll  find  his 
particular  brand  of  “promised  land,”  and  ’tis  there,  and  only 
there,  that  his  possible  efficiency  wull  rise  to  100  per  cent. 

Of  course,  one  must  not  forget  that  much  glory  and  honour 
attach  to  the  efforts  of  the  gallant  peoples  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy  in  days  gone  by.  South  America  is  still  their  “founda¬ 
tion.” 

The  Mediterranean  peoples  are  the  progenitors,  the  remote 
forefathers  of  the  now  more  rugged  “  Baltic  ”  races  of  the 
European  north-west.  Their  cephalic  index  proves  it.  But  some 
natural  cause  has  operated  to  loosen  their  tenacity,  their  power 
of  “grip.” 

Apply  the  test  :  “  Can  a  white  man  work  365  days  in  the  open 
fields  around  Paris?”  “Yes.”  Paris  is  great.  “Can  he  do  the 
same  around  Madrid?”  Answer,  “No.”  Madrid  is  not  great. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  America.  A  very  worthy  and  gallant 
gentleman  hailing  from  Louisiana,  a  plantation  owner,  was  asked 
much  the  same  sort  of  question.  Asked  “why  it  was  that  the 
young  men  from  his  State  were  no  good  as  ‘  hustlers  ’  until  they 
came  north,”  he  replied  plaintively,  “It’s  the  climate  Suh,  the 
demned  seductive  climate.  You  can’t  have  magnolias,  orange 
blossoms,  and  a  Chicago  hustler  all  on  the  same  tree — not  until 
the  hustler’s  dead,  anyhow.” 

The  strategic  position  of  North-Western  Europe  in  commercial 
relation  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  huge  land-mass  comprising 
North  and  South  America  has  also  to  be  remembered.  It  is  the 
association  of  contributing  factors  that  counts.  For  instance, 
all  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
zones,  are  “open  365  days  in  the  year,”  but  unfortunately  for  the 
people  living  around  those  parts — unfortunately,  that  is,  from  a 
commercial  and  economic  point  of  view — the  percentage  of  human 
efficiency  drops  as  the  thermometer  rises.  Consequently,  people 
in  semi-tropical  zones  don’t  “do  things,”  they  don’t  “get  there” 
to  the  extent  that  the  north-western  people  do. 

Now  what  does  this  all  lead  to? 

It  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  parallel  that  is  amazing. 

We  have  seen  how,  after  two  thousand  years  of  blind  gropings, 
processes  of  natural  selection,  and  what  not,  a  huge  group  of 
highly  intelligent  and  forceful  human  beings  has  proved  that  the 
north-western  corner  of  Europe  is  the  most  perfect  habitat  for 
their  particular  range  of  activities. 

Now  on  all  the  broad  surface  of  this  planet  that  the  great  gods 
have  entrusted  to  man’s  management,  this  one  of  the  countless 
millions  that  constitute  the  Supremest  God’s  universe,  this  one 
we  mortals  call  the  earth,  on  all  its  surface,  I  repeat,  there  is 
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only  one  region  that  in  its  climatic  and  strategic  conditions  is 
an  exact  replica  of  North-Western  Europe. 

It  is  North-Western  America. 

The  Japan  current  performs  for  the  shores  of  North-Western 
America  exactly  the  same  office  that  the  Gulf  Stream  does  for 
North-Western  Europe.  The  strategic  position  of  North- 
Western  America  as  regards  commercial  relations  with  the  great 
land-mass  of  Asia,  lying  to  its  westward,  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  North-Western  Europe  with  relation  to  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  of  America. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  about  the  same  distance  from  Seattle 
and  Vancouver  that  the  Suez  Canal  is  from  London,  Paris,  or 
Berlin,  and  will  perform  for  North-West  America  the  same  useful 
offices  that  the  Suez  Canal  does  for  North-West  Europe.  But 
?nore  than  anything  else,  the  percentage  of  human  efficiency  in 
North-Western  America,  both  in  marine  and  continental  activi¬ 
ties,  rises  to  the  same  high  level  as  in  North-Western  Europe. 
As  regards  the  area  of  the  new  north-west,  roughly  speaking,  we 
might  say  that  the  State  of  Oregon  is  about  the  same  size  as 
France ;  the  State  of  Washington  about  the  same  as  England ; 
British  Columbia  that  of  Germany ;  and  Alaska  could  accommo¬ 
date  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  part 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

And  over  that  region  fly  tw’o,  and  only  two,  flags — the  Union 
Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  mother  and  daughter  in  the 
noblest  work  of  humanity  that  eaiJh’s  history  has  yet  to  show ! 

The  British  and  American  are  the  two  luckiest  nations  on 
record.  Why?  Why  should  the  great  gods  have  guided  the  feet 
of  the  British  and  American  peoples  to  the  occupancy  of  so  great 
a  proportion  of  the  desirable  spaces  of  the  earth? 

T  think  w^e  all  like  to  have  a  little  doll’s  house  of  our  own,  far 
back  in  the  recesses  of  our  minds,  where  we  put  away  a  few  pet 
theories,  and  pull  them  out  again  to  trick  and  dress  and  play 
with,  and  generally,  when  anyone  is  looking,  shyly  put  them 
back  again,  letting  down  the  drop-curtain  of  conventionality  and 
orthodoxy,  that  “safety-curtain”  of  our  little  private  theatre  of 
the  mind. 

Well,  T  am  going  to  be  bold,  and  if  I  can,  describe  a  scene 
that  is  always  in  a  more  or  less  “transformation”  stage  in  my 
little  theatre.  The  actual  mise-en-ftcene  is  always  shifting  and 
melting  and  changing  so  quickly  that  it  is  hard  to  pin  a  descrip¬ 
tion  down  in  black  and  w'hite.  Some  of  the  stage  effects  of 
Maeterlinck’s  Bine  Bird,  as  T  saw  it  last  wunter  at  the  New 
Theatre  in  New'  York,  more  nearly  approximate  those  of  my 
little  theatre  than  anything  T  can  think  of  just  now'. 
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But  the  dramatis  personce  are  quite  sharp  and  clear. 

There  is  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Gods  of  the  Nations,  and 
there  in  the  middle  distance,  the  Altar  of  the  Influence  of  the 
Supreme  Unseen. 

Each  nation  has  its  god  whose  practical  business  it  is  to  protect 
the  destinies  and  advance  the  interests  of  his  particular  flock. 
I  see  no  goddesses ;  I  see  no  wine.  It  is  more  like  a  directors’ 
meeting  than  the  sort  of  thing  one  associates  with  memories  of 
the  Grecian  Olympus.  But  the  gods  are  kindly  and  very  often 
smile— an  indulgent  smile. 

On  the  veil  of  the  Altar  of  Influence  are  these  words  in  blazing 
characters  ; — 


“  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

“  This  Dispensation  is  of  Mercy.” 

And,  of  course,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  was  the  burden  of 
the  last  message  from  the  Supreme  Unseen.  It  arrived  about  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  and  here  we  poor  human  pawns  have  been 
pushed  and  pulled,  and  encouraged  and  punished  and  whirligiged 
around  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and,  sure  enough,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  the  most  merciful,  and  who  did,  on  the  whole, 
love  our  neighbour  nearly  as  well  as  we  loved  ourselves,  are  the 
ones  to  whom  the  great  gods  have  given  the  biggest  plums. 

You  ask  how  a  nation  may  love  its  neighbour?  By  being 
hospitable  to  him  when  he  is  in  distress,  by  affording  him  a 
shelter,  by  giving  him  a  home. 

England  and  America  have  always  been  most  kind  to  unhappy 
refugees  of  all  nationalities.  In  my  little  theatre  there  is  a 
remarkably  active  god.  His  is  a  grand  figure,  with  a  face 
like  Michael  Angelo’s  “Moses.”  It  is  the  god  of  the  Jewish  race. 
He  is  for  ever  pleading.  In  every  new  combination  of  the  other 
gods  he  intervenes.  His  message  is  : 

“Remember  my  people.  It  was  on  my  work  that  your  dis¬ 
pensation  is  founded.  Be  kind  to  the  Jew.”  And,  strangely 
enough,  just  those  nations  that  have  welcomed  the  Jew  and  have 
been  kind  to  the  Jew  are  those  that  have  prospered  the  most. 

There  was  another  law  that  seemed  to  guide  the  gods  in  their 
decisions  ;  an  older  law  even  than  those  that  were  blazoned  on  the 
veil.  It  was  in  effect  : 

“The  earth’s  spaces  are  for  the  use  of  those  nations  that  make 
the  best  use  of  them.” 

I  presume  that  the  parable  of  the  talents  must  have  been  based 
upon  the  application  of  this  law.  At  all  events,  it  seemed  to 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Red  Indian  in  America,  the 
Maori  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  substitution  of  Japanese  for 
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Korean  rule  in  Korea.  This  law  is  very  definite  in  its  applica¬ 
tion.  We  see  it  in  America  where  the  big  cattle  ranges  of  the 
stockman  give  way  to  the  intensive  work  of  the  small  farmer.  In 
England,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  a  stay  of  execution, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  pushing  landless  younger  sons  over¬ 
seas,  this  law  is  rapidly  coming  into  effect,  and  English  lands, 
like  all  other  lands,  will  have  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
make  the  best  use  of  them;  not  playgrounds  or  “show  places,” 
but  best  use  for  humanity.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  enough  of 
my  little  theatre  for  the  time  being.  Let  us  ring  down  the 
curtain. 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  has  written  a  wonderful  play,  The  Melting 
Pot.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  appeared  here.  I  saw^  it  in  New 
York,  where  the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  and  confined.  As  may 
be  inferred,  the  author’s  story  is  that  of  a  Jewish  refugee,  his 
trials  and  tribulations,  his  meeting  with  a  Pussian  persecutor, 
and  the  final  softening  of  the  bitterness  engendered  in  the 
breasts  of  Russian  and  Jew  because  of  their  previous  relations 
with  each  other  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  “talking”  play,  with  many  long  speeches,  but  is  full 
of  happy  references  to  the  humanising  influences  of  American 
freedom  upon  the  passion-tossed  peoples  of  Europe  who  find 
peace  and  a  refuge  in  a  new  world. 

The  Melting  Pot  is,  of  course,  America  itself,  into  which  are 
poured  the  diverse  components  of  all  sorts  of  jarring  and  con¬ 
flicting  varieties  of  humanity,  there  to  be  fused  into  an  agreeable, 
peaceful,  useful,  and  most  energetic  creature,  to  wit,  the 
American  citizen.  A  most  interesting  and  delightful  work  for 
the  god  of  America  to  superintend,  is  it  not? 

An  American  writer  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  has  ex¬ 
pressed  very  finely  an  extension  of  this  thought.  Speaking  of 
the  “Westernism”  of  the  State  of  Washington,  he  says, 
“Washington’s  Westernism  is  truly  Americanism.  It  is  the 
composite  spirit  of  natives  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  who 
here,  and  by  attrition  with  each  other,  have  rid  themselves 
of  their  original  local  peculiarities,  prejudices,  and  provincialisms, 
until  a  close  approach  to  a  common  standard  has  been  reached, 
and  that  standard  is  the  American  one.” 

But  what  has  the  god  of  the  British  been  doing  this  past 
thousand  years?  Hasn’t  he  been  running  a  “Melting  Pot”  of 
his  own  ever  since,  and  even  before,  he  pushed  William  the 
Conqueror  on  to  Britain’s  chessboard?  Wbat  are  the  British 
if  not  a  molten  and  more  or  less  refined  composite  of  Saxons, 
Danes,  Celts,  Piets,  Scots,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  French,  modern 
Germans,  and,  most  useful  ingredient  of  all,  Jews? 
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And  don’t  let  the  modern  Englishman  “fancy  himself”  and 
think  he  is  better  than  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Jew,  or 
anyone  else.  He  is  what  he  is  because  of  the  mixture  of  splendid 
and  varied  strains  that  go  to  make  him  what  he  is.  Moreover, 
let  him  not  imagine  that  all  these  varied  peoples  came  into 
England  because  they  wanted  to  be  “English.”  They  were 
either  pushed  by  force  of  political  or  economical  conditions 
in  the  lands  from  whence  they  emigrated — as,  for  instance, 
the  French  Huguenots,  Flemish  emigres,  and  Jews,  &c.,  &c. ; 
or  they  sought  a  pleasanter  habitat  for  the  exercise  of  their 
familiar  range  of  activities — as,  for  instance,  the  Danes, 
Normans,  Scots,  &c.,  &c. 

But  the  “country  conquered  the  invaders,”  the  “Melting  Pot” 
fused  them,  and  to  paraphrase  the  fine  words  of  my  unknown 
Seattle  friend,  “Briticism”  is  the  composite  spirit  of  natives  of 
ail  parts  of  Europe  who  here,  and  by  attrition  with  each  other, 
have  rid  themselves  of  their  original  local  peculiarities,  prejudices, 
and  nationalisms,  until  a  close  approach  to  a  common  standard 
has  been  reached,  and  that  standard  is  the  British  one. 

So  you  see  the  other  nations’  gods  could  not  with  any  decency 
do  anything  else  than  let  the  gods  of  Britain  and  America  have 
things  pretty  much  their  own  way,  because  England  and  America 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  more  merciful  to  the  flocks  of  the  other 
gods  than  their  own  earthly  rulers  have  been.  And  the  new  rule 
is  clearly,  “Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself.” 

Carlyle  says  somewhere  “a  loving  heart  is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge,”  and  it  is  quite  true  that  this  applies  to  the  heart 
of  a  nation  as  truly  as  to  that  of  an  individual.  Of  course,  it 
is  rather  hard  to  define  exactly  how  a  nation  can  be  said  to  have 
a  loving  heart,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  it  can  not. 
Bussia  makes  it  extremely  disagreeable  for  Jews  to  live  there. 
England  and  America  do  not.  T  suppose  it  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  the  benefits  that  this  one  class  of  immigrants  alone, 
has  conferred  upon  England. 

In  politics,  finance,  music,  art,  science,  and  commerce,  the 
Jew  has  been  simply  invaluable.  Always  sensible,  practical, 
useful,  busy,  obedient  to  law,  he  makes  the  most  excellent  of 
citizens. 

He  is  probably  all  the  better  for  having  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  and  knocked  on  the  head  for  his  Canaanitish  cruelty 
in  days  gone  by.  We  don’t  need  any  repetition  of  such  episodes 
as  that  of  the  seventy  thumbless  kings  writhing  under  the  dinner- 
table. 

The  god  of  the  Jews  thoroughly  understands  the  motif  of 
the  new  dispensation,  and  has  taken  off  his  war-paint  years  ago; 
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moreover,  he  has  so  influenced  the  dispositions  of  his  flock 
that  to-day  the  Jew  is  quite  the  “best  Samaritan  ”  of  any  of  us. 

At  all  events,  whether  these  remarks  be  fanciful  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  England  and  America  between  them  own  the 
wonderful  new  north-west  of  maximum  possible  efficiency. 

It  is  the  only  unfilled  region  in  the  world  in  which  humanity 
will  develop  into  the  same  kind  of  mental,  physical,  commercial, 
and  governing  creature  as  two  thousand  years  of  gradual  evolu¬ 
tion  has  produced  in  North-Western  Europe — but  with  these 
differences. 

The  scenery  in  North-Western  America  being  far  grander 
than  it  is  in  North-Western  Europe,  men  will  become  nobler. 
The  sense  of  cramp,  and  the  meanness  and  disgusting  selfishness 
ensuing  therefrom  so  noticeable  in  Europe,  are  at  present  quite 
absent  in  North-Western  America. 

A  feeling  of  ultimate  certainty  of  good  is  at  the  root  of  every 
financial  investment  in  that  region. 

I  was  in  Toronto  last  March ,  when  everyone  was  bursting  with 
energy,  pro  and  con.  (chiefly  con.),  about  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  They  were  full  of  fears  about  Canadian  railways,  afraid 
the  east  and  west  channels  of  trade  would  run  dry.  Of  course, 
water  has  got  a  trick  of  running  down  hill,  and  treaty  or  no 
treaty,  human  beings  of  the  same  temperament  and  speech  are 
going  to  follow  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  trade  where  trade 
is  easiest  and  most  agreeable.  So  there  will  be  an  enormous 
extension  of  north  and  south  trade  between  Canada  and  America 
in  any  event.  Humpty  Dumpty,  with  his  genial  smile  of  good 
fellowship,  has  already  climbed  down,  and  all  the  king’s  treaties 
and  all  the  king’s  men  can  never  put  Humpty  Dumpty  back  on 
that  tariff  wall  again,  as  he  was  once. 

Policies  based  upon  fear,  jealousy,  covetousness,  hatred,  or 
distrust,  or  any  weakened  combination  or  trituration  of  such 
ingredients,  are  helpless,  absolutely  powerless,  and  ephemeral 
before  the  tremendous  power  of  policies  based  upon  love  or  any 
of  its  derivatives. 

For  love  really  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
one  thing  you  cannot  “buck  against.”  You  cannot  withstand  it, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  manifestations,  personal,  tribal, 
national,  international,  until  you  arrive  at  the  all-embracing, 
kindly,  sympathetic,  tolerant,  protecting  love  of  the  great  gods 
themselves.  And  for  a  very  good  reason  :  it  is  "The  Rule,"  the 
new  rule  I  told  you  about  on  that  veil  of  the  Altar.  The  great 
gods  themselves  have  to  work  by  it;  and  by  it,  and  it  alone,  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  being  guided  now,  as  you  read.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  British  Columbia  they  don’t  know  what  fear  is.  There 
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they  never  “view  with  alarm”  or  “regret  to  report”;  they  just 
go  ahead  and  work,  knowing  that  in  Vancouver,  New  West¬ 
minster,  Victoria,  and  the  newer  ports  further  north,  they  have 
an  anchorage  for  all  the  east  and  west  rails  you  care  to  string 
across  Canada, 

And  the  same  optimistic  certainty  of  the  future  prevails 
throughout  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Portland,  Bellingham,  Aberdeen,  and  Everett,  are  all 
of  the  same  mind  as  their  Canadian  brothers. 

And  so  to  conclude,  for  conclude  this  article  I  must  at  some 
unwilling  and  quite  unfinished  point  of  delectable  unfolding ; 
touching,  only  by  reference,  the  subject  of  our  future  relations 
‘with  our  Mongolian  friends  in  China  now  seething  in  their 
“Melting  Pot”  of  re-adjustment,  our  400,000,000  Chinese  friends 
now  entering  upon  their  second  round  of  civilisation  who  look 
to  us  for  guidance  and  sympathy ;  glancing  for  a  moment  only 
at  the  possibilities  of  our  relations  with  the  glorious  new  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  Japan ;  the  possibilities  of  Siberian  and  Manchurian 
development ;  the  development  of  Alaska — all  of  which  must  be 
administered  from  North-Western  America ;  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  this  great  reflection. 

That  whereas  North-Western  Europe  is  what  it  is  only  after 
two  thousand  years  of  more  or  less  blind  gropings,  of  ceaseless 
trial  and  rejection,  of  doing  things  and  undoing  them,  of  being 
pushed  hither  and  yon,  taken  off  the  board  and  put  on  again 
like  blind  pawns  in  the  game  of  the  gods,  not  realising  even  that 
there  was  a  scientific  game  being  played  nor  that  there  were  any 
gods  to  play  the  game ;  now ,  we  no  longer  see  these  things 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face  with  the  gods  themselves. 

For  this  is  quite  certain,  that  before  we  can  ever  see  celestial 
things  clearly,  we  certainly  must  see  mundane  things  clearly. 
And  it  follows,  therefore,  that  development  in  North-Western 
America  will  be  an  orderly  march  of  mortals  to  their  appointed 
places,  and  not,  as  was  the  development  of  North-Western 
Europe,  “a  whirligig  of  men.” 

P,  H,  W.  Boss. 
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THE  INTEKNAL  SITUATION  IN  TUEKEY  AND  THE 
EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  IT. 


If  it  were  possible  to  judge  the  political  situation  in  Turkey  by 
outward  appearances  it  would  seem  that  no  im|X)rtant  changes 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years.  The  visitor  who 
arrives  in  a  great  town,  or  travels  through  little-visited  districts 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  must  be  struck  by  the  calmness  and 
peace  which  seems  to  reign  everywhere.  The  tourist  or  politician 
can  with  difliculty  believe  that  those  around  him  are  actually 
cognisant  of  a  state  of  war.  Foreign  diplomats  and  Turkish 
officials  alike  willingly  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Italian  Fleet,  or  of  an  Italian  landing  in  Turkey,  but  these 
ideas  do  not  seem  to  alarm  them,  or  to  cause  them  any  mental 
uneasiness.  When  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  daily  reported  to  be 
almost  within  sight  of  Salonika,  and  when  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties  were  actually  taking  the  necessary  precautions  to  repel  a 
possible  attempt  at  a  landing,  the  everyday  man  continued  his 
business  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  was  in  progress. 

In  the  few  pages  which  are  available  for  this  article,  I  propose 
to  describe  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  internal 
situation  in  Turkey  as  I  saw  it  during  the  final  months  of  last 
year,  and  to  explain  shortly  the  effect,  or  want  of  effect,  of  the 
war  upon  them.  Subsequently,  by  very  briefly  describing  the 
attitude  of  the  various  Balkan  States  towards  Turkey,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  what  may  be  the  possible  internal  or  external 
results  of  the  avowed  Ottoman  policy  of  indefinitely  continuing 
the  w’ar. 

The  position  occupied  by  and  the  powder  of  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  are  questions  as  all-important  to-day  as  they 
have  been  since  1908.  From  the  day  of  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Constitution  by  Abdul  Hamid,  the  Committee  and  the  army 
have  been  the  controlling  factors  of  Turkish  politics.  This  state 
of  things  still  continues.  In  addition  to  constituting  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  political  party,  which,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
elections  is  a  question  of  no  small  importance,  and  to  discussing 
the  quarrels  between  different  sections  of  the  Committee,  the 
Salonika  Congress,  held  in  September  and  October  last,  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  indefinitely  continuing  the  war  unless  Italy 
vacated  Tripoli,  and  occupied  itself  by  deciding  its  policy  upon 
various  questions  of  extreme  importance.  Whilst  the  ideas  of 
the  Committee  are  shown  to  have  been  modified  in  some  respects 
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from  those  expressed  by  the  Congress  of  1910,  the  determination 
of  the  Committee  leaders  to  maintain  the  specially  privileged 
position  occupied  by  the  Turks  in  Turkey  is  as  apparent  as  ever. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  decisions  by  which  the  Congress  seems 
to  have  desired  to  make  a  demonstration  of  its  change  of  policy — 
a  change  brought  about  by  recent  events — are  counter-balanced 
by  others  in  a  way  which  proves  that  concessions  granted  in  one 
direction  are  to  be  rendered  valueless  by  regulations  in  another. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Italy  and  Turkey, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  even  the  more  important  members  of  the 
Committee  were  divided  among  themselves.  The  always  exist¬ 
ing  rivalry  between  Constantinople  and  Salonika,  and  between 
Salonika  and  Monastir,  was  becoming  more  apparent  every  day. 
Whilst,  too,  each  section  of  the  Committee  desired  to  retain  in 
its  hands  the  secret  government  of  the  country,  a  great  number 
of  former  servants  of  the  Government,  besides  a  large  section 
of  the  general  public,  wished  entirely  to  destroy  the  Committee. 
Another  party,  largely  composed  of  religious  chiefs  and  of 
fanatical  reactionaries,  were  anxious  to  utilise  any  favourable 
occasion  in  order  to  turn  the  situation  to  their  own  advantage. 
In  spite  of  all  these  dissensions  within,  and  of  the  dangers  with 
which  it  is  faced  from  without,  after  visiting  numerous  districts 
of  European  Turkey,  I  feel  that  the  Committee  is  still,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  nearly  as  powerful  as  when  I  left  Constantinople 
in  1909.  The  Central  Committee  may  be  losing  control,  at  least 
in  matters  of  detail,  over  its  branches  in  the  provinces,  but 
the  secret  influence  of  the  Committee,  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
the  influence  of  a  series  of  local  Committees,  is  as  paramount  as 
ever.  The  enemies  of  the  Committee  are  certainly  daily  in¬ 
creasing,  and  the  Young  Turks  may  have  lost  their  influence 
with  a  large  section  of  the  community,  but  they  can  still  count 
upon  the  support  of  most  of  the  Government  officials,  who  always 
desire  to  be  in  accord  with  the  party  in  power.  Since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  too,  the  Committee  has  somewhat  increased 
its  prestige,  specially  with  the  religious  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  because  it  has  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  persuade 
the  population  that  the  war  is  a  Holy  War,  and  that  it  is  being 
waged  by  Italy,  not  only  on  her  own  initiative,  but  with  the 
connivance  of  the  great  Christian  Powers,  in  order  that  Turkey 
—a  Moslem  Empire — may  be  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.  Moreover,  the  Committee  has  cleverly  and  continu¬ 
ously  propagated  news  of  numerous  Turkish  successes  in  Tripoli 
throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  policy  has  not  only 
averted  for  the  moment  a  reactionary  movement — a  movement 
which  would  be  more  than  probable  were  the  real  state  of  things 
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understood  by  the  uneducated  population  of  the  Empire — but  it 
has  induced  the  ignorant  people  temporarily  to  believe  that 
Turkey  has  really  up  to  the  present  been  victorious  in  the  war, 
and  that  therefore  the  avowed  war  policy  of  the  Committee  is 
one  which  is  undoubtedly  in  the  interest  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  make  my  general  observations  upon  the  position 
of  the  Committee  more  clear,  I  wdll  briefly  describe  the  situation 
as  I  found  it  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  centres  which  I  visited 
during  my  travels.  At  Yanina — alw^ays  important  to  Turkey 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Greek  frontier — the  Committee  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  composed  of  the  follow'ers  of  the 
Central  Committee,  and  the  other  made  up  of  a  number  of  local 
magnates,  who  voice  the  opinions  of  the  somewhat  fanatical 
Moslem  section  of  the  population  of  the  vilayet.  The  principal 
question  in  dispute  between  these  two  parties  is  the  position 
occupied  and  the  policy  pursued  by  the  present  Vali — Mustafa 
Zihni  Pasha.  Everyone — including  the  Greek  Archbishop— 

recognises  the  honesty,  fairness,  and  impartiality  of  this  official, 
who,  whilst  a  thorough  old  Turk,  appears  to  be  a  man  of  the 
highest  class.  At  the  present  time,  however,  especially  in  a 
province  possessed  of  a  population  so  diverse  as  that  of  Yanina, 
such  a  representative  of  the  Government  is  confronted  by 
numerous  difficulties.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand,  largely  owing  to 
the  influence  of  his  son — Ismail  Hakki  Babanzad^ — Mustafa 
Zihni  Pasha  is  supported  by  the  Central  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  and  by  its  followers  at  Yanina,  his  policy  is  opposed 
by  the  other  section  which  voices  local  Moslem  opinion.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  spite  of  his  goodwill  towards  all  the  elements  of  the 
population,  and  although  the  Committee  may  be  less  powerful 
now  than  it  was  formerly,  yet  the  Governor  is  constantly  pre¬ 
vented  from  carrying  out  his  duties  in  that  exemplary  manner 
which  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  position  occupied  by,  and  the  influence  of,  the  Monastir 
branch  of  the  Committee  are  questions  extremely  difficult  to 
understand  and  to  describe.  From  the  first  this  branch,  which 
was  so  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  original  revolu¬ 
tion,  has  always  struggled  to  maintain  at  least  its  partial  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Salonika.  The  Committee,  too,  at  Monastir  has 
itself  been  more  or  less  divided  into  two  parties — the  one  intent 
upon  pursuing  a  policy  systematically  directed  to  “Turkise”  all 
the  nationalities  of  the  Empire,  and  the  other  led  by  the  late 
Ashim  Bey — the  public  prosecutor  of  Monastir — desirous  of 
introducing  real  reform  in  the  administration.  Of  late,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  perhaps  because  the  Monastir 
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Committee  has  to  some  extent  gained  its  point,  the  struggle 
between  that  body  and  the  Central  Committee  at  Salonika  has 
been  more  or  less  in  cessation.  Signs  are  not  wanting,  too,  that 
the  position  at  Monastir  itself  is  rapidly  changing.  In  June 
last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  Monastir,  the 
then  predominating  influence  of  the  more  advanced  section  of 
the  Committee  secured  the  exemption  of  two  prominent 
Bulgarians  from  the  general  amnesty  granted  at  that  time  to 
all  political  offenders.  Since  then  the  power  of  the  more 
advanced  section  of  the  local  Committee  has  certainly  declined. 
This  new  state  of  things  is  apparent  from  more  than  one  event 
which  in  itself  would  not  seem  to  have  been  connected  with 
anything  of  political  importance. 

Although  the  gross  negligence  of  the  captain  of  the  local 
gendarmerie,  and  of  at  least  two  of  his  police  agents,  if  not  their 
absolute  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Ashim  Bey — the  local  public 
prosecutor — on  June  4th  was  immediately  apparent  to  all  com¬ 
petent  observers,  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  punish  these  officials 
until  months  after  the  crime  had  been  committed.  No  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  exists  to  prove  whether  or  not  the  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  Powers  at  Monastir  are 
right  in  believing  that  these  men  actually  acted  as  the  agents  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  all  known  to  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  most 
important  members  of  the  Committee.  Becently,  after  other 
signs  of  the  waning  influence  of  the  Committee  had  already 
become  apparent,  the  late  commander  of  the  gendarmerie  was 
transferred  from  IMonastir  and  at  least  one  of  his  subordinates, 
who,  without  doubt,  wilfully  allowed  the  murderer  of  Ashim  Bey 
to  escape,  was  imprisoned. 

Again,  Sad-r-eddin,  the  Moslem  brigand,  who  undoubtedly 
acted  with  the  connivance  of  certain  members  of  the  local  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  who  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  dastardly 
murders  which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fiorina  early 
last  year,  has  only  lately  been  captured,  and  was  still  aw'aiting 
his  trial  when  I  w^as  in  Monastir.  Still  stronger  a  proof  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  as  recently  as  the  end 
of  October  the  Opposition  presented  a  petition  to  the  Vali, 
requesting  permission  to  hold  a  public  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  actions  of  the  Monastir  Committee.  So  pow'erful 
have  the  malcontents  become  that  the  Vali,  who  actually  ow'es 
his  appointment  to  the  Committee,  did  not  refuse  his  consent, 
but  requested  the  applicants  to  postpone  the  meeting,  promising 
at  the  same  time  that  he  w’ould  remove  the  more  prominent 
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members  of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  malcontents  objected. 
If  this  promise  is  fulfilled,  which,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  seems  hardly  possible,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the 
local  opposition  may  be  satisfied. 

The  great,  and,  for  the  moment,  overwhelming  strength  of 
the  Committee  is  due  to  the  efficiency  of  its  organisation.  In 
the  words  of  Hadji  Adil  Bey,  its  President,  the  Committee  is 
the  only  organised  party  in  Turkey.  In  theory  every  village  in 
the  Empire  possesses  a  Committee  Club.  Each  caza  or  district 
has  a  superior  club,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Central  Committee  at 
Salonika.  Once  a  year  every  club  sends  a  representative  to  a 
Congress  held  at  the  next  higher  club  than  itself.  Thus,  even 
if  the  newly-formed  Liberty  and  Union  party  succeeds,  as  it  has 
already  to  some  extent  succeeded,  in  mustering  considerable 
strength  in  the  Turkish  Chamber,  it  must  of  necessity  require 
time  before  it  can  thoroughly  propagate  its  programme  and  ideas 
throughout  the  Empire.  Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  object  of 
the  recent  parliamentary  struggle  at  Constantinople.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  wished  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  and 
to  force  on  new  elections,  whilst  its  supporters  were  still  in  control 
of  the  Governmental  administration  in  the  provinces,  and  whilst 
it  was  still  the  only  efficiently  organised  body  in  the  country.  As 
far  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  is  concerned  they  seem 
to  have  succeeded.  The  Liberty  and  Union  party  undoubtedly 
possesses  genuinely  Liberal  leaders,  such  as  Dr.  Riza  Tewfik 
Bey,  but  the  fact  remains  to  be  proved  whether  even  such  men, 
who  of  necessity  will  be  obliged  to  collect  their  supporters  from 
among  the  representatives  of  the  numerous  diverse  nationalities 
of  the  Empire,  will  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  counteract  the 
influence  of,  or  to  overthrow,  the  Committee,  which,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  is  now  solely  composed  of  Turks,  and  which  is 
well  provided  with  funds  derived  from  various  sources. 

Now,  as  throughout  the  last  three  years,  the  question  of  the 
most  supreme  importance,  both  from  an  internal,  as  well  as  an 
external  point  of  view,  is  the  attitude  of  the  army  towards  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition.  In  spite  of  the  law  by  which 
Christians  are  liable  for  military  service,  the  Ottoman  Army  is 
still,  for  all  practical  purposes,  exclusively  recruited  from  among 
the  Moslem  population  of  the  Empire.  From  the  first  it  was 
obvious  that  the  Turkish  authorities  were  anxious  to  make  ex¬ 
emption  from  military  service  easily  obtainable  by  Christians. 
Whenever  possible,  therefore,  these  men,  and  particularly  the 
Greeks,  who  have  wdsely  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  thus  given  to  them,  have  converted  the  term  of 
three  years’  military  service,  perhaps  performed  far  from  home. 
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into  one  of  three  months’  training,  carried  out  locally  in  the 
districts  from  which  they  are  recruited. 

As  far  as  possible,  Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha  has  always  care¬ 
fully  maintained  a  strictly  neutral  attitude  towards  the  various 
political  quarrels  which  have  occurred.  His  position  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  struggle  between  the  Ministers  of  War  and  of 
Finance.  Shortly,  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mahmoud 
Shevket  Pasha  refuses  to  allow  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  control 
the  military  expenditure.  In  April,  1911,  partly  owing  to  this 
quarrel,  and  partly  owing  to  his  powerful  influence  in  the  army, 
Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha  refused  to  allow  Colonel  Sadyk  Bey, 
who  led  a  powerful  movement  against  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
Committee,  to  be  tried.  This  ofi&cer,  whose  movement  was 
aristocratic,  conservative,  and  religious,  finally  left  the  army  in 
order  to  organise  a  political  campaign.  How  far  Colonel  Sadyk 
was  originally  secretly  supported  by  Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha 
is  not  clear,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  certainly  already 
gained  the  sympathy  of  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  army, 
and  that  he  proposes  in  his  programme  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  probably  more  liberal  and  honest  than  that  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Committee. 

The  actual  attitude  of  the  military  officers  towards  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  influence  which  Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  army,  are  extremely  difficult  to  discern.  Whilst 
e/er  since  his  accession  to  power  the  Minister  of  War  has  re¬ 
peatedly  issued  circulars  forbidding  officers  to  participate  in 
politics,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  officers  always  have 
played,  and  still  do  play,  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Committee.  Although  it  was  consistently  denied  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  even  many  of  the 
highly  inflammatory  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Committee 
Press  at  Monastir  last  summer  w^ere  actually  written  by  officers 
on  the  active  list.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  a  considerable  number  of  officers  have  left  the  Committee. 
Between  eighty  and  ninety  gentlemen  actually  resigned  at 
Monastir  and  at  Dibra  alone.  Whilst  the  officially  stated  reason 
for  these  resignations  is  that  these  officers  were  complying  with 
the  orders  contained  in  the  last  of  the  above-mentioned  circulars 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  War,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  more  likely  due  either  to  a  feeling  of  disgust  among  the 
officers  at  the  Committee  policy  which  has  brought  about  a  war 
for  which  no  adequate  preparations  had  been  made,  or  to  the 
unwillingness  of  at  least  certain  among  the  officers  to  be  allied 
with  an  organisation  the  power  of  which  they  think  is  declining. 
Whatever,  too.  may  have  formerly  been  the  strength  of  a  certain 
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section  of  the  army,  which  was  opposed  to  at  least  some  actions 
of  the  Committee,  but  which  was  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  policy  of  Mahmoud  Shevket  Pasha,  it  now  seems  probable 
that  the  officers  who  are  no  longer  in  accord  with  the  Committee 
might  also  withdraw  their  support  at  a  given  moment  from  the 
party  headed  by  the  present  War  Minister,  These  men,  some 
of  whom  are  reported  to  be  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
Nazim  Pasha  as  head  of  the  army,  seem  to  feel  that  Mahmoud 
Shevket  Pasha  has  once  more  embraced  the  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  order  to  safeguard  his  own  position. 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  situation  in  Turkey  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  or  is 
effected  by  the  governing  cliques  of  the  Empire.  But  the  present 
and  the  future  condition  of  the  country  also  depends  u^xjn  the 
treatment  of  the  Ottoman  subject-races  by  their  Turkish  masters, 
and  also  upon  the  attitude  of  the  non-Turks  towards  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  far  as  European  Turkey  is  concerned,  the  Albanian 
question  is  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  one  which  by  a  little  good  judgment  could  the  most 
easily  be  solved.  At  present  discontent  is  rife  from  north  to  south 
of  Albania.  To  begin  with,  all  the  Albanians  who  refrained 
from  joining  in  the  rebellion  of  last  year,  feel  that  they  ought 
to  be  granted  the  same  concessions  as  those  promised  to  the 
Malissori  by  the  Turkish  Government.  In  the  north,  where  at 
last  the  Government  really  seems  to  be  endeavouring  to  calm 
the  population,  the  people  are  most  unsettled.  The  Malissori 
are  themselves  far  from  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  is  fulfilling  the  promises  made  to  them  last  August. 
For  months  the  distribution  of  maize,  the  quality  of  which  was 
in  many  places  far  from  good,  w’as  carried  out  in  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  manner.  The  money  promised  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Albanian  houses,  destroyed  during  the  insurrection,  wms  not 
distributed  until  far  on  in  the  autumn,  and  it  was  only  at 
Christmas — too  late  for  the  people  to  prepare  for  the  winter— 
that  the  large  mountain  tribe  of  Klementi  received  its  compensa¬ 
tion  under  this  heading.  As  the  Malissori  took  wuth  them  some 
5,000  rifles  when  they  left  Montenegro,  and  as  they  have  lost 
practically  all  that  they  possessed,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  further  revolution,  all  that  is  necessary  to  rekindle  the 
smouldering  embers  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier  is  the  arrival  of 
a  supply  of  ammunition.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  3,500  of 
the  above-mentioned  rifles  were  originally  converted  into  magazine 
weapons  for  the  use  of  the  Montenegrin  army,  this  ammunition 
might,  under  certain  circumstances,  easily  be  forthcoming. 

Although  there  are  plenty  of  rifles  in  the  districts  which 
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revolted  last  year,  the  loyal  tribesmen  are  short  of  arms  and 
make  a  grievance  of  their  lot  in  consequence.  The  Moslems 
who  did  not  rebel,  but  whose  houses  were  plundered  by  the 
troops  and  who  got  no  compensation,  are  also  becoming  very 
dissatisfied  with  the  Government.  The  people,  too,  who,  owing 
to  the  Malissori  insurrection,  were  forced  to  remain  all  the 
summer  in  the  plains  near  Scutari,  consider  it  most  unjust,  as 
the  insurgents  have  been  exempted  from  taxation  for  two  years, 
that  they  should  not  come  under  the  same  category.  Recently, 
in  order  to  keep  them  quiet,  numbers  of  Martini  rifles,  which 
were  actually  taken  from  the  Albanians  at  great  expense  during 
the  insurrections  of  1909,  have  been  re-distributed  to  the 
Mirdites  as  well  as  other  tribes.  In  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo  the 
Albanians  claim  not  only  that  they  should  be  granted  the  con¬ 
cessions  promised  to  the  Malissori,  but  that  they  should  continue 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileged  position  as  that  in  which  they  lived 
in  the  days  of  Abdul  Hamid. 

In  Southern  Albania,  in  addition  to  the  ever-increasing  dis¬ 
content  largely  caused  by  the  continued  Turkish  opposition 
towards  the  development  of  Albanian  culture,  and  especially 
towards  the  opening  of  Albanian  schools  and  the  teaching  of 
.Mbanian  with  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  painful  impression  left  by 
the  march  of  Shevket  Tourgout  Pasha,  and  by  the  ignominious 
treatment  to  which  many  Albanians  w’ere  then  subjected,  has 
done  much  to  add  to  the  already  existing  discontent  amongst  the 
population.  Whilst  the  rebellion  of  last  summer,  which  was  led 
by  Dr.  Hakki — formerly  a  governmental  doctor  at  Koritza — 
and  by  other  important  Moslem  and  Christian  Albanians,  resulted 
in  the  promise  of  Turkish  concessions  far  less  important  than 
those  secured  by  the  Malissori,  yet  its  leaders  feel  that  the 
movement  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the  Turks  to  rise  again 
at  the  next  favourable  opportunity.  Moreover,  the  insurrection 
— small  as  it  w’as — has  brought  home  to  Europe  and  to  the 
Greeks,  w^ho  are  so  actively  engaged  in  endejivouring  to 
“Greekise”  the  whole  of  Southern  Albania,  tbe  fact  that  there 
are  Albanians  in  this  district,  and  that  Moslems  as  well  as 
Orthodox  Christians  are  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  and  property 
by  fijrhting  for  tbe  interests  of  their  nationality. 

With  regard  to  the  war,  the  attitude  of  the  Albanians  appears 
to  be  entirely  different  to  wbat  it  bas  been  on  previous  occasions 
of  national  danger.  In  the  North-West,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ottoman  authorities  assert  that  tbe  Christian  and  Moslem 
tribes  have  sworn  a  “bessa”  to  support  Turkey  against  Italy 
in  case  of  need,  the  tribesmen  themselves  appear  to  rejoice  in 
the  state  of  war,  not  because  Italy  is  popular  in  Albania,  but 
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rather  because  the  Albanians  think  that  Turkey,  finding  herself 
in  external  difficulties,  may  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  the  Albanians  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Although  too  large  numbers  of  Albanians  at  Scutari  were  prepared 
to  declare  themselves  willing  to  defend  the  Empire  against  all 
enemies,  when  the  moment  for  enlistment  came,  only  a  very 
small  number  of  recruits  (I  believe  fifteen  in  all)  out  of  5,000 
called  for,  actually  presented  themselves  for  enrolment.  At 
Uskub,  too,  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  w'ar,  the 
Albanian  delegates  present  at  a  meeting,  summoned  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  decide  upon  a  scheme  of  national  defence, 
forwarded  a  memorandum  to  the  Grand  Vizier  stating  that  they 
could  only  support  a  Cabinet  which  undertook  faithfully  to 
respect  the  Constitution. 

Whilst  in  the  South  I  met  some  Moslem  Albanians  who  were 
anxious  to  see  Turkey  immediately  victorious  in  the  war,  the 
great  majority  of  Moslems  as  well  as  Christians  agree  with  the 
people  in  the  North  that  the  present  difficulties  of  Turkey  may 
indirectly  be  advantageous  for  Albania.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  doubt,  were  Italy  or  any  other  Great  Power  to  attempt 
to  land  upon  the  coast  of,  or  to  invade  Albania,  that  its  people, 
both  Moslem  and  Christian,  wmuld  support  their  Turkish  masters 
to  the  last.  The  great  majority  of  Albanians,  for  the  present 
at  least,  do  not  wish  to  be  independent  of  Turkey,  but  they 
demand  and  will  insist  upon  official  recognition  of  the  Albanian 
nationality.  By  conciliating  the  Albanians  instead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  denationalise  them,  the  Turkish  Government  would  be 
assured  of  the  support  of  perhaps  the  most  faithful  subject  race 
in  Turkey,  and  of  the  assistance  of  a  people  whose  aid  would  be 
invaluable  on  every  occasion  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
threatened  by  internal  or  external  danger. 

As  far  as  the  Christian  races  of  Macedonia  are  concerned,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  if  the  Greeks,  the  Bulgars,  and  the  Serbs 
arc  right  in  saying  that  the  existing  conditions  of  life  are  really 
worse  than  those  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  Whether  this  statement  is  actually  true  or  not,  it  is 
certainly  safe  to  affirm  that  of  late  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
diminution  of  the  evils  complained  of  under  the  old  reqiwc. 
When  T  was  in  Turkey  in  1900 — about  one  year  after  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Constitution — the  Christians  were  not  slow 
to  abuse  the  new  reqime.  Greeks,  Bulgars,  and  Serbs  alike 
complained,  and  wuth  reason,  that  the  Ottoman  Elections  had 
been  gerrymandered,  and  that  the  young  Turks  had  not  fulfilled 
their  promises  made  in  1908.  But  in  1909  the  Christians  did  not 
assert  that  the  Moslem  population  was  being  armed  by  the 
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Government,  that  men  were  being  illegally  arrested,  that  Turkish 
bands  were  being  secretly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
Christian  bands  and  of  exterminating  people  believed  to  be  in 
relation  with  revolutionaries,  and  that  Christians,  marked  down 
for  death,  were  being  assassinated  by  order  of  the  party  which 
governs  the  Ottoman  Empire  to-day.  During  my  recent  visit  to 
Macedonia,  Christians  of  all  nationalities  informed  me,  and  1 
have  reason  to  think  that  their  information  was  reliable,  that  the 
Turkish  Government,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  pre¬ 
dominating  clique  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  is 
now  actually  sanctioning,  or  at  least  conniving,  at  such  a  state 
of  things. 

Whether  or  not  the  existing  reign  of  terror  is  actually  as  bad 
as  it  is  depicted  to  be  by  the  non -Turkish  elements  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  doubt,  unless  the  internal  administration  has 
been  materially  improved  since  1908,  that  the  present  lot  of  the 
Christians  in  Macedonia  is  now  really  worse  than  it  was  before 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution.  This  is  the  case  largely 
because  the  people  have  lost  the  protection  which  Europe  officially 
extended  to  them  under  various  schemes  of  reform  sanctioned 
and  undertaken  by  the  Great  Po-wers.  Upon  this  point  the 
feeling  of  the  population  seems  to  be  w^ell  expressed  in  the 
memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bulgarian 
Internal  Organisation,  and  handed  to  the  Consuls  of  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austro-Hungary  and  France  on  October  Slst 
last.  After  discussing  various  aspects  of  the  situation  in 
Macedonia,  this  document  states  that  :  “Comparing  the  present 
state  of  things  to  that  which  existed  during  the  last  four  years 
of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid,  wffien  there  was  in  Macedonia  a 
European  Control,  and  when  the  country  enjoyed  a  certain 
financial  autonomy,  the  people  find  the  present  situation  much 
more  abominable  and  much  more  insupportable.” 

With  regard  to  the  particular  complaints  of  the  various 
nationalities  with  certain  of  whose  grievances  I  have  already 
dealt  in  general,  the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians  are  endeavouring 
to  resist  the  abrogation  of  the  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by 
their  respective  Churches.  Of  late  the  Government  has  insisted 
upon  the  inspection  of  Christian  schools  by  governmental  inspec¬ 
tors.  In  the  future,  too,  the  Patriarch  and  the  Exarch,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  are  not  to  be  allow’ed  to  engage 
foreigners  as  professors  in  their  schools.  Difficulties  are  con¬ 
stantly  made  by  the  Turkish  authorities  before  recognising 
decisions  taken  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  upon  matters  with 
which  they  have  a  right  to  deal.  These  innovations  or  infringe¬ 
ments  of  their  ancient  privileges,  as  the  Christians  consider 
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them,  are  giving  rise  to  a  feeling  of  considerable  resentment 
amongst  the  population  without  in  any  way  furthering  the  objects 
of  the  Young  Turks.  Whilst,  too,  the  Patriarchate  complains 
that  the  Government  is  favouring  the  Vlack  propaganda  in 
districts  where  the  Greeks  are  strong,  the  Exarchate  accuses  the 
Young  Turks  of  supporting  the  Servians  in  places  where  the 
Bulgarian  population  really  predominates. 

Although  during  the  last  few  months  no  systematic  onslaughts 
have  been  directed  against  the  Christians,  a  painful  impression 
has  certainly  been  left  among  the  population  by  the  manner  in 
which  those  really  responsible  for  the  outrages  which  took  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fiorina  during  last  spring  have  been 
exempted  from  punishment  by  the  Government.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact,  too,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  whether  the 
opinion  of  at  least  many  of  the  foreign  Consuls  in  Macedonia  is 
right  that  the  responsibility  for  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of 
Grevena,  during  the  autumn,  rests  either  with  the  Vlacks  egged 
on  by  the  Turks,  or  else  that  it  was  due  to  the  direct  instigation 
of  the  party  which  governs  the  Ottoman  Empire  to-day,  yet  the 
mystery  with  which  this  dastardly  crime  has  been  surrounded 
has  certainly  and  naturally  tended  to  produce  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
quietude  and  suspicion  amongst  the  Christians. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  the  relations  between 
the  Moslems  and  the  subject  races  of  Turkey  had  become  very 
strained,  the  Christians  feared  that  some  great  movement  might 
be  inaugurated  against  them.  Subsequently,  however,  not  only 
has  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  been  far  from  disadvantageous 
to  the  non-Moslems  of  Macedonia,  but  the  Government,  faced 
by  external  dangers,  has  certainly  taken  at  least  .some  small 
measures  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  goodwill  of  the  Christians. 
It  remains  to  be  proved,  when  the  Turks  are  obliged  to  confess 
themselves  beaten  in  the  war,  whether  this  state  of  things  will 
continue,  or  whether  the  Ottoman  authorities  or  the  Committee 
will  then  inaugurate  a  policy  of  Christian  repression,  with  the  real 
object  of  forcing  Greece  or  Bulgaria  to  undertake  measures  to 
alleviate  the  lot  of  their  brothers  across  the  frontier,  measures 
which  would  have  as  a  consequence  a  war  in  which  Turkey  might, 
or  might  not,  be  victorious. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  discussion  upon  the  internal  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  existing  relations  between 
Turkey  and  her  various  Balkan  neighbours,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Balkan  States  towards  the  war,  are  matters  of  extreme 
importance.  All  the  neighbours  of  Turkey  are  awaiting  with 
anxiety  the  development  of  events.  Each  of  the  Balkan  States 
which  I  visited  appears  to  desire  that  another  of  their  number 
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should,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  the  first  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
this  ever-dangerous  zone  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  this,  largely 
owing  to  the  consummate  tact  and  to  the  untiring  energy  of 
M.  Venezelos,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Athenian  Press,  the  relations  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
have  certainly  improved  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Turco-Italian 
War. 

The  Ministers  responsible  for  the  foreign  policy  of  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria,  each  in  their  turn  recently  assured 
me  that  their  Governments  desired  the  immediate  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Balkans.  These  gentlemen  went  on  to  state,  so  long  as  the  war 
remained  localised  in  Tripoli,  that  their  respective  countries  would 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  M.  Milovanovitch ,  M.  Gregovitch, 
and  M.  Gueschoff,  however,  carefully  explained,  if  the  theatre 
of  war  should  be  transferred  from  Africa  to  Europe,  or  in  case  of 
an  aggressive  movement  by  any  of  their  respective  neighbours 
or  of  unforeseen  developments  in  Turkey,  that  their  Governments 
must  safeguard  their  own  interests. 

In  crises  like  the  present,  to  a  lesser  or  a  greater  extent,  the 
Governments  of  all  the  Balkan  States  are  threatened  by  a  like 
danger.  The  more  Chauvinistic  politicians  of  each  country  are 
in  favour  of  a  forward  policy,  drawn  up  with  the  object  of 
endeavouring  to  better  the  lot  either  of  their  brothers  domiciled 
across  the  Ottoman  frontier,  or  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
those  Turkish  subjects  whose  sympathies  they  have  already 
acquired,  or  whose  support  they  wish  to  gain.  Thus  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Athens,  Belgrade,  Cettinje,  or  Sofia  may  at  any  moment 
be  faced  by  the  alternative  of  maintaining  a  peaceful  attitude 
towards  Turkey  against  the  wish  of  a  large  section  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent,  or  of  adopting  a  warlike  policy  which  in 
the  long  run  might  probably  prove  detrimental  to  their  nationality. 
In  Greece  the  Government  is  ever  faced  by  the  difficulties  of 
and  consequent  upon  the  Cretan  Question.  At  Belgrade  the 
situation  is  particularly  complicated ,  because  the  Servian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  forced  either  quietly  to  witness  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
Serbs  in  Turkey  by  their  Moslem  fellow  countrymen  and  thus  to 
lose  prestige  at  home,  or  else  to  draw  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  a  situation  of  disorder  in  Turkey  which  might  be  utilised  by 
one  of  her  neighbours  as  an  excuse  for  entering  Ottoman  territory 
with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  existing  con¬ 
fusion.  At  Cettinje  the  Montenegrin  Government  is  daily  in 
danger  of  finding  itself  in  the  awkward  dilemma  of  either  refusing 
readmission  to  the  discontented  Malissori  or  of  facing  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  situation  which  would  be  created  at  the  present 
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juncture  by  a  fresh  Albanian  immigration.  At  Sofia,  where  at 
present  the  policy  of  M.  Gueschoff  and  his  colleagues  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pacific,  the  situation  is  even  more  difficult.  Here  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  Government  are  not  only  compelled  to  study 
the  feelings  of  the  powerful  section  of  the  population  which 
interests  itself  almost  exclusively  in  the  welfare  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Bulgarians,  but  they  are  also  menaced  by  the  attitude 
of  people  who  think  that  Bulgaria,  now  highly  taxed  for  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  army,  has  already  lost 
several  occasions  on  which,  once  and  for  all,  she  could  have  settled 
the  Macedonian  Question  to  her  own  advantage. 

Although  in  Turkey,  where  the  future  of  events  is  always 
uncertain,  it  is  never  safe  to  predict  what  may  occur  from  day 
to  day,  yet  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  the  horizon  of  the  Near 
Eastern  Question  looks  more  cloudy  than  it  has  done  for  years, 
and  that  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs  the  termination  of 
hostilities  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
leaders  of  the  Salonika  Committee,  w’ho  affirm  that  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  cannot  be  opened  as  long  as  Italy  maintains  her  troops  in 
Tripoli,  declare  that  the  war  is  not  the  cause  of  any  appreciable 
extra  tax  upon  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  that  its  con¬ 
tinuation  is  not  weakening  the  military  strength  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  in  Asia.  As  a  result  of  their  unjustifiable  self-confidence, 
these  politicians  forget  that  every  year  since  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Constitution  there  has  been  a  large  deficit  on  the  National 
Budget,  and  that  it  has  consequently  been  necessary  almost 
annually  to  contract  a  loan  in  Europe.  At  the  present  time, 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  Government  is  unable  even  to 
discharge  its  ordinary  liabilities  in  that  prompt  way  which  has 
been  customary  since  1908.  The  Young  Turks  will  therefore  do 
well  to  consider  the  possible  consequences  to  the  present  regime 
should  the  Government  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  regular 
payment  of  its  employees,  or  should  it  at  a  given  moment  have 
difficulty  in  contracting  a  loan,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
imperative.  Before  it  is  too  late,  and  before  the  Ottoman  Empire 
has  suffered  any  greater  disaster  than  the  loss  of  Tripoli,  the  best 
friends  of  Turkey  will  be  those  who  bring  about  a  conclusion  of 
Turco-Italian  hostilities,  either  by  tendering  good  advice  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  or  in  case  of  necessity  by  refusing  financial 
assistance  to  Turkey  during  a  state  of  war,  and  by  promising  her 
their  support  in  case  of  internal  or  external  dangers  consequent 
upon  the  conclusion  of  peace.  War  may  provisionally  distract 
the  attention  of  the  population  from  the  internal  situation  in 
Turkey,  but  it  cannot  further  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
w'hole  or  hasten  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  Ottoman  Empire. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 
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To  anyone  studying  the  career  of  an  eminent  Turkish  statesman 
the  utter  lack  of  continuity  in  his  life  and  the  long  periods  ol 
divorce  from  any  political  interests  must  come  as  an  astonishing 
surprise.  In  Western  Europe  a  Ministry  falls  only  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another,  whilst  the  Opposition  is  said  to  be  wandering 
in  the  wilderness.  Under  the  Ottoman  regime,  however,  the 
case  is  far  different.  It  is  the  Grand  Vizier  personally  who  bears 
the  full  brunt  of  the  change  rather  than  the  Ministers ;  the  depth 
of  his  fall  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  height  of  his  power  when  in 
office.  His  w’ilderness  is  not  merely  a  land  destitute  of  honours 
and  appointments,  but  a  dry,  arid  desert,  which  is  too  often  but 
the  prelude  to  exile,  and  which  entails  at  least  many  wearisome 
years  of  rigid  seclusion.  An  aspirant  for  high  dignities  at  the 
Turkish  court  has  indeed  to  walk  warily. 

Said  Pasha,  more  than  any  living  Turkish  statesman,  has 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  seem  inseparable 
from  his  country’s  politics,  for,  since  his  first  appointment  to 
any  responsible  post  in  1876  up  to  the  present  day,  he  has  spent 
no  less  than  twenty-three  years  in  complete  isolation  from  public 
life.  That  he  achieved  anything  under  such  circumstances  is 
striking  enough,  but  far  more  striking  is  the  great  change  that 
time  has  wrought  in  his  treatment  of  national  affairs. 

He  rose  into  power  with  Prince  Hamid  after  the  deposition 
of  Abdul  Aziz  and  the  tragic  twelve  days’  rule  of  Murad ;  yet 
it  was  his  own  voice  which  proclaimed  the  fall  of  his  old  master. 
He  had  been  a  witness,  if  not  a  minor  assistant,  of  the  intrigues 
which  led  to  Midhat  Pasha’s  exile,  yet  he  was  made  Grand 
Vizier  when  the  long-suspended  Constitution  was  once  again 
renewed.  He  had  been  hailed  in  his  early  days  as  the  6,me 
damnee  of  Mahmoud  Djelaleddin ;  yet  he  was  the  first  to  be 
invited  to  wipe  out  the  stains  of  the  Armenian  atrocities,  the 
first  to  be  summoned  to  his  country’s  aid  at  a  far  more  dangerous 
crisis  some  sixteen  years  later. 

He  was  born  at  Erzeroun,  an  important  town  of  Armenia,  in 
1835,  and  after  entering  the  civil  service  spent  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  career  in  a  series  of  minor  administrative  and  secre¬ 
tarial  positions.  His  elevation  to  higher  honours  was  but  an 
accidental  factor  in  the  vast  scheme  of  intrigue  woven  by  the 
Palace  reactionaries  against  the  Constitutional  reforms  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  patriot  Midhat.  Under  Abdul  Aziz  the 
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Empire  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction ;  corruption 
had  reached  a  pitch  it  had  never  before  attained,  and  Midhat 
had  seen  that  the  only  hope  of  salvation  lay  in  a  complete  change 
of  system.  The  deposition  of  the  Sultan  had  been  an  inevitable 
preliminary.  Once  this  was  effected,  the  path  of  the  Eeformers 
seemed  smooth  and  easy.  The  new  Sultan  was  animated  by  the 
liveliest  desire  to  amend  the  disastrous  condition  of  the  country. 
A  Minister  of  tried  Liberal  sympathies  and  opinions  had  been 
appointed  to  the  confidential  post  of  chief  of  secretariat.  The 
machinery  of  State  was  working  smoothly,  and  every  step  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  old  pernicious  intrigue  which  had 
existed  between  the  Palace  and  the  Ministers.  Furthermore  a 
change  of  the  most  momentous  character — a  change  which  secured 
a  control  over  the  Sovereign  with  regard  to  finance,  which  did 
away  with  all  distinction  of  class  and  religion ,  and  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  provincial  control  over  the  governor — had 
been  effected  without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  Despotism  had  volun¬ 
tarily  acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of  Constitutional  checks. 
A  new  era  of  progress  and  prosperity  was  dawning  in  the  East. 

But  at  this  fateful  moment  two  events,  trivial  enough  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  fraught  with  the  most  far-reaching  results,  took  place 
in  Stamboul ;  and  a  cloud  of  trouble,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand,  yet  destined  to  overshadow  the  Empire  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  appeared  upon  the  political  horizon. 
The  first  of  these  tragedies  was  the  suicide  of  Abdul  Aziz,  whose 
imperious  temper  could  ill  brook  his  downfall ;  the  second  was 
the  murder  of  two  Ministers  by  an  insubordinate  captain,  who 
forced  his  way  through  the  cordon  of  guards  outside  Midhat’s 
Konak,  and  ran  amok  among  the  high  officials  who  were  holding 
a  private  meeting.  The  dazzling  change  of  destiny  had  already 
caused  the  Sultan  Murad  to  show  signs  of  extreme  nervous 
excitement,  but  it  was  hoped  that  complete  quiet  would  soon 
enable  him  to  resume  his  duties.  The  effect  of  these  sinister 
incidents,  however,  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  his  mind.  There 
was  naturally  a  reasonable  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  to  take  any  leap  into  the  dark ;  and  the  general  desire 
was  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  recovery  of  the  Sultan’s 
health.  But  in  the  meantime  a  powerful  party  had  been  formed 
under  the  aegis  of  Damad  Mahmoud  Djelaleddin,  and  this  policy 
of  patience  was  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  their  aims.  They 
saw  a  chance  of  turning  the  revolution  to  their  own  exclusive 
advantage,  and  with  the  willing  connivance  of  the  heir,  Prince 
Hamid,  laid  their  plans  accordingly. 

The  reactionary  programme  was  favoured  by  external  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Sultan  was  unable  to  attend  the  Selamlik.  Public 
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anxiety  was  universal.  The  new  Constitution  could  not  be 
promulgated;  and  the  old,  such  as  it  was,  could  not  be  worked. 
State  affairs  had  reached  a  deadlock.  A  suggestion  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made  to  the  Ministry  that  a  personal  interview  should  be 
held  with  Prince  Hamid  to  ascertain  if  his  co-operation  could 
be  relied  upon  with  regard  to  the  necessary  reforms.  Midhat 
was  selected  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Ministers ;  and  at  the 
famous  meeting  at  Muslou-Oglou  he  gained  the  Prince’s  assent  to 
three  stipulations.  The  third  referred  to  the  appointment  of 
Sadullah  Bey  as  the  Sultan’s  first  Secretary,  and  was  of  the 
gravest  importance.  The  position  of  this  official  is  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  confidential  character  owing  to  his  continual  access  to 
the  Sovereign  in  person  ;  and  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  Reformers  that  they  could  rely  on  a  person  whose  view's  were 
in  harmony  with  their  own.  The  depth  of  Prince  Hamid’s 
duplicity,  as  well  as  his  willingness  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the 
schemes  of  Mahmoud,  can  be  gauged  by  w'hat  occurred  as  soon 
as  the  fetva  sanctioning  Murad’s  deposition  w’as  obtained  from 
the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 

The  reactionaries,  who  lurked  behind  the  new  Sultan,  were  not 
slow  in  moving,  and  Midhat,  who  had  succeeded  the  aged 
Mehemet  Eushdi  as  Grand  Vizier,  was  informed  that  Said  had 
been  appointed  First  Secretary  to  Abdul  Hamid.  Remonstrances 
at  this  flagrant  breach  of  faith  were  unavailing,  and  at  length 
Midhat  was  compelled  to  agree.  By  such  unpromising  methods 
was  Said  forced  into  the  inner  circle  of  high  officials. 

Delay  and  procrastination  w’ere  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
ensuing  struggle,  which  culminated  in  the  so-called  “suspension  ’’ 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  exile  of  Midhat.  That  Said  played 
little  but  a  subordinate  role  can  be  surmised  by  our  knowledge 
of  Mahmoud  Djelaleddin’s  overweening  ambition,  but  that  he 
gained  the  Sultan’s  confidence  by  his  able  conduct  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  correspondence  is  plainly  evident  from  his  rapid  pro¬ 
motion  to  more  responsible  positions.  In  quick  succession  he 
was  created  Minister  of  the  Civil  List,  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  when  the  suspension  was  publicly  announced.  Minister  of 
Justice  and  of  Public  Fjducation.  His  elevation  to  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Grand  Vizier  came  when  at  the  close  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  England  advocated  the  immediate  introduction  of 
the  much-needed  reform  ;  the  task  w'as  entrusted  to  Said,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  aims.  Whatever 
his  faults  in  the  past,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  acting  in  a  dilatory 
or  pusillanimous  way,  once  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  great 
responsibilities.  The  Sultan  had  already  shown  that,  though  he 
had  no  objection  to  rising  to  the  throne  w'ith  Mahmoud’s  co- 
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operation,  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  directing  the  affairs  of 
State  without  external  assistance.  Hence  the  bold  initiative 
adopted  by  Said  was  the  more  inexplicable,  since  he  promptly 
revived  Midhat’s  old  idea  of  universal  equality.  Perhaps  in 
doing  this  he  acted  unwisely ,  and  many  critics  hold  that  it  might 
have  been  more  politic  not  to  submit  such  a  drastic  change  at 
one  fell  swoop.  The  fanatics  were  up  in  arms  at  once.  The 
fundamental  basis  of  their  religion ,  that  no  Christian  can  possibly 
be  on  the  same  level  as  a  Mahomedan,  was  attacked.  The 
Kurds  showed  an  unbroken  front  against  the  measure,  and  the 
whole  scheme  fell  through.  Such  a  result  may  possibly  have 
been  foreseen  by  Abdul  Hamid,  who  at  least  was  able  to  point 
out  that  his  Ministers  had  done  their  best.  Said  remained  in 
power,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  presided  over  the  Ministry 
which  was  compelled  to  sign  the  cession  of  Thessaly  to  Greece 
in  1881,  retained  the  Imperial  confidence,  and  in  1883  was 
appointed  Grand  Vizier  for  the  fourth  time.  From  that  moment, 
however,  a  strange  combination  of  events  rendered  all  his  efforts 
abortive,  and  his  political  ascendency  was  steadily  on  the  wane. 
It  w^as  certainly  disastrous  that  Said  Pasha  was  unable  to  effect 
the  understanding  that  he  desired  with  England  over  Egypt.  But 
the  blame  for  this  can  scarcely  be  laid  to  his  account.  The  British 
Government  had  gained  considerable  credit  for  the  excellent 
conduct  of  the  original  expedition  against  Arabi,  but  this  was 
immediately  nullified  by  the  fatal  mismanagement  of  affairs  in 
the  Sudan.  Action  w’as  postponed  until  success  w^as  impossible. 
The  policy  of  Hicks  Pasha  was  paralysed  by  Cairo  intrigues, 
w'hilst  Lord  Granville  took  the  extraordinary  line  of  disdaining  all 
responsibility  in  Sudanese  affairs.  The  annihilation  of  Hicks 
and  his  staff  at  El  Obeid  shouted  the  British  Cabinet  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  separating  Eg3’^ptian  from  Sudanese  affairs,  but  Lord 
Granville  announced  that  in  no  case  wwild  British,  Indian,  or 
Turkish  troops  be  sent  to  reconquer  the  Sudan,  and  that  it  must 
be  abandoned  to  its  fate.  Throughout  the  undignified  negotia¬ 
tions,  Said  Pasha  for  once  had  not  seen  eye  to  eye  with  his 
Imperial  Master.  It  needed  little  else  to  accomplish  his  downfall. 
The  Italian  occupation  of  Massowah  early  in  1885,  an  aggressive 
movement  directly  fostered  by  Downing  Street,  was  only  a 
further  proof  how  ill-based  were  his  hopes  of  w'orking  har¬ 
moniously  with  England.  The  September  insurrection  at 
Philippopolis,  when  Gavrin  Pasha  was  seized,  and  the  subsequent 
proclamation  of  tbe  tw'o  Bulgarias  under  Alexander  was  the 
crowning  blow\  This  coup  d’etat  created  the  utmost  surprise, 
since  it  was  deemed  incredible  that  Turkey  would  tamely  accede 
to  this  loss  of  territory.  Said  Pasha,  indeed,  at  once  advised  a 
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military  campaign,  and  received  the  warmest  support  of  Russia. 
England,  however,  took  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Sultan, 
dreading  the  dispatch  of  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Stamboul, 
and  swayed  by  his  fear  of  assassination,  made  no  resistance.  His 
Grand  Vizier  had  no  option  but  to  resign,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  remained  in  complete  seclusion. 

During  those  years  the  Sultan  doubled  and  trebled  his  authority  ; 
the  Palace  became  supreme  over  the  Porte,  and  the  destinies  of 
the  Empire  w^ere  swayed  by  a  favourite’s  nod.  Such  were  the 
uncongenial  conditions  to  which  Said  Pasha  found  himself 
recalled,  when  Europe  was  ablaze  with  indignation  at  the 
Armenian  atrocities,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers 
were  urging  Abdul  Hamid  to  institute  a  thorough  reform.  The 
choice  of  Said  Pasha  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  carry  out  the 
suggested  programme  wms  well  received  at  the  Embassies ;  but 
unfortunately  he  was  no  longer  the  complaisant  Minister  of  early 
days.  He  knew  the  real  weakness  of  the  country,  and  told  the 
Sultan  some  unpalatable  truths.  With  his  acute  perception,  he 
realised  at  once  that  negotiations  were  hopeless  while  the  Sultan 
was  surrounded  with  the  personnel  of  the  old  regime.  The 
presence  of  Djevad  Pasha  and  his  myrmidons  exercised  too 
profound  an  influence.  Such  advice  was  naturally  unw^elcome. 
The  Sultan  resorted  to  tortuous  intrigue  and  subterfuges,  and 
finally,  when  the  rioting  and  bloodshed  broke  out  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Said  resigned  in  favour  of  Kiamil.  But  serious  dangers 
still  threatened  him.  In  his  possession  were  certain  papers  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  indeed,  it  has  always  been  supposed  that 
they  contained  the  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  parties 
responsible  for  the  trouble.  The  Sultan  peremptorily  demanded 
his  return,  but  Said  Pasha  was  obstinate,  and  fled,  documents 
and  all,  to  the  British  Embassy.  He  refused  to  relinquish  this 
sanctuary  until  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Philip  Currie,  had 
obtained  the  Sultan’s  formal  promise  in  writing  that  Said  should 
be  left  unmolested  in  the  future.  Another  thirteen  dreary  years 
were  to  drag  on  before  he  was  once  again  summoned  to  high 
office. 

The  chain  of  events  which  led  to  his  return  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Osmanli.  Midhat  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  had  failed  in  his 
grand  project  of  a  Constitutional  Turkey ;  but  throughout  the 
gloom  of  the  Hamidian  regime  there  remained  in  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  capitals  of  Europe,  a  scattered  group  of  enthusiasts 
who  had  not  despaired  of  future  success.  They  had  realised 
from  the  fate  of  the  old  patriot  the  danger  of  premature  action, 
and  contented  themselves  with  extending  their  propaganda,  until 
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an  opportunity  should  ripen.  The  crisis  came  with  dramatic 
suddenness.  In  July  a  military  revolt  w’as  announced  in 
Macedonia,  and  the  Sultan,  finding  himself  stripped  of  the  army 
on  which  he  relied  to  direct  an  administration  steeped  in  cor¬ 
ruption  and  notorious  for  inefficiency,  was  compelled  to  revive  the 
long-suspended  Constitution.  It  was  certainly  curious  that  Said 
Pasha,  w’ho  had  profited  the  intrigues  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  should  now'  be  chosen  to  carry  out  the  work,  but  his 
long  experience  and  his  known  hatred  of  Palace  control  singled 
him  out  as  the  most  trustworthy  agent.  For  the  moment  a 
great  victory  had  been  gained  over  the  old  reactionaries.  But 
the  idyllic  tranquillity  of  the  bloodless  revolution  was  soon 
disturbed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islarn,  which  was 
tendered  as  a  protest  against  the  retention  of  the  Hatt-i-Humayan. 
w'hich  allow^ed  the  Sultan  to  appoint  at  his  own  discretion  the 
Ministers  of  War  and  Marine.  Said  had,  indeed,  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  error  of  judgment  in  supporting  this  measure,  since, 
of  all  Government  departments,  those  dealing  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  w’ere  most  notorious  for  bribery  and  corruption.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  w’ith  his  extensive  experience  he  did  not  realise 
that  he  was  facilitating  his  own  dow'nfall,  and  one  can  only 
suppose  that  as  yet  he  w'as  reluctant  to  undertake  the  extreme 
measures  demanded  by  the  Salonika  Committee. 

During  the  next  few^  months  the  development  of  the  Young 
Turk  programme  w’as  conducted  by  the  Kiamil  Ministry,  but 
Kiamil  Pasha  himself  was  gradually  falling  in  disfavour.  The 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  indeed,  had  long  mistrusted 
him,  chiefly  ow’ing  to  the  continued  activity^  of  his  son,  Vice- 
Admiral  Said  Effendi,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
Early  in  Februaty  his  dow'nfall  w'as  accomplished  by  the  relent¬ 
less  hostility  of  the  Committee,  and  Hilmi  Pasha  took  over  the 
charge  of  affairs  until  the  Sultan  made,  his  final  plunge  in  the 
counter-revolution  of  April  13th,  w'ith  the  co-operation  of  the 
League  of  Mahomed. 

The  Salonika  Committee,  however,  rose  to  the  occasion;  the 
Macedonian  army  w'as  mobilised,  and  Mahmoud  Shevket  made 
his  famous  march  on  Constantinople,  w'bich  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Yildiz  and  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid.  Said  Pasha 
presided  over  the  National  Assembly,  w'hich  discussed  the  oath  to 
be  taken  by  the  new  Sultan,  and  his  feelings  on  that  occasion 
must  have  been  of  a  varied  character.  There  could  not  have  been 
w'anting  those  to  w'hisper  about  his  old  collusion  w'ith  the 
reactionaries,  who  had  ])laced  Abdul  Hamid  on  the  throne,  yet 
it  W'as  reserved  for  him,  the  only  survivor  of  that  conspiracy, 
excepting  the  Sultan  himself,  to  proclaim  the  downfall  of  the 
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man  to  whom  he  owed  the  successes  of  his  early  career,  as  well 
as  the  indignities  which  had  marked  his  later  life. 

The  next  two  years  passed  in  comparative  quiet,  and  Said 
Pasha  must  have  regarded  any  active  resumption  of  political  life 
as  highly  improbable.  Fate,  however,  had  willed  it  otherwise. 
On  two  previous  occasions  of  great  peril,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  been  singled  out  as  the  statesman  best  able  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties.  On  these  two  occasions,  despite  bitter  memories 
of  defeat,  of  unmerited  unpopularity,  of  years  of  isolation  well- 
nigh  equivalent  to  exile,  he  had  not  failed  his  country.  And 
now,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  he  was  once  again  summoned  toi 
save  the  State  from  an  even  graver  peril.  The  Italians  had 
suddenly  declared  war  and  occupied  the  Tripolitaine  ;  the  country 
had  been  denuded  of  troops ;  gloom  and  disaster  overshadowed 
the  Turkish  army.  The  name  of  Hakki  Pasha  was  hailed  with 
execration;  there  was  even  talk  of  an  impeachment,  but  mean¬ 
while  Said,  the  Grand  Old  INIan  of  the  Empire,  had  entered  on 
his  seventh  Grand  Vizierate,  and  was  striving  to  restore  order 
out  of  chaos.  To  accept  office  at  such  a  moment,  when  it  was 
tolerably  certain  that  no  small  share  of  the  odium  and  disgrace, 
which  belonged  to  the  fallen  Ministry,  would  cling  to  the  new 
Cabinet,  was  an  act  of  radiant  patriotism,  but  the  sinister 
presence  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  has  done  much 
to  prevent  any  real  good.  On  the  question  of  peace,  which  is 
Said’s  real  aim,  their  attitude  has  been  firm  and  uncompromising  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  own 
existence,  since  they  have  long  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  ultra- 
Orthodox  Mussulmans,  and  it  was  only  by  posing  as  the  unyielding 
defenders  of  the  Faith  against  the  infidels  that  they  have  silenced 
the  hostility  of  that  group.  The  situation  became  further 
involved  by  the  formation  of  the  new  party  of  Union  and  Liberty, 
which  was  actively  opposed  to  the  modification  of  Art.  XXXV.  in 
the  Constitution,  allowing  a  suspension  of  debates  in  time  of  war. 
The  Union  and  Progress  leaders  desired  an  immediate  dissolution, 
so  as  to  prevent  this  new  factor  in  the  Opposition  from  perfecting 
its  organisation.  With  such  warring  elements  in  the  Chamber, 
affairs  came  to  a  deadlock,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  Said 
Pasha  suddenly  resigned,  apparently  owing  to  some  misunder¬ 
standing  with  the  Committee  of  T^nion  and  Progress.  He 
certainly  resented  their  readiness  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a 
new'  Cabinet  with  the  Opposition,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
first  good  pretext  to  w'ithdraw'.  His  action  had  a  salutary  effect, 
and  the  Committee  decided  to  press  for  his  reappointment  as 
Grand  Vizier,  and  to  render  him  unsw'erving  obedience  and 
support  for  the  remainder  of  the  Session.  With  his  assistance 
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the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  was  accomplished,  and  its  inclu¬ 
sion  of  tried  and  able  statesmen,  such  as  Assim  Bey  and  Mahmud 
Shevket,  is  a  good  augury  for  its  success. 

Chief  interest,  of  course,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  will  be 
centred  on  its  war  policy.  That  Turkey  has  suffered  any  loss  to 
her  military  prestige  by  her  Tripolitan  campaign  cannot  be 
entertained ;  in  fact ,  the  desperate  resistance  made  by  a  few 
thousand  Turkish  troops  and  Arab  irregulars  against  a  vastly 
superior  force,  equipped  with  every  modern  appliance,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  events  in  history.  But  Turkey  must 
remember  that  there  are  dangers  nearer  home.  The  Ishtib  out¬ 
rages  are  a  significant  hint  of  the  renewal  of  Bulgarian  activi¬ 
ties,  and  it  w'ould  be  indeed  disastrous  if  the  spring  should  see 
the  Tripolitan  war  still  dragging  on  while  trouble  threatened 
in  the  Balkan  States.  Said,  however,  has  wide  experience  added 
to  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  real  needs  of  his  country,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  by  tact  and  moderation,  he  can  persuade  the 
Hotspurs  of  the  Committee  not  to  barter  the  welfare  of  the  State 
for  some  dubious  and  shadoww  honours  in  Africa.  The  task  is 
no  easy  one,  for  there  still  remain  the  obstructionist  tactics  of 
the  Opposition  which  must  be  met ;  but  in  his  handling  of  the 
problem  he  is  at  least  assured  of  the  sympathies  of  Europe. 
Unostentatious  in  his  personal  mode  of  life,  a  pillar  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  with  the  dominating  characteristic  of  unswerving  patriot¬ 
ism,  he  must  be  cited  as  foremost  among  the  best  type  of 
Ottoman  statesmen.  If  these  qualities  are  not  obscured  in  the 
stress  of  party  politics,  all  may  yet  be  w'ell.  But,  whatever  the 
outcome,  his  long  and  eventful  life  has  at  least  earned  him  the 
simple  tribute  of  the  old  Boman  saying,  “A  man  who  has  deseia'ed 
well  of  the  State.” 
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With  the  exception  of  our  First  Mother,  of  whose  trek  into 
the  Wilderness  the  poet  might  well  have  written  his 

“Necessity  1 ’induce,  e  non  diletto,” 

and  of  Lot’s  wife,  whose  travels  were  early  determined  by  a 
tragedy  that  should  be  a  warning  to  curious  wives  for  all  time, 
the  only  notable  woman  traveller  of  Bible  story,  of  whose  possible 
route  we  have  some  geographical  idea,  was  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
There  are  few  monuments  to  this  redoubtable  lady,  but  she 
has  a  place  of  honour  in  a  window  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and, 
judging  by  the  story  of  her  enterprise,  she  seems  to  have  been  a 
worthy  forerunner  of  all  the  African  travellers  that  came  after. 
Impressed  with  the  hearsay  of  Solomon’s  wealth  and  wisdom, 
she  set  out  in  state  from  her  kingdom  to  see  for  herself  this 
paragon  among  kings,  and  to  ply  him  wdth  hard  questions.  These 
he  appears  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  answering,  and,  before 
returning  home,  she  showered  on  him  gifts  of  gold,  jew'els,  and 
spices.  The  Arabs,  many  of  whose  traditions  dovetail  curiously 
with  Jewish  history,  preserve  among  their  chroniques  scan- 
daleuses  memories  of  the  love-sick  queen,  and  they  claim  that 
sundry  stone  ruins,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Zambesian  goldfields, 
are  the  remains  of  her  capital.  Hereabouts,  also,  as  tradition  has 
it.  was  the  site  of  Ophir,  the  land  from  which  Solomon  obtained 
his  sea-borne  gold,  and  in  that  region  gynarchy  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  a  recognised  institution.  Dusky  queens  have 
ruled  over  men,  and  Amazon  regiments  have  been  enrolled  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Now  that  the  supremacy  of 
women  is  a  topic  so  much  in  the  public  eye,  this  African  origin 
of  her  emancipation  is  not  without  interest.  It  avails  little  that 
in  civilised  countries  she  is  still  regarded  as  the  weaker  vessel. 
During  a  recent  tour  of  Brittany  I  was  told  that,  on  more  than 
one  island  of  that  broken  coast,  it  is  the  women  who  propose 
marriage,  and  there  are  still  a  few  other  isolated  spots,  outside 
of  Mr.  Bider  Haggard’s  fertile  imagination,  such  as  Nunivak,  in 
the  Behring  Sea,  wffiere  they  rule  in  name  as  w^ell  as  in  fact. 
The  ruler  of  Sheba  was  not  only  the  first  recorded  queen  in  her 
own  riglit ;  she  was  also  the  first  woman  on  record  to  travel 
through  Africa,  heading  the  glorious  list  that  contains  the  name 
of  Mary  Kingsley. 

Miss  Kingsley  w'as  perhaps  the  mos^  courageous,  as  she  was 
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surely  among  the  most  intellectual,  of  all  African  travellers, 
irrespective  of  sex.  In  one  of  the  worst  regions  of  West  Africa 
she  studied  with  wonderful  patience  fetish,  fishes,  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Crown  Colony  Government,  and  her  memoirs  prove  her 
to  have  combined,  as  i^erhaps  no  other  woman  has  combined, 
the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  lovable  woman  with  those  which 
are  looked  for  in  a  great  man.  She  coveted  none  of  the  cheap 
records  of  literary  globe-trotters.  She  lacked  the  ambition  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  on  horseback  or  in  palanquins,  but  went 
unostentatiously  about  her  work,  living  among  black  men  till 
she  came  to  know  the  good  and  the  bad  in  them,  as  those  who 
sit  in  judgment  at  Whitehall  have  never  known  the  millions  for 
whom  they  make  laws.  Having  assembled  the  facts,  she  was 
not  wanting  in  the  courage  to  speak  her  mind,  and  she  calmly 
said  to  a  distinguished  audience  at  the  Imperial  Institute  :  ‘‘The 
African  vou  have  got  in  your  minds  up  here,  that  you  are  legislat¬ 
ing  for  and  spending  millions  on  trying  to  improve,  doesn’t  exist ; 
your  African  is  a  fancy  African.”  I  remember  reading,  in  the 
report  of  a  speech  made  at  Manchester  by  Mrs.  Wilson  Burt, 
a  remark  to  the  effect  that  woman  seldom  learns  anything 
by  travel.  She  is  too  busy.”  Here  is  an  extraordinary  statement. 
I  am  fearful  of  blundering,  as  any  man  might  well  be  who  should 
undertake  to  defend  against  its  own  friends  the  sex  he  admires 
without  understanding,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mrs.  Burt 
must  be  ignorant  of  the  life-work  of  Mary  Kingsley,  a  far  greater 
woman  than  any  who  achieve  the  notoriety  of  the  evening  paper 
by  screaming  on  platforms,  and  withal  so  modest  that  when 
someone,  saying  no  more  than  the  bare  truth,  described  her  as 
‘‘an  intrepid  explorer,”  she  protested,  ‘‘A  thing,”  she  wrote, 
‘‘there  is  not  the  making  of  in  me,  who  am  ever  the  prey  of 
frights,  worries,  and  alarms.”  If  this  was  indeed  a  true  picture 
of  her  state  of  mind  during  those  lonely  times  in  the  heart  of 
.Africa,  then,  indeed,  there  was  something  grand  in  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  she  had  embraced.  Her  courage  mounted  with 
occasion,  and  she,  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  member  of  a 
clever  family,  met  her  death  characteristically  while  devotedly 
nursing  Boer  prisoners  at  Simonstown. 

This  is  the  age  of  Woman.  Her  political  aspirations  I  gladly 
leave  out  of  the  argument,  but  in  art,  music,  literature,  sport, 
and  travel,  she  has  arrived,  coming  into  her  own,  not  by  talking 
on  hustings  or  battling  with  constables,  but  by  a  slower  and  surer 
process  of  evolution  that  is  making  her  more  and  more  man’s 
comrade  and  less  and  less  his  chattel.  It  needs  time  and  training 
to  fit  her  for  contact  with  the  rough  wmrld,  and  the  instincts  of 
centuries  of  repression  die  hard.  A.  great  deal  of  nonsense  has 
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been  written  of  the  yearning  of  the  harem  to  pull  down  the 
curtain  that  shuts  it  in,  and  some  colour  is  lent  to  this  view  by 
the  report  of  emancipated  Eastern  women  begging  the  present 
ruler  of  Turkey  to  free  them  from  their  social  slavery.  Yet  1 
have  been  privileged  to  talk  with  one  or  two  Turkish  ladies  on 
the  subject,  and  found  in  them  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
personality  we  know  as  the  New  Woman.  To  throw  open  the 
doors  of  the  Seraglio,  and  to  turn  these  delicately  nurtured  women 
suddenly  adrift,  would  be  no  less  outrageous  than  setting  some 
feeble  tropical  bird  at  liberty  in  the  depth  of  an  English  winter, 
for  such  freedom  can  be  a  boon  only  after  gradual  acclimatisation 
to  the  new  conditions.  The  freedom  of  the  road  is  even  more 
perilous,  and  it  is  due  to  the  tyranny  of  convention  that  the  gap 
between  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Miss  Kingsley  should  be  dotted 
with  only  a  few  names  of  women  of  fashion  who,  like  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  and  Ijady  Mary  Montagu,  made  the  then 
modish  Grand  Tour.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  any  living 
woman  has  accomplished  anything  equivalent  to  Miss  Kingsley’s 
record,  for  the  fruits  of  travel  are  not  to  be  measured  by  mere 
mileage,  any  more  than  by  an  aftermath  of  elaborate  books  with 
the  latest  results  of  modern  photography.  It  is  also  true  that  no 
woman  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  writing  another  Eothen,  but 
neither,  for  the  matter  of  that,  has  any  man.  Leaving  that 
exceptional  volume  in  a  category  by  itself,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Miss  Lowthian  Bell’s  Amurath  to  Amurath  is  equal  to  any  other 
work  of  travel  in  print,  and  I  have  pleasant  recollections  of  some 
impressions  of  Damascus  in  one  of  the  magazines  in  which  she 
was,  if  anything,  even  more  convincing  than  in  her  book.  Such 
faculty  of  observation,  wdth  a  saving  sense  of  humour  that  can 
scarcely  be  claimed  as  the  birthright  of  her  sex,  is  a  gift  for 
which  Miss  Bell  and  her  readers  must  alike  give  thanks  ;  however, 
the  fact  that  a  separate  article,  written  by  a  sister-traveller, 
has  already  appeared  on  the  subject  in  these  pages  precludes 
anything  beyond  this  too  casual  tribute  of  homage  to  a  work  so 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  majority  of  those  written  for  people 
who,  on  the  strength  of  a  subscription  to  Mudie’s  or  The  Times 
Book  Club,  get  round  the  world  by  proxy  in  less  than  eighty 
days,  smelling  the  scented  East  and  sensing  the  virgin  West 
without  danger  or  discomfort. 

The  question  of  how  far  Woman,  in  the  abstract,  is  fitted  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road,  for  the  monotony  and  privations 
of  camp  life,  the  rigours  and  the  risks  of  mountain  travel,  the 
brutality  of  the  frozen  North,  the  exhaustion  of  the  steaming 
jungle,  the  perils  of  water,  the  buffets  of  weather,  the  encounters 
(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1911. 
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with  unfriendly  natives,  or  the  greater  hazard  of  others  too 
friendly — this  question  is  best  resolved,  so  far  as  it  is  logical  to 
argue  from  the  particular  case  to  the  general  proposition,  by 
reference  to  the  books  of  travel  written  by  women  on  returning 
to  civilisation.  On  the  whole,  they  appear  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  quite  as  bravely  as  the  men,  though  more  sensitive,  no 
doubt,  to  the  absence  of  such  refinements  of  the  home-life  as 
men  on  trek  miss  very  little.  Out  of  these  amazingly  interesting 
records,  considered  as  a  whole,  one  fact  stands  above  the  rest, 
and  that  is  that  women  who  have  achieved  fame  on  the  long 
trail  have  fared  alone.  As  much  might,  perhaps,  be  said  of 
notable  explorers  of  the  other  sex,  but  in  the  case  of  w'omen  it 
has  peculiar  significance.  I  am  nervous  of  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  but  it  amounts,  briefly,  to  this  :  that  the  companionship 
of  man  is  apt  to  rob  a  woman  of  her  independence  and  initiative, 
and  the  companionship  of  other  women  is  equally  apt  to  breed 
rivalry,  divided  counsels,  and  a  premature  return  home.  To  this 
hardy  preference  for  solitary  pioneering  there  have,  however, 
been  distinguished  exceptions  which'  we  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look.  Many  intrepid  ladies  have,  like  Eve,  gone  forth  into  the 
wilderness  with  their  husbands,  proving  themselves  helpmates 
in  every  sense,  and  the  names  of  Lady  Baker  and  Lady  Burton 
at  once  suggest  themselves  in  this  connection.  Other  successful 
expeditions  have  been  performed  by  two  women  together.  Miss 
Agnes  Deans  Cameron  and  her  niece  journeyed,  by  way  of  the 
Peace  and  Mackenzie  Eivers,  to  the  frozen  shore  of  the  Arctic, 
where  Eskimos  live  through  the  long  winter  in  their  igloos ;  and 
Miss  Agnes  Herbert  and  her  friend  have  achieved  fame  as  “Two 
Dianas”  in  Somaliland,  Alaska,  and  the  Caucasus,  or  rather,  to 
be  more  accurate,  in  the  first  two  regions,  since  one  of  them 
appears,  before  travelling  to  the  third,  to  have  forfeited  the  right 
of  comparison  with  the  goddess  w^hose  heart  never  yielded  to 
love.  These  ladies,  however,  whose  main  object  w^as  sport,  seem 
to  have  conducted  their  travels  with  an  attention  to  personal 
comfort  that  distinguishes  their  experiences  from  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  ordinary  wayfaring ;  but  Miss  Herbert  clearly  knows 
the  secret  of  going  in  safety  among  savages.  “Anyone,”  she 
writes  in  her  latest  booh,  “who  travels  round  wdth  the  ‘  Cod  help 
me  !  ’  air  of  the  average  Cook’s  tourist  is  bound  to  be  held  up 


sooner  or  later.”  This  is  absolutely  a  fact,  and  there  are  many 
of  my  own  sex  who  would  be  the  better  for  the  knowledge  that 
wild  men,  like  wild  dogs,  cringe  to  the  whip,  yet  are  quick  to 
devour  those  who  run  from  them.  Such  partnerships  might  not. 


of  course,  always  be  attended  by  the  same  happy  results.  “I 


believe,”  wrote  Lady  Mary  Pierrepont,  when  contemplating 
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elopement  with  Wortley  Montagu,  “that  to  travel  is  the  most 
likely  way  to  make  a  solitude  agreeable  and  not  tiresome.”  It 
is  probable  that  a  solitude  a  deux,  “the  world  forgetting,  by 
the  world  forgot,”  may  have  its  compensations,  always  provided 
that  the  deuxieme  be  chosen  with  discrimination  on  either  side. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  way  of  serious  travel,  and  the  fact  remains 
that  it  was  alone  that  Miss  Kingsley,  Miss  Gordon-Cumming, 
Miss  Isabella  Bird,  Miss  Hall,  Miss  Gaunt,  Miss  Grimshaw, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  adventured  into  the  wild, 
garnering  a  harvest  of  experiences  that  might  well  have  daunted 
the  majority  of  men  reared  in  the  soft  atmosphere  of  town  life. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
women  of  the  right  type  should  not  make  ideal  explorers.  One 
immeasurable  advantage  they  have  over  men  when  travelling  in 
Mohammedan  countries,  and  that  is  the  freedom  of  the  purdah. 
The  women  that  dwell  behind  the  curtain  eagerly  welcome 
emancipated  visitors  of  their  own  sex,  and  this  confers  privileges 
denied  to  men,  who  are  ever  the  objects  of  jealousy  and  sus¬ 
picion.  Even  in  America,  in  the  cold  north  and  savage  west, 
where  “bad  men”  flourish  beyond  the  arm  of  the  law,  a  lonely 
woman  would  in  all  probability,  thanks  to  the  spark  of  chivalry 
which  glows  in  even  the  wildest  mining  camp,  run  less  risk  of 
trouble  than  a  tactless  man;  and  tact,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  not  the  hall-mark  of  the  average  globe-trotter.  The  fact  of 
comparatively  few^  women  making  perfect  comrades  on  the  road 
is  no  proof  that  they  are  bad  travellers  when  alone.  The 
presence  of  a  w^hite  man  in  the  party  spoils  them.  He  shows 
either  too  much  consideration  or  too  little,  alternatives  which  are 
equally  demoralising,  resulting  in  the  woman  being  tired  out 
or  exacting  services  more  properly  rendered  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  home.  A  woman  is  not  always  equal  to  the  forced 
marches  that  come  easy  to  a  man  in  training.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  is  easily  encouraged  in  her  attitude  of  helpless  depend¬ 
ence  if  a  man  should  show  himself  ever  ready  to  fetch  and  carry, 
to  assume  blame  for  every  contretemps  of  the  road  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  arrangements  in  camp.  This  is  not  the  true 
camaraderie  of  travel.  Selfish  or  unselfish,  man  spoils  the 
picture.  He  either  regards  woman  as  a  nonentity  or  as  Dresden 
china,  and  this  is  not  the  atmosphere  in  which  she  is  likely  to 
develop  the  resourcefulness  needed  in  the  backwoods.  Left  to 
herself,  wandering  woman  manages  admirably.  She  is  cheerful 
in  adversity,  tactful  in  difficulties,  cajoling  natives  w’here  a  man 
might  fail  to  drive  them,  making  friends  with  the  women  and 
children,  and  often  winning  more  by  a  smile  than  a  man  would 
accomplish  by  emptying  his  pockets.  It  is  the  same  with  travel 
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as  with  games.  Hockey  is  a  healthy  game  as  played  by  girls 
only,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  disorderly  frolic  of  the 
“mixed”  game,  which  is  either  dangerous  or  a  farce.  Stay-at- 
home  folk,  who  plan  their  rare  excursions  wdth  the  timely  aid 
of  Cook  or  Lunn,  content  to  be  transported  as  on  magic  carpets 
over  the  unambitious  distances  that  satisfy  the  easy  ideals  of 
their  Wanderjahren ,  either  exaggerate  or  ignore  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  travel  off  the  beaten  track.  To  those  of  us,  however, 
who  have  strayed  for  a  little  beyond  the  railroad  and  beside  the 
highway,  there  is  much  that  is  admirable,  but  nothing  super¬ 
natural,  about  these  intrepid  women  who  go  alone  under  blazing 
African  skies,  or  over  untrodden  northern  snow's,  among  the 
untamed  natives  of  New  Guinea,  or  the  fanatical  hordes  of 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Having  at  odd  times  dipped  into  these  regions, 

I  do  Mulling  obeisance  to  my  sisters  of  the  road. 

Their  physical  disabilities  for  the  task  are,  I  think,  somewhat 
overrated  by  conventional  estimates.  It  is  true  that  the  average 
woman,  pampered  in  the  narrow  environment  of  tovn  life, 
guarded  in  a  seclusion  little  less  enervating  than  that  of  the 
harem.  Mould  be  quite  incapable  of  turning  from  the  comforts 
of  home  and  spending  M'eeks  or  months  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilisation.  A  woman  of  that  type  wmuld  lose  her  health,  and 
would  in  a  little  time  hate  the  wilderness  in  Mffiatever  garb  she 
saw  it.  The  hothouse  humanity  bred  in  cities  talks  freely  of  the 
simple  life,  but  is  chary  of  leading  it.  Such  a  woman  Mould 
miss  her  fashionable  doctor  on  weekdays  and  her  pew  on  Sunday. 
All  this,  and  more,  is  true  of  the  average  woman,  but  it  is  not 
the  average  M’oman  who  gladly  shakes  the  dust  of  cities  from  off 
her  feet  and  grasps  the  staff  of  the  Beloved  Vagabond,  any  more 
than  it  is  the  average  man  that  does  these  things.  There  are 
thousands  of  men,  tens  of  thousands,  no  less  reluctant  to  forgo 
their  club-window,  their  racing  new's,  share  lists,  and  other 
comforts;  but  these  are  not  the  men  M’ho,  sunburnt  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  grasp  hands  out  on  the  long  trail.  It  is  the  others.  So, 
too,  Muth  the  women,  it  is  the  others;  and  if,  in  their  case,  the 
others  are  feMer,  it  is  because  the  conventions  have  decreed,  in 
a  manner  that  few  Momen  dare  ignore,  that  men  shall  Mork  and 
Momen  shall  weep.  The  M^oman  Mdio  realises  that  Meeping  is 
M'earisome  goes  forth  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men.  Once 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  M^ork,  she  is,  given  health  and 
spirit,  perfectly  able  to  do  so.  In  his  Art  of  Travel,  a  book  that 
deservedly  went  through  many  editions,  the  late  Francis  Galton 
had  something  to  say  on  this  subject.  He  regarded  the  accepted 
dogma  of  M^oman’s  weakness  as  purely  artificial.  He  quoted  the 
advice  given  to  the  American  traveller,  Hearne,  by  an  old  Indian 
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Chief  to  take  women,  as  well  as  men,  in  his  camp  following,  for, 
he  said,  “women  were  made  for  labour  :  one  of  them  can  carry 
or  haul  as  much  as  two  men  can  do.”  Such  a  view  will  hardly 
attract  those  of  us  who  repudiate  the  employment  of  women  as 
beasts  of  burden,  but  it  apparently  tallied  with  Gabon’s,  for 
he  adds,  on  his  own  account  :  “It  always  seems  to  me  that  a 
hard-worked  woman  is  better  and  happier  for  her  work.  .  .  . 

A  nursery  maid,  w'ho  is  on  the  move  all  day,  seems  the  happiest 
specimen  of  her  sex  ;  and,  after  her,  a  maid-of-all-work  who  is 
treated  fairly  by  her  mistress.”  It  may  be  that  domestic  servants 
have  changed,  not  wholly  for  the  better,  during  the  half- 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  Galton  wTote  these  words.  It  is 
a  question  that  I  gladly  leave  to  the  dames  whose  servants 
provide  their  chief  topic  of  small  talk.  But  his  words  mean,  if 
they  mean  anything,  that  a  woman  allowed  to  do  hard  work  in 
her  owm  fashion  does  it  more  cheerfully  than  a  man — a  thesis 
which  few,  I  imagine,  will  hesitate  to  endorse. 

The  consideration  of  dress  is  necessarily  of  some  importance  to 
women  on  their  travels,  particularly  in  cases  where  they  are 
compelled  to  lay' aside  the  w’eapons  of  their  armoury  and  sacrifice 
appearance  to  utility.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  need  for 
a  woman  to  dress  like  a  cow-boy,  or,  indeed,  to  don  male  attire 
in  any  form.  The  late  Mrs.  Bishop,  better  known  perhaps  as 
Isabella  Bird,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  w'omen 
who  ever  obeyed  the  Wanderlust,  w'as  sensitive  on  this  point, 
and  when,  in  the  eighteen-seventies,  a  Times  reviewer  charged 
her  with  wrearing  masculine  habiliments  “for  greater  conveni¬ 
ence,”  she  indignantly  repudiated  this  libel  on  her  wardrobe,  and, 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  her  book  on  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  the  title-page  of  which  was  decorated  with  a  picture 
of  her  mountain  dress,  she  described  the  latter  as  “a  half-fitting 
jacket,  a  skirt  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  full  Turkish  trousers 
gathered  into  frills,  which  fall  over  the  boots — a  thoroughly 
serviceable  and  feminine  costume  for  mountaineering  or  other 
rough  travelling  in  any  part  of  the  wwld.”  It  is,  of  course, 
where  riding  is  the  only  means  of  locomotion  that  the  dress 
problem  is  hardest  to  resolve.  Where,  as  in  Central  Africa,  the 
palanquin  is  in  vogue,  or,  as  in  the  Himalayas,  conveyances  like 
the  ekka,  tonga,  or  dhoolie,  it  merely  means  the  choice  of  some 
material  at  once  cool  and  durable.  The  rough-riding  of  the  Far 
West  is  not.  however,  the  polite  function  of  the  hunting-field  or 
the  still  easier  exercise  of  the  Liver  Brigade  in  the  park,  but  has 
a  number  of  surprises  in  store  for  those  unaccustomed  to  the 
unmade  horses  of  the  prairie  and  to  the  lands  in  w^hich  man  has 
made  no  roads.  It  is  true  that  outfitters  of  the  present  day. 
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realising  that  travellers  are  not,  as  they  used  to  be,  of  one  sex 
only,  are  beginning  to  simplify  these  difficulties;  yet  even  now 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  for  a  woman  to  dress  for  such  expeditions 
with  taste,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  due  regard  to  the  ravages 
of  sun,  rain,  frost,  tropical  insects,  and  tropical  vegetation  (the 
greatest  enemy  to  clothing  of  all),  and  all  the  other  trials  of 
travel.  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  in  her  account  of  regions  so  different 
as  Iceland  and  Mexico,  advocates  riding  “man-fashion,”  as  being 
better  for  both  horse  and  rider  than  the  use  of  side-saddles,  and 
describes  in  her  book  on  the  latter  country  a  suitable  divided 
skirt  to  be  worn  with  riding-boots  and  breeches.  The  mere  man 
might,  in  his  haste,  deem  that  woman  happiest  who  should  reso¬ 
lutely  put  behind  her  all  thought  of  appearance  when  ordering 
her  outfit,  giving  no  thought  to  the  hang  of  her  skirt  or  the  fit 
of  her  jacket,  the  appearance  of  her  hair,  or  the  condition  of  her 
hands.  The  mere  man  would  be  wrong.  Even  when  making 
preparations  for  her  long  and  arduous  journey  through  the  wilds 
of  Africa,  Miss  Mansfield  records,  with  evident  pleasure,  the 
prophecy  of  her  friends  at  home  that  her  auburn  hair  would  be 
the  undoing  of  many  a  dusky  chief.  It  does  not  appear,  from  her 
later  narrative,  to  have  demoralised  those  rulers  of  men,  but  it 
may  have  played  its  part  in  scaring  a  lion  from  her  path  and 
sending  the  brute  in  headlong  flight. 

To  women,  as  to  men,  seized  with  the  passion  for  travel  off 
the  highways  of  commerce  and  tourist  travel.  Equatorial  Africa 
holds  out  attractions  to  be  found  in  no  other  continent,  though 
the  severity  of  its  climate,  the  gloom  of  its  forests,  the  perils  of 
its  biting  flies,  and  the  savagery  of  its  natives  might  well  daunt 
any  but  the  bravest.  As  regards  the  danger  which  a  wffiite 
woman  runs  from  natives  beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation,  recorded 
experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  negligible.  The  pressing 
problem  of  South  African  legislation,  which  has  lately  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lord  Gladstone  and  the  rest  of  the  civilised 
w’orld,  is  that  of  half-civilised  Zulus  spoilt  by  a  century  of  contact 
with  Europeans.  It  is  a  fact,  unflattering  but  beyond  argument, 
that  the  influence  of  European  races  on  those  of  Asia  and  Africa 
is  invariably  for  the  worse,  and  thus  we  find  the  bastard  Moham¬ 
medans  of  cities  in  the  Levant  and  in  Moroccan  coast  ports  guilty 
of  roguery  unknown  in  the  interior  where  foreign  flags  do  not 
wave  from  Consulates.  The  real,  unspoilt  African  negro,  the 
African  of  Mary  Kingsley,  is  a  superb  type  physically,  and  if  not 
always  in  mind  the  little  child  we  have  learnt  to  weep  over  in 
the  fiction  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  he  is  at  any  rate  a  rational 
being,  sensitive  of  blame,  responsive  to  praise,  amenable  to  fair 
treatment  tempered  with  discipline.  Englishwomen  speak  of 
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him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  utter  no  warning  to  such  of  their 
countrywomen  who  may  contemplate  following  in  their  steps. 

There  is  about  Africa,  and  particularly  about  such  of  it  as 
lies  along  the  Equator,  a  romance  that  could  hardly  fail  to 
captivate  the  imagination  of  any  woman  impatient  of  the  bonds 
of  civilisation ;  and  the  most  romantic  pilgrimage  ever  made  in 
that  Continent,  not  excepting  Stanley’s  search  for  Livingstone, 
was  that  performed  by  Miss  Olive  Macleod  to  the  grave  of  Lieut. 
Boyd  Alexander,  who  had,  some  months  earlier,  been  murdered 
by  the  natives  of  Wadai.  This  intrepid  young  lady  did  not,  it 
is  true,  journey  alone  across  Nigeria  and  Cameroon,  but  her 
companions,  a  District  Commissioner  and  his  wife,  were  inured 
to  the  hardships  of  safari,  an  experience  with  which  she  was 
unfamiliar.  Yet  she  travelled  between  three  and  four  thousand 
miles,  traversing  French  Ubangi,  and  seeing  the  hitherto  unde¬ 
scribed  falls  on  the  Mao  Kabi,  now  named  after  her,  and  the 
famous  Haj-el-Hamis  rocks,  the  traditional  resting-place  of  Noah’s 
Ark,  without  one  single  misadventure  and  with  only  one  day  of 
fever,  a  wonderful  tribute  to  her  physique,  as  any  man  will  readily 
admit  whose  acquaintance  with  foreign  travel  passes  the  run  to 
Nice  in  the  Sud  express. 

Of  all  African  travel,  none  has  of  late  years  attracted  more 
popular  interest  than  that  which  follows  any  route  capable  of 
being  labelled  “  Cape  to  Cairo.”  The  phrase  fires  the  imagination 
of  every  Englishman  who  honours  the  memory  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
It  is  impossible  to  ease  his  mind  of  the  superstition  which  con¬ 
templates  an  all-British  railway  through  the  entire  length  of 
Africa,  and  he  opportunely  ignores  both  its  passage  through 
Belgian  and  German  territory  and  its  incompleteness,  which  is 
even  more  apparent  than  that  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Cape 
to  Cairo  railway  is  for  him  solid  fact,  and  meanwhile  a  trek  over 
the  ground  is  sure  of  his  sympathy.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by,  at  any  rate,  two  women,  of  whom  the  first  was  Miss  Mary 
Hall,  and  the  second  Miss  Mansfield.  Miss  Mansfield  left  the 
railhead  just  beyond  the  Kafue  River,  which  she  found  in  flood, 
and  performed  a  long  journey  in  the  native  palanquin  called 
machilla,  a  conveyance  also  used  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Colville  when 
she  accompanied  her  husband  through  Nyasaland,  and  by  Miss 
Hall,  who  describes  it,  with  due  respect  for  its  dangers,  as  “one 
of  the  most  delightful  conveyances  imaginable.”  But  for  an  out¬ 
break  of  sleeping  sickness,  which  compelled  her  to  revise  her 
programme.  Miss  Mansfield  had  planned  an  even  more  ambitious 
itinerary,  but  she  succeeded,  as  it  was,  in  accomplishing  a  journey 
of  which  any  woman,  and,  indeed,  any  man,  might  well  feel 
proud.  Reference  has  been  made  to  her  one  adventure  with  a 
wild  beast,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  animal  on  that  occasion 
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recalls  similar  encounters  that  befell  others  named  above.  Miss 
Cameron,  journeying  in  the  wdlds  of  Canada,  suddenly  came  face 
to  face  with  an  ol3  wolf,  which  also  fled  at  sight  of  her,  and 
Miss  Bird  rode  up  to  a  bear,  w'hich  also  made  good  its  escape. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  instance,  her  horse  bolted  in  the  opposite 
direction,  leaving  her  on  the  ground. 

Trying  as  is  the  heat  of  tropical  Africa,  there  is  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  even  more  daunting  in  the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter. 
No  woman  has  yet  distinguished  herself  in  the  annals  of  polar 
exploration,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  she  should  not  do 
so  if  minded  to.  Miss  Bird  relates  how  on  one  occasion,  when 
riding  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  she  rode  for  miles  through 
driving  snow.  The  thermometer  was  seventeen  degrees  below 
zero.  Her  clothes  froze  stiff.  Her  tears  w'ere  ice,  wdiich  she  had 
to  pick  out  of  her  eyes.  Yet  she  w’as  not  merely  cheerful,  but 
actually  enthusiastic.  What  an  experience  for  a  woman  whose 
health  was  the  reverse  of  good  !  Possibly  no  other  woman,  and, 
indeed,  very  few  men,  ever  travelled  over  greater  span  of  latitude 
and  longitude  than  she  did.  Far  West  and  Far  East  were 
equally  familiar  to  her,  and,  one  might  almost  say,  every  land 
hetw^een.  If  anything  could  enhance  the  reputation  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  woman,  it  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  her  insatiable 
love  of  travel,  she  was  ever  a  prey  to  many  ailments,  and  when 
she  returned  to  her  home  in  Edinburgh  her  neighbours  found  it 
hard  to  recognise  in  the  gentle  invalid  the  indomitable  explorer 
that,  in  fact,  she  was.  Some  marvellous  force  seems  to  have 
sustained  her  on  her  travels,  and  then,  w'hen  there  was  no  further 
need  for  endurance,  she  would  go  down  before  the  storm.  That 
is  how  travel  brings  out  the  best  or  the  worst.  The  road  tests 
the  traveller’s  patience  and  pluck,  and  life  in  camp  is  a  very 
Palace  of  Truth.  Other  women  have  braved  the  terrors  of  the 
icy  north.  Something  has  already  been  said  of  the  journey  made 
by  Miss  Cameron  and  her  niece  along  the  great  rivers  that  flow 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  way  of  the  trail-blazers,  two  thousand 
miles  north  of  Edmonton,  by  mail-coach,  scow,  steamer,  teams, 
and  portage,  all  the  roughest  of  typical  Canadian  travel,  and  over 
such  roads  as  would  dislocate  a  steam-roller.  T  know’  the  fringe 
of  that  region  in  its  summer  dress,  and  even  then  much  of  it  is 
eerie  and  desolate.  In  w’inter  time,  it  must  be  the  land  of  hope 
abandoned;  and  the  harrowing  story  of  “Cannibal  Tjouise,”  who. 
in  order  to  keep  alive,  w’as  forced  to  eat  her  own  sister,  is  a 
sufficient  comment  on  the  horrors  of  w’hich  it  is  capable.  Even 
in  the  open  season,  a  man  need  not  be  an  epicure  to  turn  w’ith 
loathing  from  ordinary  bush  fare,  consisting  as  it  does  of  salted 
horseflesh,  dried  caribou,  and  sow’ -belly.  What  a  menu  for 
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women  accustomed  to  the  hotels  of  Chicago !  There  is,  under 
skies  so  different,  an  interesting  note  of  accord  between  Miss 
Cameron  and  Miss  Mansfield.  They  do  not  share  Miss  Bird’s 
lifelong  devotion  to  mission  work.  On  the  contrary.  Miss 
Cameron  doubts  whether  the  Eskimo  has  much  to  learn  from 
Christianity,  and  Miss  Mansfield  confesses  that  she  would  rather 
see  the  primitive  African  left  to  the  proselytism  of  Islam. 

But  that  the  mountains  have  a  superb  and  invigorating  climate, 
diseases  that  are  few  in  number  and  easily  treated,  and  a  fauna 
which  includes  neither  dangerous  beasts  nor  venomous  insects, 
Alpine  climbing,  more  particularly  in  untried  country,  is  among 
the  most  perilous  forms  of  travel.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
the  prospect  of  following  in  the  steps  cut  by  the  ice-axes  of 
pioneers  leaves  me  as  cold  as  the  untrodden  snows  they  face  with 
such  fine  indifference ;  but  a  rooted  reluctance  to  risk  my  neck 
in  the  same  fashion  does  not  prevent  me  from  feeling  warm 
admiration  of  their  hardihood.  This,  chiefly  perhaps  because 
I  fear  mountains  and  loathe  snow,  compels  my  regard  far  more 
than  the  enterprise  of  those  who  penetrate  the  tropical  forest. 
Many  women  have  achieved  celebrity  as  mountain-climbers. 
Mrs.  Bullock- Workman  has,  in  company  with  her  husband, 
made  remarkable  ascents  in  the  Himalaya,  that  most  tremendous 
range  of  earth  which  Anglo-Indians,  with  affectionate  patronage, 
speak  of  as  “the  hills,”  and  has  written  of  them  in  a  number  of 
most  interesting  volumes.  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond’s  exceptionally 
fine  camera  work  in  the  high  Alps  is  familiar  to  all  connoisseurs 
of  photography.  Miss  Constance  Barnicoat,  whose  mountain 
exploits  have  attracted  less  publicity,  has  climbed  in  a  greater 
range  of  longitude  than  either  of  the  others.  She  has  wmn  the 
freedom  of  peaks  in  her  native  New  Zealand  and  in  the  Caucasus. 
She  has  done  the  arduous  summer  trip  to  the  Yguazu  Falls,  on 
both  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine  sides.  She  has  made  many 
ascents  in  Dauphiny.  I  believe  that  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  traverse  the  Ailefroide  and  Tschingelochtighorn,  between 
Kandersteg  and  Adelboden,  and  the  second  to  make  the  winter 
ascent  of  the  Great  Schreckhorn.  Such  achievements  take  my 
breath  away  in  the  bare  writing.  The  steaming  heart  of  Africa 
T  understand,  and  the  pale  backwoods  of  Canada,  the  glamour  of 
barbaric  isles  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  attraction  of  the  teeming 
cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  But  the  call  of  the  High  Tops,  whose 
snows  hide  the  bones  of  generations  that  obeyed  it,  makes  me 
stop  my  ears  like  the  sailors  of  Ulysses,  and  the  thought  of  fragile 
women  making  nothing  of  such  dangers  fills  me  with  a  sense  of 
the  futility  of  resisting  the  insistent  claims  of  the  sex  to  share 
our  burden. 
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Of  the  ability  of  woman  to  travel  in  any  and  every  region  of 
the  world,  to  the  snows  that  gleam  above  the  clouds,  through 
the  lurking  dangers  of  the  Equatorial  Forest,  or  into  the  haunts 
of  those  dread  insects  that  carry  contagion  in  their  mouth,  there 
can  no  longer  be  question.  Even  the  few  names  which  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  include  in  the  foregoing  pages  stand  for 
unlimited  courage,  endurance,  and  resourcefulness.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  purpose  dictated  their  wanderings.  Some  w'ere  zealous 
to  propagate  the  Gospel ;  others  anxious  to  see  for  themselves, 
and  not  through  the  eyes  of  man,  the  wonders  of  the  world  A 
few  went  to  shoot  big  game,  and  a  few  more  merely  to  bear 
their  husbands  company ;  while  one  or  two,  I  doubt  not,  set  out 
with  the  avowed  object  of  writing  a  book,  commissioned  by  some 
enterprising  publisher.  Whatever  their  object,  these  ladies 
cheerfully  renounced  those  comforts  of  civilisation  which  mean 
so  much  more  to  them  than  to  us,  and  adapted  themselves  with 
perfect  success  to  the  harsher  conditions  of  the  backwoods. 
There  remain,  however,  over  and  above  their  now  undisputed 
capacity  for  enduring  the  wear  and  tear  of  travel,  two  other 
grounds  on  which  they  challenge  inevitable  comparison  with  the 
other  sex.  Can  women  write  travel  books  of  the  first  order? 
And  can  they,  like  men,  settle  down  permanently  in  the  un¬ 
healthy  tropical  belt  which  is,  facetiously,  described  as  the  “white 
man’s  burden”? 

Any  estimate  which  we  may  form  of  their  success  as  writers 
of  travel  literature  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  canons  of  our 
criticism,  but,  looking  at  their  books  as  an  amateur  traveller, 
rather  than  with  any  pretension  to  a  more  than  personal  stand¬ 
point  as  to  what  constitutes  readable  literature,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  they  take  equal  rank  with  the  men,  a  view  which, 
I  think,  the  reader  would  have  shared  had  there  been  space  to 
include  quotations  from  their  writings.  Indeed,  w’ere  there 
nothing  else  of  note  on  the  library  shelf.  Miss  Kingsley’s  two 
books  on  West  Africa,  and  Miss  Lowthian  Bell’s  Amurath  to 
Amurath,  would  of  themselves,  like  the  ten  righteous  men, 
redeem  the  whole  sex  from  any  suspicion  of  incapacity  for  such 
work.  We  are  told  that  women,  being  gifted  with  a  livelier 
imagination  than  ourselves,  are  prone  to  see  marvels  where  less 
emotional  man  would  note  only  commonplaces,  but  this  trick 
of  exaggeration  is  surely  one  of  temperament  rather  than  of  sex. 
There  are  women  quite  as  hostile  to  the  methods  of  Munchausen 
as  any  of  his  own  sex,  and  as  determined  to  tell  the  unromantic 
truth  as  was  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  when,  alluding  to  a 
correspondent  who  had  expressed  disappointment  over  her  letters 
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from  abroad,  says:  “She  is  very  angry  that  I  won’t  lie  like 
other  travellers  ” ! 

One  of  the  latest  notable  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  travelled 
women  is  Mrs.  Roby,  whose  brightly  written  story  of  adventures 
in  the  Congo  proves  her  a  woman  of  keen  observation  and  a  born 
traveller.  The  tact  with  which  she  managed  natives  of  every 
rank  w^as  admirable,  and  equal  praise  is  due  to  her  firm  attitude 
with  the  trader  who  was  the  one  cloud  in  her  sky.  She  enjoyed 
much  sport,  dangerous  and  otherwise,  and  she  also  achieved  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  her  journey,  an  investigation  of  Belgian 
atrocities  in  the  Congo,  as  a  result  of  which  she  wholly  acquitted 
the  Belgian  Administration  of  the  charges  brought  against  it. 

The  question  of  enlisting  European  wmmen  to  colonise  the 
tropics  is  another  matter  altogether.  All  competent  authorities  on 
tropical  diseases  are  agreed  that  the  tourist,  a  mere  bird  of  passage, 
is  less  subject  to  the  worst  maladies  of  those  regions  than  the 
resident ;  and  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  Central  Africa  is,  for 
anything  beyond  the  span  of  a  winter  holiday,  peculiarly  hostile 
to  white  wmmen,  whom  I  have  seen  prostrated  even  by  an 
Australian  summer.  Withal,  Miss  Gaunt  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  “tropical  Africa  is  for  the  civilised  nation  that  can 
take  its  women  along  with  it.”  Is  it?  If  so,  then,  sooner  than 
endorse  so  brutal  a  condition  of  empire,  I  would  cheerfully  see  all 
the  red  erased  from  the  map  of  Africa  north  of  the  Equator 
and  west  of  Greenwich.  But  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  this  is  the  necessary  price  of  British  rule  on  the  West  Coast. 
Let  our  women,  if  so  inspired,  by  all  means  travel  in  the  dark 
places  of  earth,  brightening  the  gloom  for  a  little  with  their 
presence  and  bringing  back  to  curious  folk  at  home  a  hundred 
little  details  that  might  readily  have  escaped  the  most  observant 
of  men.  If  the  fragmentary  evidence  assembled  in  this  article 
proves  anything,  it  proves,  beyond  all  rebutting,  their  fitness  to 
do  so.  But  let  there  be  no  such  wickedness  as  encouraging  white 
women  to  settle  in  the  tropics,  particularly  where  the  tropics 
cross  .\frica.  Years  ago,  I  saw  women  from  New  York  languish¬ 
ing  at  Colon,  the  climate  of  which  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that 
of  Sierra  I^eone,  and  the  memory  of  their  pale  faces  and  lack¬ 
lustre  eyes  haunts  me  still.  When  the  British  Empire  can  no 
longer  find  the  men  who  have  always  cheerfully  gone  forth  alone 
to  guard  its  outposts,  when  the  men  of  the  frontier  demand  the 
living  sacrifice  of  women  of  their  own  race  to  keep  them  company, 
then  it  will  be  better  that  the  Empire  should  yield  its  “place  in 
the  sun.” 

E.  G.  Aflalo. 

B  B  2 


COLOUK  MEANINGS  OF  SOME  BRITISH  BIRDS  AND 
QUADRUPEDS. 


The  reasons  for  the  different  colours  and  colour  arrangements 
that  we  find  in  animal  life  have  always  proved  a  subject  of  extreme 
fascination.  A  number  of  most  interesting  experiments  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  or  suggested  by  Dr.  Wallace, 
Prof.  Poulton,  Mr.  Frank  Beddard,  and  various  others,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  conclusions  drawn  by  them  are  right,  but 
they  all  stand  in  danger  of  being  incorrect,  when  they  assume  that 
an  animal  is  coloured  for  some  one  particular  purpose ,  and  for  that 
purpose  only.  Colour  may  serve  only  one  purpose  at  a  time,  but 
the  same  animal  may  be  coloured  for  offence  and  for  defence  and 
for  appealing  to  its  mate’s  sesthetic  sense,  as  we  shall  show  later; 
and  to  attempt  to  classify  colour  schemes  under  the  special  heads 
of  “protective  resemblance,”  “mimetic  resemblance,”  “warning 
colours,”  etc. ,  leads  to  endless  troubles  that  are  no  less  complex 
than  those  which  present  themselves  in  the  matter  of  structural 
classification.  However  convenient  such  methods  of  classification 
may  be,  they  can  never  be  self-sufficient,  because  the  dividing 
lines  can  seldom  be  drawn  wdth  a  “coup  de  crayon.”  It  is 
probably  incorrect  to  place  the  owl  among  either  the  hawks  or 
the  goatsuckers,  because  it  has  qualities  in  common  with  each, 
but  for  that  same  reason,  it  would  be  incorrect,  too,  to  place 
it  in  a  class  by  itself.  Difficulties  analogous  to  this  arise  in  the 
matter  of  coloration,  and  w’e  maintain  that  it  is  not  only  dan¬ 
gerous  but  false  to  assume,  for  example,  that  the  brown  head¬ 
dress  worn  by  the  so-called  black-headed  gull  in  the  nesting  season 
serves  only  to  satisfy  the  birds’  aesthetic  tastes,  or  to  assume  that 
the  wdiite  scut  of  a  rabbit  serves  only  as  a  guide  to  others  of 
its  kind.  Nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  colour  must 
serve  some  purpose  :  it  is  conceivable  that  it  should  be  merely 
fortuitous,  though  this  is  improbable,  especially  where  there  are 
definite  markings  or  gradations  of  tone.  It  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  men  of  science  should  have  found  the  subject  embarrassing, 
because  it  is  more  in  the  province  of  the  artist  than  of  the  man  of 
science.  Since  it  is  rather  a  question  of  how  things  look,  and  not 
what  they  are,  imagination  is  more  valuable  than  analysis,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  animals  in  their  natural  surroundings  more  valu¬ 
able  than  intimacy  with  their  actual  structure.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  of  the  conclusions  of  men  of  science  should 
have  been  proved  incorrect  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Abbot 
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Thayer,  an  American  artist.  He  clearly  demonstrated  some  years 
ago  that  colours,  hitherto  assumed  to  be  conspicuous,  were 
essentially  concealing,  and  explained  the  general  principles  upon 
which  coloration  depends. 

Tt  is  those  principles  in  conjunction  with  certain  discoveries 
of  our  own  that  we  propose  to  set  forth. 

Though  the  same  principles  apply  to  all  animal  life  existing 
on  this  earth,  we  have  chosen  to  explain  them  in  the  light  of 
our  British  birds  and  quadrupeds,  because  they  are  familiar  to 
the  majority,  and  because  the  field  of  animal  life  is  too  large  to 
be  considered  in  a  short  paper  :  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  conclusions  have  been  based  merely  upon  observation 
and  experiment  with  British  species.  That  would  be  too  small 
a  field  from  which  to  make  assumptions  or  give  judgment  of 
any  kind. 

Tt  is  generally  supposed  that  for  an  animal  to  escape  detection 
it  must  wear  the  actual  colour  of  the  surroundings  in  which  it 
wishes  to  be  concealed,  and  it  is  supposed,  too,  that  if  it  does 
so,  it  is  necessarily  concealed.  Now,  though  there  is  a  semblance 
of  truth  in  both  of  these  suppositions,  neither  of  them  is  vitally 
tnie.  Concealment  does  not  rest  merely  upon  the  fact  of  colour 
resemblance  to  surroundings,  nor  does  it  rest  principally  or 
primarily  upon  that  fact.  Tt  depends  mainly  upon  the  counter¬ 
balancing  of  light  and  shade,  no  matter  what  colours  are  used. 
Tf  we  take  a  brown  oval  (I  suggest  an  oval,  because  it  represents 
roughly  the  shape  of,  say,  a  bird’s  body)  and  place  it  upon  a 
piece  of  brown  cloth  of  exactly  the  same  shade,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  distinctly  visible  a  long  way  off.  Tf  concealment  depended 
only  upon  colour  resemblance,  the  oval  would  be  invisible.  But 
it  is  not  so,  because  there  is  a  dark  shadow  formed  on  its  under¬ 
side,  and  this  shadow  makes  the  oval’s  outline  clearly  perceptible. 
Tt  makes,  moreover,  the  oval  appear  to  consist  of  two  colours,  light 
and  dark  brown ,  which  also  causes  it  to  be  conspicuous  against  the 
evenly-coloured  background.  But  if  we  paint  the  underside,  where 
the  shadow  is  formed,  with  any  light  colour,  exercising  care  to 
cover  the  right  amount  of  surface — w^hich  must  be  found  by 
actual  experiment — and  to  make  the  colour  tone  off  on  the  sides 
of  the  oval,  it  will  then  become  invisible  at  a  comparatively 
short  range.  That  is  because  the  light  colour  has  reduced  the 
shadow  so  that  the  shadow  is  unnoticed ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  lack  of  it  the  oval’s  outline  is  not  discernible.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  by  the  shadows  and  high  lights  that  we  are  able  to 
judge  the  form  of  any  object,  and  when  these  are  counterhalanced 
the  object  becomes  a  toneless  nothing,  as  it  were.  When,  there¬ 
fore.  the  oval’s  outline  is  lost  by  the  counterbalancing  of  light  and 
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shade,  its  actual  colour  merges  into  that  of  the  background,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  betray  the  presence  of  a  solid  body.  Colour, 
then,  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  enables  an  animal,  whose 
colours  do  harmonise  wdth  its  surroundings,  to  escape  notice  at 
greater  range  than  w^ould  otherwise  be  possible.  And  if  we  take 
any  other  colour,  the  same  experiment  can  be  made  and  proved 
true.  More  than  that — if  we  take  a  striped  or  spotted  oval  and 
place  it  upon  a  background  of  exactly  the  same  colour  with  exactly 
the  same  markings  upon  it,  that,  too,  will  be  visible  at  once, 
because  of  the  shadow  formed  upon  the  underside,  and  that,  too, 
will  become  invisible  if  we  reduce  the  shadow  by  an  application 
of  light  colour.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  neither  similar  colours 
nor  similar  markings  would  be  efficient  of  themselves  for  conceal¬ 
ment,  though  each  of  them  aids  in  making  concealment  more 
perfect. 

Now,  this  principle  of  counteracting  light  and  shade  is  that 
upon  which  all  animals  are  clothed,  and  any  animal’s  capacity 
for  concealing  itself  depends  primarily  upon  it.  The  actual  colours 
which  it  w^ears  and  the  scheme  of  them  are  only  of  secondary 
importance.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  cases  wffiere  the  colours  are  in 
harmony  with  the  surroundings  or  the  markings  similar  to  them, 
the  animals  will  escape  notice  at  shorter  range.  But  it  is  true 
also  that  some  are  perfectly  concealed  where  their  colours  and 
coloration  differ  entirely  from  their  surroundings.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  some  animals  need  to  be  concealed  at 
shorter  range  than  others,  because  they  are  hunted  or  hunt  at 
shorter  range,  and  that  some  do  not  need  to  be  concealed  at  all, 
because  they  neither  live  on  food  that  can  escape  them  nor  are 
they  themselves  hunted.  As  we  propose  to  deal  here  only  with 
concealing  coloration,  we  shall  ignore  this  latter  class  of  animals. 

Now  this  principle  of  light  and  shade,  just  explained,  holds  good 
whether  we  apply  it  to  the  fallow  deer  or  the  harvest  mouse,  to 
the  peregrine  falcon  or  the  golden-crested  wren,  and,  for  that 
matter,  to  other  forms  of  animal  life,  provided  that  they  do  not 
live  in  greater  depth  of  water  than  light  penetrates.  As  it  has 
been  found  necessary  because  an  animal’s  body  breaks  the  light 
rays  and  casts  a  shadow,  it  obviously  cannot  apply  to  life  that 
needs  little  or  no  light  for  existence,  and  as  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment,  it  is  obvious,  too,  that  it  would  serve  no  use  to 
animals  that  rely  upon  sight,  or  smell,  or  hearing,  or  speed,  or 
something  other  than  concealment  for  the  purpose  of  offence  and 
defence. 

Birds  like  the  robin,  or  linnet,  or  chaffinch,  or  thrush,  or 
sparrnw,  that  perch  as  a  rule  upon  small  branches,  have  no  need 
of  great  contrasting  colours,  because  contact  with  a  small  branch 
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does  not  create  a  large  shadow,  and  consequently  does  not 
make  a  light  underside  so  necessary.  But  animals  that  live 
in  the  open  and  spend  much  time  on  the  ground  have,  for 
the  most  part,  very  light  undersides.  Consider  the  rabbit,  hare, 
stoat,  green  plover,  lark,  oyster-catcher — just  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  many — and  then  think  of  the  uniform  colour  of  the  mole 
that  seldom  comes  above  ground  and  so  has  no  need  for  counter¬ 
balancing  colour,  or  of  the  swift  that  never  rests  while  it  is  light, 
and  has,  moreover,  speed  sufficient  for  escape  from  any  enemy — 
or  of  the  rook  that  needs  no  concealing  colour  because  it  neither 
hunts  any  active  victim  nor  is  itself  hunted. 

For  concealment,  then,  this  principle  of  counteracted  light  and 
shade  is  of  primary  importance,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  con¬ 
cealment  is  not  possible  without  it.  Secondly,  it  applies  to  the 
actual  body  of  the  animal,  that  is,  to  the  larger  part  of  it.  We 
do  not  find,  however,  any  animal  following  this  principle  only. 
Each  of  them,  however  simple  its  coloration  appears  to  be,  has 
in  reality  several  principles  working  together.  Even  a  hare  or 
green  plover,  two  of  the  apparently  most  simply-dressed  animals, 
have  more  than  one  principle  of  coloration,  as  we  shall  show. 
Other  principles  are  necessary  because  the  head  and  neck  and  tail 
of  a  bird,  for  example,  obviously  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
same  treatment,  and  even  the  actual  body  has  other  devices  as 
well.  Such  principles  are  colour  arrangements,  like  those  on  a 
badger’s  head  or  a  woodcock’s  flanks ;  appendages,  like  the 
pheasant’s  long  tail  or  the  heron’s  plumes  or  the  owl’s  “ears”  : 
vivid  splashes  of  colour,  like  the  black  heads  of  terns  or  the 
black  tail-tip  of  the  stoat  or  the  white  on  a  wheatear’s  rump.  We 
shall  have  to  explain  the  value  of  these  colour  schemes  and  how 
they  accomplish  their  purpose,  remembering  always  that  the  aim 
in  each  case  is  to  deceive  the  eye  or  attract  its  attention ,  so  that 
the  animal’s  outline  is  not  noticed.  When  that  aim  is  accom¬ 
plished,  no  matter  how,  the  solidity  of  the  animal  is  not  apparent. 
And  when  we  consider  any  animal  in  detail,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
whether  it  is  coloured  for  offence  or  for  defence,  or  for  both, 
whether  it  wishes  to  be  invisible  by  day  or  by  night,  in  motion 
nr  at  rest. 

Tiet  us  take  a  bird  of  striking  contrast — the  common  green 
plover  or  peewit,  with  its  almost  pure  white  underneath,  dark 
green  to  black  iridescent  back  and  head,  dark  crest,  and  splashes 
of  white  each  side  of  the  head  and  neck  just  above  and  below  the 
eye,  and  where  the  tail  joins  the  body.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  bird  is  sitting  or  standing  on  a  meadow,  a  ploughed 
field  or  the  sea-shore,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  from  any 
distance.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  detect  it  on  recently 
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turned  soil  of  rather  dark  colour  with  the  white  flints  showing. 
Whether  sitting  or  standing  the  plover  shows  some  white  in 
front,  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  flint.  It  is  curious  that  it 
should  be  so  well  concealed  on  artificially  prepared  ground,  but 
many  people  have  noticed  the  fact,  having  experienced  the  surprise 
of  entering  an  apparently  bare  arable  field  and  putting  up  some 
hundreds  of  plover.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  bird’s  adaptability, 
and  a  very  strong  proof  that  invisibility  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
colour,  that  colour  is  not  an  essential  in  fact,  for  there  is  really 
not  a  tone  in  common  on  the  plover’s  feathers  and  on  the  arable. 
But  though  there  is  not  a  tone  in  common,  there  are  suggested 
shadows  and  high  lights  on  the  bird’s  feathers  that  are  like  the 
shadows  and  lights  found  in  such  places  as  it  frequents.  It  is 
most  necessary  to  realise  this  point — that  it  is  not  essential  to 
imitate  the  actual  colour  but  the  general  light  and  shade — because 
it  comes  next  in  importance  to  the  principle  of  counterbalanced 
light  and  shade,  and  really  is  an  imitation  of  it  on  the  sides  of 
the  animals  where  there  is  no  actual  shadow  formed,  because  the 
sides  are  in  contact  with  nothing.  The  sides  of  an  animal  repre¬ 
sent,  in  fact,  the  general  lights  and  shadows  of  its  surroundings. 
We  must  explain  this  further  by  example.  Suppose  we  look  at 
a  patch  of  arable  or  shingle  some  yards  ahead ,  we  notice  that  there 
are  light  places  where  the  sun  catches  any  raised  object,  dark 
places  where  shadows  are  formed  in  little  hollows,  while  all  the 
rest  gives  the  appearance  of  the  general  colour.  It  is  necessary 
to  look  some  w’ay  ahead,  because  it  is  from  some  little  distance 
that  animals  for  the  most  part  wish  to  be  concealed.  (Larvie  and 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  in  general  more  nearly  resemble 
their  surroundings  or  even  mimic  them,  because  they  are  hunted 
at  close  range).  Now  consider  the  plover  placed  upon  these 
patches  of  light  and  dark.  Its  body  becomes  a  toneless  nothing 
as  it  w'ere,  because  the  shadow  is  counteracted  :  the  patches  of 
white  under  the  eye,  the  white  of  the  breast,  which  is  continued 
farther  up  the  breast  than  is  necessary  for  the  mere  counteracting 
of  the  shadow,  break  up  the  mass  of  dark,  while  the  white  visible 
on  the  part  of  the  tail  next  the  body  divides  the  tail  from  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  all  this  white  represents  high  light  or  non¬ 
solidity,  while  the  dark  places — the  dark  of  the  head  and  body 
and  folded  wing  and  tail  stand  for  the  shadows.  It  seems  that 
the  dark  places  would  appear  much  larger  than  the  natural 
shadows  of  the  ground,  and  so  they  would,  perhaps,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  dark  feathers  are  iridescent,  and  so  from  any  given 
point  of  view  the  light,  falling  upon  them,  does  not  show  an 
unbroken  mass  of  dark,  but,  rather,  segments  of  dark  interspersed 
with  colour,  that  colour  being  for  the  most  part  green,  and  so 
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helping  to  protect  the  bird  in  grassy  places  where  the  ground  has 
less  of  shadows  and  high  lights.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
white  places  on  the  bird  look  like  objects  catching  the  light, 
they  serve  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  eye  and  so  preventing  it 
from  noticing  the  outline.  White,  in  fact,  always  makes  for  the 
appearance  of  non-solidity.  We  can  prove  this  by  taking  a 
stuffed  specimen  of  the  bird,  putting  it  upon  the  grass,  and  darken¬ 
ing  the  w'hite  places — when  the  bird  at  once  becomes  obvious. 
There  is  one  more  thing  to  consider  in  the  case  of  this  most 
interesting  bird — interesting  from  a  question  of  coloration,  as 
well  as  from  other  reasons — and  that  is  the  tuft  on  its  head,  from 
which  the  Highlanders  have  so  appropriately  called  it  “The  little 
horn  of  the  rushes,”  loving,  as  the  bird  does,  the  fields  where 
rushes  grow.  This  tuft  also  serves  to  break  the  outline,  for 
the  eye,  tracing  the  bird’s  head,  would  follow  the  feathers  of  the 
tuft,  and  so  be  left  in  space  at  the  end  of  them,  where  they  taper 
off  to  a  point.  This  is  probably  what  actually  happens  if  the 
eye  glances  over  the  bird  and  takes  in  part  of  the  outline.  The 
eye  must,  of  course,  trace  each  edge  of  the  object,  before  it  can 
know  what  that  object  is,  but  its  workings  are  so  quick  as  to 
be  practically  simultaneous.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
tuft  is  considerably  longer  in  the  nesting  season,  and  occurring 
as  it  does  in  both  sexes,  it  is  obviously  not  only  a  question  of 
attractive  mating  dress.  Here  again,  we  can  experiment  with 
a  stuffed  specimen  and  see  the  enormous  aid  in  concealment  when 
the  tuft  is  on ,  and  how  much  more  obvious  the  bird  becomes  when 
it  is  removed.  This  experiment  must  be  made  in  grassy  places, 
because  the  tuft  really  represents  blades  of  grass  or  rushes,  that 
is  to  say,  represents  them  to  the  same  extent  that  the  light  and 
dark  represent  objects  catching  the  sun  and  hollows  beneath  them . 
It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  the  dark  feathers  show  much 
more  green  in  the  nesting  season  w'hen  the  birds  are  on  rushy 
fields,  and  need  every  possible  protection. 

We  took  the  plover  as  an  example  because  it  is  familiar  to 
everyone,  and  because  it  showed  very  clearly  most  of  the  principles 
employed — the  counterbalancing  of  light  and  dark,  the  breaking 
up  of  an  even  surface  (in  this  case  the  dark  being  broken  up  by 
means  of  iridescence  and  by  splashes  of  white)  into  varying  tones, 
the  addition  of  an  appendage  to  break  the  outline,  and  the  stimu¬ 
lating  of  the  eye  by  patches  of  light  on  a  dark  surface  for  the  same 
purpose.  And  we  took  it  because  it  had  all  these  principles  very 
clearly  defined,  and  though  all  do  not  occur  in  each  animal,  the 
first  and  second  are  always  indispensable  to  concealment.  There 
must  be  the  counterbalancing  of  light  and  dark,  and  there  must 
not  be  an  unbroken  surface  of  colour.  The  necessity  of  the  first 
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condition  has  already  been  shown ,  and  we  must  now  explain  the 
other.  And  though  we  try  to  take  the  cases  separately,  for  the 
purpose  of  explanation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  really 
merge  into  one  another. 

Now  to  consider  the  breaking  up  of  colour.  We  never  find  in 
nature  any  large  mass  of  unbroken  colour.  Everything  is  split 
up  into  segments  of  the  same  or  various  colours,  or  passes  from 
tone  to  tone  by  insensible  gradations.  A  field  of  hay  may  appear 
from  a  distance  to  be  of  an  even  shade  of  green,  but  upon  close 
inspection  it  is  found  to  contain  the  red  of  sorrel,  the  white  of 
daisies,  the  yellow  of  dandelion,  the  brown  of  grass  seeds,  and 
innumerable  shades  of  green,  both  in  the  whole  and  in  each 
particular  plant.  In  the  same  way  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  is 
a  quantity  of  many  coloured  small  stones,  and  even  snow  is  a 
collection  of  six-starred  crystals  and  really  contains  all  the  colours 
commingled.  From  a  distance  the  grass,  or  the  sand,  or  the  snow 
appear  to  be  of  one  single  tone,  but  apart  from  actual  colour,  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  number  of  particles  causes  minute  shadows 
and  makes  each  object  appear  to  contain  a  number  of  tones. 
There  are  always  varying  colours  everywhere,  'due  either  to  colour¬ 
ing  pigment  or  structure.  A  leaf  of  a  beech,  for  example,  has 
veins  and  ribs  which  cast  lights  and  small  shadows  that  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  tones.  That  is  as  true  of  each 
leaf  as  it  is  of  each  tree  as  a  whole,  as  true  of  each  wood  as  it  is 
of  moor  or  mountain  or  cloud  or  sea  or  grass-blade  or  flow^er 
petal,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  anything  in  nature.  There  is  always 
a  gradation  of  colour  tone  or  a  number  of  particles,  which  gives  it 
this  effect,  or  an  uneven  surface,  which  also  gives  the  effect. 

Now  as  the  beasts  and  birds  must  have  these  broken  up  colours 
for  their  backgrounds,  so  it  is  necessary  for  them  if  they  wish  to 
he  invisible,  that  their  colours,  too,  should  be  broken  up  as 
well;  that  they  should,  as  it  were,  put  on  clothes  that  really 
represent  something  of  the  surroundings  in  which  they  live- 
details  and  impressionist  pictures  of  the  woods  or  the  shore  or  the 
sky,  with  backgrounds  to  match.  And  that  is  what  they  actually 
do.  The  pelage  of  a  hare,  for  example,  is  not  of  an  even  colour 
all  over.  It  varies  from  light  underneath  through  shades  of  grey 
and  brown,  light  and  dark,  nor  is  each  hair  the  same  colour  at 
the  roots  as  in  the  middle  or  at  the  tips,  because  the  surroundings 
in  which  it  lives  are  not  of  an  even  colour.  The  hare  that  lives 
in  close  contact  with  the  pasture  has  a  pelage  that  really  repre¬ 
sents,  in  the  mass,  a  patch  of  brown  grass  with  the  spaces  in 
between,  the  dark  hairs  showing  through  the  outer  coverings, 
Just  as  the  dark  of  the  earth  shows  through  the  grasses  and  dark 
shadows  are  formed  beneath  the  blades  that  catch  the  light;  and, 
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in  addition,  the  pelage  has  the  capacity  for  changing  its  tone 
with  the  seasons,  and  with  its  surroundings  too;  and,  roughly 
speaking,  each  hair  represents  a  grass  blade,  with  its  varying 
tones  and  the  dark  beneath  them.  To  complete  the  delusion,  the 
dark  tips  of  the  hare’s  ears  are  laid  over  on  the  animal’s  back 
whilst  it  is  sitting  in  its  form ,  and  these  dark  tips  represent  earth 
showing  through  the  grasses,  as  w'ell  as  helping  to  break  the  more 
or  less  even  surface. 

The  case  of  the  hare  might  almost  be  considered  a  case  of 
mimicry,  but  though  those  animals  that  represent  so  wonderfully 
their  surroundings  are,  of  course,  wonderfully  protected  in  their 
surroundings,  still  it  cannot  be  considered  that  they  have  reached 
a  high  stage  of  development,  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  they 
almost  mimic  their  surroundings  they  will  clearly  be  obvious  in 
others.  Hence  they  would  have  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves 
to  changing  circumstances,  and  will  probably  go  to  the  wall  much 
sooner  than  the  plover  for  example,  or  the  pied  wagtail,  that  are 
not  extraordinarily  protected  in  any  special  place  but  are  well 
protected  everywhere. 

And  just  as  the  hare  matches  a  part  of  the  field,  so  the  woodcock 
that  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  and  other  birds  that  do  the 
same,  wear  a  dress  of  dead  leaves,  light  and  dark  brown,  with 
hlack  shadows,  of  distant  forest  vistas,  commingled  because  the 
birds  are  not  entirely  seen  against  the  leaves  or  the  shadows  of 
the  distant  aisles,  but  are  distributed,  as  it  were,  among  them. 
And  their  dress  is  subdued  in  colour  because  not  much  light 
penetrates,  and  where  there  is  not  much  light  there  is  not  as  a 
rule  much  colour.  Think  of  the  woodcock  prodding  among  the 
dead  oak-leaves  and  disclosing  the  black  earth  beneath  them. 
There  are  dead  leaves  and  black  earth  clearly  marked  on  its 
feathers,  because  they  are  close  to  it,  and  there  are  distant  boles 
and  shadows  and  high  lights,  too,  as  a  background,  suggesting 
the  distant  trees  and  intervening  spaces. 

It  needs,  like  the  hare,  to  be  protected  at  close  range,  but  it 
needs  that  protection  for  opposite  reasons — the  woodcock  because 
it  cannot  see  enemies  coming  from  a  distance  in  such  thickets  as 
it  inhabits,  the  hare  because  it  lives  in  such  exposed  places  that 
it  would  be  detected  from  a  great  distance  if  it  did  not  match  its 
surroundings  very  well. 

Think  of  a  nightjar  sitting  lengthwu'se  on  a  lichen -covered 
branch.  It  has  grey  lichen  and  dark  oak  bark,  and  dark  knots 
painted  on  its  body,  with  signs  of  stripes  going  lengthwise, 
because  that  is  how  it  sits  on  a  branch.  And  it  perhaps  is  even 
more  like  its  surroundings,  because  as  it  hunts  by  night  it  has 
to  rest  by  day,  and  needs  to  be  so  protected  that  it  does  not  have 
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to  worry  about  being  on  the  watch.  Now  consider  the  jay  and  its 
gaudy  colours— the  barred  blue  on  its  wings,  the  suggestion  of 
blue  in  its  eye,  the  white  and  black  on  tail  and  wings  and  under 
the  eye  for  true  artistic  balance,  and  its  general  chocolate-coloured 
body.  Why  is  it  so  gaily  dressed  compared  with  the  nightjar 
'  and  the  w'oodcock  that  inhabit  the  same  woods?  It  is  because 
they  live  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  in  the  dense  shade  of  big  trees 
or  undergrowth,  where  the  earth  or  leaves  or  boles  are  their 
background,  while  the  jay  haunts  the  sunny  glades  and  the  tops 
of  trees,  where  the  light  penetrates.  And  its  blue  feathers  repre¬ 
sent,  roughly,  the  blue  sky  seen  through  the  branches,  the  white 
feathers  the  white  clouds,  the  black  feathers  the  dark  shadows 
under  the  trees,  the  chocolate  feathers  the  general  brown  that  is 
always  in  the  woods  at  any  time  of  year.  And  all  the  colours  are 
mixed  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  needed.  Only  a  little 
sky  shows  through  the  branches,  only  suggestions  of  clouds  and 
dark  shadows ;  and  that  is  why  the  jay  has  only  a  little  blue 
and  a  little  w^hite  and  a  little  black  ;  while  his  general  body-colour 
is  brown,  because  he  spends  all  the  year  in  the  woods,  and  brown 
is  the  prevailing  colour  of  our  wmods.  This  is  a  most  important 
point  to  realise,  namely,  that  the  animal’s  colours  are  used  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  are  needed,  and  we  must  bear  this 
in  mind  when  we  consider  the  scheme  of  coloration  on  any 
animal.  Everyone  will  admit  how  difficult  it  is  to  detect  a  jay  on 
the  higher  branches  of  a  tree,  where  the  sky  shows  through  in 
patches.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  an  oak  tree,  or  a  larch, 
or  a  Scotch  fir ;  it  does  not  matter  what  season  of  the  year  it  is, 
the  jay  is  always  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  while  at  rest  in 
any  of  those  cases.  Now  let  us  consider  quite  a  different  case, 
that  of  the  green  woodpecker.  For  all  its  name  it  really  spends 
very  little  time  in  the  heart  of  the  wood — which  we  might  guess 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  brown,  the  distinctive  wood  colour, 
upon  its  feathers.  It  lives  essentially  in  the  trees  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  and  in  the  fields  adjoining  it,  and  its  shades  of  green 
are  very  conspicuous  against  the  grass.  It  may  seem  curious 
that  this  should  be  so,  but  it  is  true,  and  the  woodpecker  is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  and  never  attempts  to  hide  itself  on 
meadow  land.  It  always  flies  to  a  tree  for  cover.  It  prefers  an 
oak  tree,  and  for  choice  a  dead  upright  branch  at  the  top  of  it. 
It  wdll  cling  to  that,  tail  partly  supporting  its  weight,  head  pointed 
straight  up  and  pressed  flat  against  the  stem.  In  that  attitude 
all  its  colours  are  lost  against  the  light,  and  it  represents  a  knot 
or  bulge  in  a  branch,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  none  of  its  colours 
are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  branch  on  w’hich  it  is  sitting,  and 
there  is  no  bird  that  can  conceal  itself  better.  It  will  sound  its 
queer  laughlike  call  while  one  is  immediately  below  it,  yet  it 
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does  not  frame  itself  as  a  bird  to  the  eye,  even  when  one  has 
watched  it  settle  on  a  stem.  It  is  a  perfect  example  of  counter¬ 
balanced  colour,  for  if  we  examine  a  woodpecker  w-e  shall  find 
bright  yellow  and  bright  green  on  its  back,  as  well  as  the  vivid 
crimson  on  its  head,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  colours  at 
all  on  a  dead  oak  stem.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  it  imitates  the 
shape  of  the  knot  or  bulge  in  the  branch  helps  the  delusion,  but 
the  bird  would  be  obvious  enough  for  all  that  were  it  not  for  the 
counterbalancing  of  colour.  As  red  is  the  complement  of  green, 
the  red  head  harmonises  with  the  body  colour.  Now  consider 
the  hoopoe,  unfortunately  becoming  rare  in  our  woods.  There, 
again,  is  the  general  brown  of  the  woods  with  splashes  of  white 
and  black  distributed  mostly  on  the  wings  and  crest  :  the  brown 
for  the  background  colour,  the  black  for  the  shadows  thrown  by 
the  rough  bark  of  the  tree-boles  it  frequents,  the  white  for  the 
fungus  that  grows  on  the  boles.  As  it  nests  in  hollow  stems,  and 
hollow  stems  mean  decay,  there  is  invariably  fungus  on  those 
stems.  And  how  wonderfully  the  hoopoe’s  white  copies  them ; 
and  how  wonderfully  the  black  represents  the  shadows — and 
there,  again,  in  addition  to  coloration,  is  a  crest  to  help  break 
the  outline.  On  the  spotted  woodpeckers  we  find  the  white  and 
black  splashes  again ;  no  brown  on  them  because  they  frequent 
the  silver  birch  boles  of  the  open ,  but  all  black  and  white  instead , 
not  only  because  of  fungus,  but  also  to  represent  the  white  hark 
and  the  dark  scar  marks  on  the  boles. 

The  robin,  become  now  almost  a  domestic  pet,  was  originally 
a  haunter  of  the  heech  woods,  where  its  so-called  red  breast  is 
a  perfect  imitation  of  the  red-brown  beech  leaves  that  remain  on 
the  ground  all  the  year  round  and  retain  their  colour.  One  has 
only  to  see  a  robin  among  such  leaves  to  realise  the  protection 
they  afford,  whether  the  bird  is  at  rest  or  in  motion,  for  when  in 
motion  it  simply  appears  to  be  a  leaf  flirted  an  inch  or  two  at  a 
time  by  the  wind.  The  squirrel’s  red-brown  coat  may  be  the 
colour  of  leaves,  but  is  also  that  of  the  bole  of  Scotch  firs,  its 
favourite  tree,  and  when  it  wishes  to  be  concealed  a  squirrel  sits 
fn  the  angle  of  a  branch  and  the  bole,  curls  its  tail  over  its  back 
and  head,  and  ruffles  it.  It  is  then  that  its  colour  is  lost  against 
the  bole,  and  the  outline  broken  by  the  bushy  tail,  that  looks  like 
a  whorl  of  pine  needles,  whether  seen  in  the  light  or  against  the 
dense  green  above. 

Before  we  leave  the  animals  of  the  woods,  we  must  mention 
generally  the  warblers,  with  their  subdued  green  tones  and 
suggestions  only  of  brown.  Though  they,  too,  live  much  in  the 
woods  as  well  as  hedgerows,  they  are  with  us  only  for  the  summer, 
when  there  is  much  more  green  than  brown ;  moreover,  they  live 
at  the  ends  of  branches  amongst  the  dense  leaves,  because  the 
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insects  they  feed  on  live  there,  so  the  brown  of  the  ground  and 
of  dead  leaves  is  seldom  their  background,  and  for  that  reason 
they  do  not  need  much  brown  in  their  composition. 

Everyone  must  be  familiar  with  the  curious  dark  and  light 
stripes  on  a  badger’s  face.  These  are  simply  for  ofEence,  and  are 
not  continued  down  the  body,  for  reasons  about  to  be  shown. 
The  prey  hunted  by  the  badger  is  small,  so  we  must  consider  the 
badger’s  face  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mouse,  so  to  speak.  All 
that  a  mouse  could  see  of  an  approaching  badger  would  be  the 
face  (the  body  would  just  be  a  dark  shadow),  and  to  the  mouse 
the  white  stripes  w’ould  be  lost  against  the  sky,  because  the  face 
would  appear  on  the  sky-line  to  the  mouse,  the  dark  stripes 
w'ould  look  like  grass  or  bushes.  The  white  would  appear,  in 
fact,  like  inlets  of  sky  between  trees  or  grasses.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  this  clearly  on  paper,  but  if  we  take  a  badger’s  skin,  put 
it  upon  a  small  eminence  and  lie  dowm ,  so  that  the  eye  is  near  the 
ground  and  so  sees  from  the  mouse’s  point  of  view,  it  is  then  seen 
how  the  inlets  of  light  colour  break  up  the  outline  and  make 
the  solidity  unreal.  The  white  is  not  continued  down  the  body, 
because  the  body  is  not  visible  to  those  that  the  badger  preys 
upon,  and  because  it  would  then  be  very  conspicuous  itself.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  eye,  which  needs  to  be  protected  in 
animals  of  prey,  is  well  hidden  in  a  dark  stripe,  because  the  eye 
itself  is  dark. 

Now  this  front  of  light  and  dark  is  common  to  many  animals 
of  prey.  Consider  the  fox,  the  pine  marten,  the  stoat,  the  otter, 
the  weasel,  the  polecat,  all  these  show  a  front  of  more  or  less 
white  to  the  hunted,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efficiency. 
In  the  case  of  the  otter,  there  is  only  a  little  light  suggested 
round  the  muzzle,  but  in  all  the  others  it  is  conspicuous  on 
throat,  or  face,  or  ears;  the  eye  is  alw^ays  hidden  in  the  colour 
that  it  matches,  and  the  wffiite  is  never  continued  down  the  back, 
because  it  would  make  the  animal  itself  conspicuous  to  its  own 
enemies.  But  many  animals  have  chosen  to  wear  black  heads, 
not  only  to  conceal  their  eyes,  but  to  attract  the  eye  of  enemies 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  body  is  unnoticed.  The  most  striking 
instances  of  this  are  the  various  terns,  with  their  pure  white 
undersides  and  underwings,  and  black  caps  on  their  heads.  To 
the  fish,  their  prey,  all  that  could  be  seen  would  be  the  little 
black  head,  because  their  wffiite  would  be  lost  against  the  sky. 
No  matter  whether  the  sky  is  overcast  or  a  cloudless  blue,  white 
is  always  more  difficult  to  see  against  it  than  any  colour.  Anyone 
can  test  this  by  flying  a  number  of  kites  of  different  colours, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  white  one  is  lost  sooner  than  any 
others ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  natural  when  we  take  into  account 
the  constituency  of  white  and  the  constituency  of  the  clouds  or 
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the  sky.  And  as  a  patch  of  dark  in  a  general  light  surface 
attracts  the  eye,  so  does  a  patch  of  light  in  a  dark  surface  :  and 
that  is  the  service  of  the  white  on  a  coot’s  head,  or  the  white 
of  a  waterhen’s  tail.  Each  of  these  birds  wears  a  general  dark 
slate  and  green  plumage — the  slate-colour  that  stagnant  water 
appears  when  seen  from  a  little  distance,  the  green  of  grasses 
and  rushes  reflected  at  the  water’s  edge  ;  these  colours,  the  slate 
and  green,  are  duly  proportioned,  more  slate  showing  than  green, 
because  the  green  is  only  at  the  water’s  edge.  Now,  if  these 
birds  had  no  white  upon  them,  they  would  be  clearly  seen,  but 
the  white  attracts  the  eye  and  prevents  it  seeing  the  bird’s 
outline  :  the  waterhen’s  white  is  on  the  under-tail  feathers,  so 
the  bird  has  to  jerk  its  tail  up  continually  to  make  the  white 
show.  We  can  prove  the  value  of  these  white  patches  by  experi¬ 
ment.  Take  a  piece  of  slate-coloured  cloth  to  represent  the  water, 
and  pin  an  oval  of  greenish  or  any  dark-coloured  cloth  upon  it  to 
represent  a  bird.  The  oval  will  be  clearly  seen.  Now^  pin  a 
piece  of  w’hite  paper  on  the  oval,  and  its  outline  will  at  once  be 
lost,  because  the  white  stimulates  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  holds 
it  fixed  on  the  white.  Similarly  a  dark  patch  on  light  has  the 
same  effect,  and  that  accounts  for  the  black  tip  on  a  stoat’s  tail, 
for  the  black  ear-tips  of  the  mountain  hare,  and  the  black  mark 
round  the  eye  and  on  the  tail  of  a  ptarmigan,  w'hen  these  animals 
have  on  their  winter  dress  of  white ;  while  the  white  on  a  house- 
martin’s,  or  wheater’s,  or  storm  petrel’s,  or  bullfinch’s  rump,  is 
an  example  of  the  reverse  effect,  but  for  the  same  purpose  in  each 
case — defence. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  in  detail  any  more  animals, 
so  we  will  state  the  principles  discovered.  They  are  : — 

(1)  The  counteracting  of  light  and  shade. 

(2)  The  breaking-up  of  any  mass  of  colour  by  other  colours  or 
by  iridescence. 

(3)  The  stimulating  of  the  eye  by  a  splash  of  contrasted  colour. 

(4)  The  addition  of  appendages. 

It.  is  not  possible  to  say  in  regard  to  any  given  animal  which 
of  these  principles  occur  and  which  do  not ,  because  each  is  partly 
involved  in  some  other,  but  we  can  say  that  the  first  is  essential 
to  any  animal  that  wishes  to  be  concealed  where  there  is  light. 
The  second  and  third  are  very  closely  allied,  and  are  of  next 
importance,  while  the  fourth  can  be  considered  a  special 
precaution. 

We  have  taken  into  account  the  value  of  coloration  and 
appendages  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  only.  It  would  need 
a  special  paper  to  show  their  other  uses. 


Philip  Oyler. 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  “EELIGIOUS”  QUESTION  IN 
IRELAND. 


It  is  a  commonplace  of  observation  that  there  are  two  Irelands, 
and,  as  with  most  commonplaces,  its  significance  is  somewhat 
blunted  by  repetition.  Not  until  one  travels  through  the  country, 
noting  and  cross-examining,  does  the  phrase  assume  the  meanings 
and  proportions  of  a  fact.  There  are,  indeed,  two  Irelands  (or 
twenty),  divided  from  each  other  by  barrier  upon  barrier.  It  is 
not  alone  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics, 
while  the  remainder  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  Protestant 
sects.  It  is  not  alone  that  among  the  Catholics  the  “Celtic" 
strain  and  qualities  have  curiously  persisted,  while  the  Protestants 
approach  more  nearly  the  Scotch  and  the  English  types.  It  is 
not  alone  that  Catholic  Ireland,  speaking  broadly,  is  poor  and 
agricultural,  and  Protestant  Ireland  prosperous  and  industrial, 
or  that  the  majority  feel  themselves  to  be  the  true  natives  of  the 
soil,  while  the  minority  still  retain  something  of  the  spirit  of  a 
superior  colonising  caste,  or  that  there  should  lie  between  them 
seven  centuries  of  social,  religious,  and  agrarian  strife,  or  that 
on  the  master-question  of  Irish  politics  they  should  still  irrecon¬ 
cilably  differ.  Not  one  of  these  elements  of  separation  and 
contentiousness,  taken  by  itself,  would  have  sufficed  to  give  the 
English  visitor  in  Ireland  his  recurring  consciousness  of  passing 
in  and  out  between  two  worlds,  almost  between  two  civilisations, 
each  unintelligible  and  repugnant  to  the  other.  What  makes  up 
the  full  sum  of  the  uniqueness  of  Ireland  is  that  the  factors  of 
antagonism  and  discord,  by  the  diabolical  chance  of  history, 
coincide  with  and  reinforce  instead  of  cancelling  each  other. 
Class  distinctions  in  Ireland  are  not  mitigated  by  political  agree¬ 
ment  ;  differences  of  creed  are  not  assuaged  by  a  harmony  of 
economic  interests;  the  cleavages  of  “racial”  temperament  are 
not,  as  in  other  countries  they  are,  bridged  over  by  a  sense  of 
national  unity.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  bitternesses  of  caste  and 
creed,  of  political  antipathies  and  material  contrasts,  instead  of 
losing  half  their  viciousness  in  a  multiplicity  of  cross-currents, 
are  gathered  and  rigidly  compressed  in  Ireland  into  two  incon¬ 
gruous  channels.  Throughout  the  country  you  infer  a  man’s 
religion  from  his  social  position,  his  social  position  from  his 
religion,  and  his  view’s  on  all  Irish  questions  from  both.  The 
inference,  to  be  sure,  is  not  invariably  correct.  There  is  still 
left  a  remnant  of  the  old  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  whose 
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political  sympathies  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  of  the 
great  bulk  of  their  co-religionists.  In  Dublin  the  “Castle” 
Catholic,  the  Catholic,  that  is,  who  has  identified  himself  with 
the  English  system  of  government  and  with  the  social  circle  that 
centres  on  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  is  a  common  enough  type ;  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  the  case  that  Catholic  landlords  have  had  less 
trouble  with  their  tenants,  or  have  been  less  exposed  to  agrarian 
outrage,  than  Protestants.  The  struggle  for  the  land  in  Ireland 
has  always  evoked  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  has  overridden  the 
claims  of  religious  and  political  communion,  and  the  agitating 
Protestant  tenant  is,  or  used  to  be,  as  familiar  in  Ulster  as  the 
oppressive  Catholic  landlord  in  Kerry  or  Wexford.  Nor  is  it  here 
alone  that  the  two  Irelands  cross  and  merge.  There  are  several 
thousand  Protestants  in  Ulster  who  are  the  staunchest  and  most 
determined  of  Home  Eulers ;  Protestants  form  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  Nationalist  party  at  Westminster ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of 
O’Connell,  nearly  all  the  great  leaders  of  Irish  nationalism  during 
the  past  century  and  a  quarter  have  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
the  minority. 

But  in  spite  of  an  overlapping  at  this  point  and  at  that,  the 
two  Irelands  remain  not  deliberately,  still  less  defiantly,  but 
instinctively  separate.  The  social  and  religious  cleavage  runs 
sheer  down  to  the  foundations.  It  is  buttressed  and  perpetuated 
by  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Protestants,  for 
their  part,  show  no  real  inclination  to  break  it  down.  The 
members  of  the  two  faiths  are  educated  almost  altogether  apart ; 
they  may  mingle  in  after-life  in  business  or  politics  or  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  but  for  all  social  purposes  they  retain  a  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  aloofness ;  there  is  little  bigotry,  except  in  Derry  and  Belfast, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  little  intimacy.  As  a  general  rule, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ireland  do  not  intervisit  or  hold 
any  genuine  intercourse  together.  In  the  social  clubs  you  will 
hardly  find  one  member  of  the  old  faith  to  every  score  or  fifty 
of  the  new ;  and  that  is  not  because  sectarian  intolerance  pene¬ 
trates  further  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere,  or  even  because  the 
profession  of  the  one  creed  or  the  other  carries  with  it  historical 
implications  and  significances  of  wider  import  than  in  any  other 
land,  but  because  the  two  sects  are  for  the  most  part  restricted 
to  different  social  levels.  Throughout  Ireland  the  upper  classes 
are  all  but  exclusively  Protestants.  Their  old  political  ascendancy 
has  been  torn  from  them,  but  their  social  and  industrial  supremacy 
remains.  You  soon  come  to  take  it  for  granted,  when  passing 
from  one  village  to  another,  that  the  “big. house”  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  owned  by  a  Protestant.  You  soon  learn  to  be  sur- 
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prised,  on  making  the  circuit  of  the  towns,  if  you  find  a  single 
one  of  the  principal  industries  in  Catholic  hands.  The  small 
tradesman,  the  retail  shopkeeper,  may  be  a  Catholic ;  the  publican 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  one;  but  the  large  manufacturer,  the  bank 
manager,  the  railway  director,  the  brewer,  the  merchant,  the 
shipbuilder,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  is  a  Protestant. 
And  whether  in  town  or  country,  the  Protestants  form  inevitably 
an  aloof  and  self-contained  coterie  of  their  own,  feeling  them¬ 
selves  in  character,  education,  culture,  and  enterprise  the 
members  both  of  a  superior  class  and  a  superior  civilisation. 
The  upper  classes  among  them,  the  landlords  and  the  gentry, 
distinguished  beyond  any  other  body  of  men  by  the  numbers  of 
their  titles,  whose  origin  the  tactful  visitor  will  refrain  from 
inquiring  into,  hardly  regard  themselves  as  Irish  at  all.  Their 
eyes  are  turned  Englandwards,  they  speak  of  “the  people,”  even 
when  with  the  utmost  kindliness,  much  as  an  Indian  civil 
servant  might  speak  of  the  natives  around  him ;  they  carry  with 
them  the  consciousness  of  an  eternal  separateness ;  they  have 
chosen,  in  short — the  oddest  and  most  perverse  choice  ever  made 
by  or  forced  uj)on  any  aristocracy — to  be  English  instead  of  Irish, 
and  “Imperialists”  instead  of  Nationalists.  Their  relations  witli 
those  about  and  below  them,  w^hile  frequently  marked  with  a 
great  outward  friendliness  and  sympathy  and  much  charitable 
zeal,  lack  altogether  those  amenities,  that  basis  of  mutual  attach¬ 
ment,  that  placid  revolution  round  the  feudal  centre,  which  have 
been  the  strength  of  the  English  squirearchy.  Throughout  rural 
Ireland  the  sense  of  common  interests  between  class  and  class 
seems  almost  to  have  perished  and  will  not,  so  far  as  one  can 
see,  stand  any  chance  of  being  re-established  until  the  completion 
of  land  purchase  leaves  the  gentry  free  to  play  the  normal,  useful, 
and  beneficent  rdle  of  a  real  aristocracy  among  a  leader-loving 
people.  And  even ,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  especially,  among  the 
great  manufacturers  of  the  North,  all  of  w’hom,  without,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  single  exception,  are  Protestants,  one  finds  the  same 
aggressive  aloofness.  Trade  as  a  rule  is  a  potent  antiseptic  to 
mitigate  the  poison  of  political  and  sectarian  feuds ;  but  fate  has 
so  willed  it  that  the  magnificent  industries  of  Londonderry  and 
Belfast  should  find  in  Ireland  their  workshop  but  not  their  market. 
Their  business  is  almost  together  an  exporting  one,  and  this  un¬ 
questionably  has  been  a  factor  of  considerable  moment  in  prevent¬ 
ing  a  true  understanding  between  North  and  South,  and  in  keeping 
the  two  classes,  “races  ”  and  creeds  apart.  One  comes  at  last  to 
accept  it  as  almost  normal  that  Protestants  and  Catholics,  when 
they  meet  at  all  in  Ireland,  should  do  so  in  one  or  other  of  the 
innumerable  relations  of  employer  and  employed.  Mr.  Stephen 
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Gwynn,  who  has  justly  emphasised  this  iieculiar  rule  of  Irish 
life,  has  noted  also  that  sport,  and  especially  such  sport  as  has 
to  do  with  horseflesh,  is  an  exception  to  it.  What  the  Irishman 
does  not  know  about  horses  is  hidden  even  from  the  Afghan  and 
the  New  Englander,  and  in  the  buying,  selling,  training,  racing, 
and  hunting  of  horses  there  is  probably  more  unforced  mingling 
of  the  classes  and  creeds  than  in  all  other  connections  put 
together. 

The  fact  which  dwarfs  all  other  facts  about  Ireland  is  that  she 
is  Catholic.  She  is  far  more  Catholic  than  is  implied  in  the  bare 
statement  that  three-fourths  of  her  people  belong  to  the  ancient 
communion.  She  is  Catholic  with  an  intensity  unequalled — 
unapproached,  indeed — by  any  other  English-speaking  people, 
and  unsurpassed  by  any  people  anywhere.  An  inquirer  into  Irish 
affairs  will  find  in  this  phenomenon  the  most  delicate  and  baffling 
of  all  the  problems  that  beset  him.  He  observes  at  once  that  in 
Ireland  the  priesthood  has  attained  to  a  predominance  in  the 
secular  sphere  of  everyday  life  such  as  is  scarcely  rivalled  even 
in  Spain  or  Lower  Quebec.  He  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
discover  how^  this  power  is  used  and  to  what  extent  the  priests, 
by  their  training  and  their  ideals,  are  fitted  to  wield  it.  He  will 
seek  to  assess  the  influence  of  Catholicism  upon  the  national 
charactei ,  and  even  to  determine  what  type  of  Catholicism  it  is 
that  flourishes  ,in  Ireland — whether  it  is  the  American  typ?  Oi  the 
French,  or  more  nearly  approaches  that  which  obtains  in  Mexico. 
P.ccognising  that  among  a  profoundly  religious  people  no  power 
can  be  greater  than  that  of  religion,  he  will  inevitably  ask  from 
the  Church  a  full  account  of  her  stewardship.  It  will  be  his 
business  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  in  what  way  she  fulfils  her 
mission  of  instructing  and  elevating  the  people;  what  part,  if 
any,  she  plays  in  their'  political  affairs ;  how  far  her  teachings  or 
her  policy  equip  them  with  the  character  that  is  essential  to 
material  or  any  other  success ;  what  effect  the  establishment  she 
maintains  produces  upon  the  economic  vitality  of  the  masses,  and 
the  degree  in  which  she  encourages  temperance,  clear-thinking, 
virility,  joyousness.  These  are  not  easy  tasks  for  anyone,  and 
for  an  Englishman  they  are  peculiarly  difficult.  An  Englishman 
has  to  burrow  his  way  through  whole  mountains  of  prejudice  and 
misconception  before  he  can  win  to  an  even  moderately  un¬ 
hampered  view  of  the  character,  work,  and  influence  of  the  Irish 
priesthood.  In  England  itself  he  has  hardly  a  single  chance  of 
learning  the  truth.  Somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  average 
Englishman’s  mind  is  a  confused  idea  that  practically  all  Irish 
priests  are  little  above  the  level  of  illiteracy.-  He  is  told  that  the 
education  they  receive  at  Maynooth  is  of  the  most  cramping  and 
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bigoted  character,  and  that  it  turns  them  out  narrow,  intolerant, 
drunk  with  power  and  unscrupulous  in  using  it.  He  has  been 
fed  ever  since  he  can  remember  on  the  preposterous  fallacy  that 
Home  Rule  means  Rome  Rule.  He  has  heard  of  the  oppressions 
practised  by  the  priests,  of  how  they  wring  from  the  poor  the 
moneys  that  enable  them  to  build  magnificent  chapels  in  the 
midst  of  a  neighbourhood  of  hovels,  of  their  niggardliness  in 
charity,  of  their  exactions  in  the  way  of  marriage  and  burial  fees, 
of  their  lives  of  sloth  and  ease.  He  is  inclined  to  put  down  three- 
fourths  of  Irish  ills  to  the  Irish  priests.  He  regards  them  as  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  agitators.  He  ascribes  to  them  the  lack  of 
moral  fibre  that  is  often  charged  against  the  Irish  people.  He  is 
convinced  that  they  and  their  power  are  the  greatest  of  all 
obstacles  to  industrialism.  He  profoundly  dislikes  and  distrusts 
their  whole  organisation.  He  hears  that  no  priest  in  Ireland  will 
ever  condescend  to  publish  a  statement  of  accounts ;  that  the 
Catholic  laity  are  excluded  from  even  the  smallest  share  in  the 
government  of  their  church;  and  that,  how*ever  praiseworthy 
individual  priests  may  be,  and  however  much  credit  they  may 
justly  claim  for  the  miracle  of  Irish  chastity,  the  priesthood  as 

whole  is  “seditious,”  anti-economic,  and  a  blight  upon  the 
tj.  'jfaniiriti  the  people. 

i'e-'or  ''.is  j"aietii'cpt  in  detail,  I  should  like  to 

rerroGuct  ''  ’  ■  of  hre>^  1  rie  '  ^I’st  meeting 

’  nf*m  m  'jiie  nortiie  co’G'^t'e-  fi-fe.'v  yeui-*  *  u, 

first  was  h'aiiicx  M.  ibc  -.de  ■ 

spectacled  little  man,  some  foit^  yr«irs  -  , 

at  a  railway  station,  whither  he  w^as  due  to  aiii.e  n 
What  had  taken  him  to  Dublin  ?  The  very  last  thing  that  wouivx 
have  taken  an  English  clergyman  to  London.  Father  M.  had 
gone  to  Dublin  to  head  a  deputation  from  his  district  that  was 
w'aiting  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  for  the  purely  secular  object 
of  procuring  a  Government  grant  for  a  local  railway.  It  was  he 
who  introduced  the  deputation  and  acted  as  its  spokesman.  All 
the  details  of  the  scheme,  the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  line,  the  route  it  should  take,  the  cost  of  its  construction, 
the  resources  of  the  districts  it  would  tap,  the  objections  brought 
against  it  by  rival  roads — all  this  Father  M.  had  at  his  finger-ends. 
He  unfolded  the  whole  plan  to  me  as  we  sat  in  the  parlour  of 
the  only  really  comfortable  rural  inn  I  have  ever  come  across  in 
Ireland;  it  was  not — need  I  add? — kept  by  an  Irishman.  And 
then  the  talk  went  on  to  other  things,  to  books  and  education  and 
village  banks  and  co-operative  creameries.  Father  M.  showed  me 
a  few  volumes  he  had  picked  up  that  morning  at  the  second-hand 
bookshops  by  the  Dublin  quays.  He  was,  he  admitted,  somewhat 
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of  a  bookworm.  He  had  a  library  of  nearly  three  thousand 
volumes.  The  reading  habit  had  clung  to  him  since  the  days 
of  his  professorship  in  an  Irish  Catholic  college.  He  had  even 
tried  to  popularise  it  among  his  people  by  allowing  them  to  take 
out  volumes  from  his  shelves,  but  the  exj^eriment  had  not 
answered.  Was  it,  I  asked,  mainly  a  theological  library?  By  no 
means.  The  theological  books  reposed  dustfully  on  the  upper 
shelf ;  novels,  belles-lettres,  history,  the  classics,  Huxley  and 
Spencer  mingled  boldly  below'.  But  his  great  hobby  was  the 
co-operative  movement.  There  was  very  little  about  agriculture 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  know — “and  why  shouldn’t  I,  being  a 
peasant’s  son  myself?”  He  had  started  a  village  bank;  he  had 
started  a  co-operative  creamery ;  and  both  were  flourishing  in¬ 
stitutions.  Goodness  and  practicality  beamed  from  behind  the 
little  man’s  spectacles.  That  he  had  not  the  polish  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  was  true  enough,  but  in  competency,  in  genuineness,  in 
enthusiasm,  and  in  sound  common  sense  he  would  have  taken  a 
place  anyw^here.  As  he  sped  homeward  on  his  bicycle,  I  had  an 
immense  conviction  that  his  people  were  in  good  hands. 

And  then  there  was  Father  M.’s  immediate  superior,  the  parish 
priest,  a  grey-haired,  hearty,  all-knowing  veteran,  upon  whom  I 
unceremoniously  stumbled  while  waiting  his  curate’s  return.  His 
door  was  ajar,  and  a  voice  from  the  depths  of  the  house  bade  me 
come  in  when  I  knocked.  I  found  him  sitting  in  a  bare,  dis¬ 
orderly  room ,  a  glass  of  w’ater  and  a  loaf  of  bread  standing  on  the 
table  and  a  litter  of  books  and  papers.  He  held  forth  for  a  while 
on  land  and  farming  as  though  he  w'ere  one  of  the  Estates  Com¬ 
missioners.  Then  he  passed  on  to  travelling,  and  told  me  how- 
he  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  Italy.  “Bubbing  up 
your  classics.  Father?”  I  asked  him.  He  hoped,  in  reply,  that 
they  did  not  need  much  rubbing  up,  and  I  quickly  found  that 
they  did  not.  He  was  strong  on  temperance,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  campaign  which  the  Church  has  somewhat  tardily  organised 
and  is  not  very  effectively  w'aging  against  the  most  pervasive  of 
Irish  failings.  “His  own,”  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  had  nearly  all 
taken  and  kept  the  pledge,  and  the  local  publican  w'as  hard  put 
to  it  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Remember,  we  were  six  miles 
from  any  railway,  in  a  district  not  indeed  very  poor,  but  quite 
remarkably  isolated.  And  here  w^as  this  priest,  a  real  father  to 
his  people,  reading  the  classics  and  fighting  drunkenness.  He 
came  down  to  the  roadw^ay  with  me  in  the  pleasant  Irish  fashion 
and  chatted  for  a  while  wuth  my  driver,  criticising  his  horse  and 
passing  his  hands  down  its  legs  with  expert  familiarity — a  most 
adequate  man,  in  touch  with  every  interest  of  his  people.  In 
a  near-by  town  I  found,  a  day  or  two  later,  another  type  of  priest, 
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or,  rather,  a  variation  on  the  Father  M.  type.  He  was,  I  should 
judge,  -about  forty-five  years  old,  a  zealous  antiquarian  who  had 
written  maiiy  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  round  tow^ers,  old 
crosses,  ruined  abbeys  and  castles  of  the  neighbourhood.  But 
that  was  merely  a  side  iscue  in  his  busy,  practical  life.  He  was 
a  firm  believer  and  an  untiring  worker  in  the  cause  of  industrial 
betterment.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  co-operates  with 
local  committees  appointed  by  the  county  councils  throughout 
the  country.  This  priest  served  on  his  local  committee  with 
assiduity  and  intelligence ;  I  believe  he  practically  ran  it.  But 
he  was  far  from  confining  himself  to  these  more  or  less  official 
duties.  Any  project  of  material  improvement  that  stood  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  success  had  his  active  support.  When  I  visited 
him  he  had  just  organised  and  completed  what  amounted  almost 
to  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  his  town  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
^10,000  to  start  a  small  linen-weaving  mill,  and  of  that  sum 
£6,000  had  already  been  obtained.  To  encounter  three  such 
priests  within  the  space  of  a  week — alert,  level-headed,  well- 
informed,  intensely  practical  men,  each  trying  in  his  own  way 
to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  he  found  it — w'ould  have 
forced  the  most  unmitigated  Englishman  to  revise  some  of  his 
preconceptions. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  three  priests  were  typical  of  the  whole 
body,  and  even  if  they  were,  it  might  still  be  necessary  to  insist 
that  an  organisation  is  something  very  different  from  the  sum 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  One  comes  across,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  few  priests  in  Ireland,  and  one  hears  and  reads  of  a 
good  many  more,  who  make  a  decidedly  less  pleasing  impression, 
wdioare  bullies,  agitators,  not  over-scrupulous,  and  unwholesomely 
materialised.  The  quick  mind  and  vivid  pen  of  George  A. 
Birmingham  have  given  us,  in  “The  Seething  Pot  ”  and  “Benedict 
Kavanagh,”  some  striking  portraits  of  both  types.  But  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  remarkable  set  of  men,  whose  chief 
shortcoming,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  so  much  that  they  abuse  their 
unrivalled  authority,  as  that  they  do  not  always  direct  it  to  the 
best  ends.  The  sons,  in  the  main,  of  peasants,  small  farmers  and 
petty  traders,  educated  in  a  seminary  that  is  exclusively  the¬ 
ological,  it  is  inevitable  that  their  horizon  should  be  narrow, 
their  stock  of  knowledge  and  of  culture  inadequate  to  the  position 
of  variegated  and  almost  undisputed  powder  in  which  they  find 
themselves  placed,  and  that  their  manners  and  style  of  living 
should  sometimes  fail  to  set  an  example  of  refinement  and  finish. 
But  they  are  almost  invariably  gentlemen  in  the  essentials,  if  not 
in  the  accessories,  of  character  and  conduct ;  they  lead  the  fullest 
and  most  human  of  lives ;  I  have  rarely  encountered  any  men  in 
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whom  the  social  and  hospitable  instincts  were  more  developed; 
and  in  their  relations  with  women  their  record  is  absolutely 
without  stain.  “They  are  no  anchorites,”  an  Irish  lady  (Mrs. 
Katherine  Tynan)  has  written ,  “  no  austere  possessors  of  a  spiritual 
joy  far  removed  from  human  sources.  They  are  men  and  brothers 
to  their  flocks ;  they  are  open-air  persons ;  they  love  the  gaieties 
of  the  country  and  the  people ;  they  dine  out ;  they  are  leading — 
one  had  almost  said  the  leading — figures  at  weddings  and  christen¬ 
ings  ;  they  are  sportsmen ;  they  love  a  race-meeting  or  a  game  of 
cards ;  they  enjoy  a  good  dinner  and  a  glass  of  punch  to  follow. 
Yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  his  social,  and  one  may  say  material 
enjoyments,  that  the  high  vocation  of  the  Irish  priest  is,  to  my 
mind,  so  manifest.  I  have  looked  on  at  and  taken  part  in 
hundreds  of  card  games  where  priests  were  among  the  players. 
In  all  my  experience,  I  cannot  recall  one  instance  in  which  a 
priest  was  greedy,  ill-tempered,  or  anything  but  a  gentleman  and 
a  sportsman,  winning  and  losing  with  cheerful  equanimity,  and 
displaying  the  utmost  patience  with  other  players  less  well- 
mannered  and  good-hearted  than  himself.  I  have  seen  them  on 
the  race-courses,  dispensing  their  wonderful  hospitality,  spreading 
geniality  as  they  went  about  among  friends  and  neighbours, 

‘  putting  their  bit  ’  in  a  sweepstake,  and  enjoying  their  losing 
or  winning  with  the  same  cheerful  equanimity  as  at  the  card-table.” 
The  picture  is  an  attractive  one,  but  I  do  not  find  my  Irish  friends 
over-ready  to  endorse  it.  They  greet  it  rather  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile  as  a  somewhat  fanciful  sketch  of  a  type  of  priest 
now  fast  disappearing  to  make  room  for  a  less  mellow  and  jovial, 
a  more  self-centred  and  material  generation. 

No  attempt  to  interpret  the  Ireland  of  to-day  can  be  helpful 
without  a  constant  throwing-back  to  the  past.  That  is  an 
axiom  one  needs  especially  to  bear  in  mind  when  approaching 
tlie  subject  of  the  Irish  priesthood.  Their  power  is  not  an  accident ; 
its  roots  lie  far  back  in  Ireland’s  history  ;  a  melancholy  succession 
of  events  have  confirmed  and  buttressed  it ;  step  by  step  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  causes  that  have  made  the  priests  the  only 
leaders,  until  recently,  that  the  Irish  masses  have  ever  had.  And 
if  there  is  one  class  that  has  forfeited  the  right  to  complain  of 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  priestly  predominance  it  is  surely  the 
Irish  gentry,  who,  placed  in  supreme  authority  over  a  people 
pre-eminently  aristocratic,  have  proved  lamentably  unable  to  win 
either  their  affection  or  respect,  and  have  allowed  the  popular 
leadership  which  was  in  their  grasp  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  and  the  politicians.  The  whole  tangled  and  insensate  tale 
of  Irish  history  with  its  forfeitures  and  confiscations,  its  colonies 
and  clearances,  its  rebellions  and  repressions,  its  penal  laws  and 
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persecutions,  its  ruthless  rule  of  the  old  ascendancy  party,  lies 
behind  the  secular  influence  which  the  Catholic  Church  wields  in 
the  Ireland  of  to-day.  The  Irish  priest  has  not  to  struggle  for 
power ;  it  comes  to  him  as  a  birth-right ;  it  is  one  of  the  least 
disputable  legacies  of  the  tumultuous  past.  What  is  it,  one  might 
almost  ask,  that  the  priest  is  not?  All  education  is  in  his  hands; 
the  penal  laws  have  bequeathed  to  him  a  distinctive  sanctity; 
his  ofiice  is  regarded  with  a  reverence  not  altogether  free  from 
superstition  :  spiritual  shepherd,  teacher,  politician,  land  agent, 
family  lawyer,  man  of  affairs — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  he 
touches  the  realities  of  Irish  life  at  every  conceivable  point.  On 
such  a  matter  the  impressions  of  a  casual  visitor  must  necessarily 
lack  that  intimacy  of  acquaintance  which  can  alone  give  them 
value.  I  fall  back  on  the  ampler  knowledge,  the  wide  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  elucidations  of  one  who,  though  a  foreigner,  has  made 
a  profound  study  of  Irish  problems,  and  has  also  the  advantage 
of  being  a  Catholic.  M.  Paul  Dubois,  in  his  “LTrlande  Con- 
temporaine,”  is  now’here  happier  than  in  his  analysis  of  the 
relations  between  priests  and  people.  “Under  Elizabeth  and 
Cromwell,  under  the  penal  laws,”  he  writes,  “the  priest  suffered 
with  the  people.  He  remained  faithful  to  them  unto  death  and 
martyrdom.  Thus  were  friendship  and  union  sealed  between 
priest  and  people.  The  priest  gained  for  ever  the  gratitude  and 
veneration  of  the  people;  he  became  their  guide,  their  friend, 
their  protector,  and  won  that  title  which  he  still  bears,  Sagart 
a  ruin,  the  beloved  priest.  Nothing  could  be  more  touching  to 
see  than  this  attachment  which  still  exists,  this  respect,  this 
confidence,  this  intimacy  between  the  priests  and  his  parishioners. 

.  .  .  He  seems  to  be  a  king  in  his  kingdom,  affable,  courteous, 
tolerant  with  non-Catholics,  familiar  with  his  flock,  above  all, 

‘  popular.’  He  is  in  truth  the  father  of  his  people,  and  no  doubt 
a  father  who  is  sufficiently  authoritative.  He  is  the  arbiter  of 
their  quarrels,  the  confidant  of  their  secrets.  To  him  they  turn 
for  advice  whether  in  affairs  of  the  heart  or  the  pocket.  In  return 
the  people  are  ready  to  do  him  any  service  and  to  render  him 
any  homage.  .  .  .  There  is  no  stiff  haughtiness,  no  wall  of 
stone  separating  them  from  their  flock ;  they  make  themselves 
loved  by  their  good  grace  and  their  ruggedness  at  need.  .  .  . 
The  Irish  priest  is  not  merely  the  spiritual  shepherd,  he  is  the 
guide  and  counsellor  in  temporal  affairs.  The  facts  of  history 
have  made  him  a  leader,  and  often  the  sole  leader,  of  the  people.” 

But  to  all  this  there  is  another  and  less  pleasing  side.  It  has 
been  stated  with  pungent  illumination  by  “Pat”  in  his 
“Economics  for  Irishmen,”  a  vivid  and  original  volume  that  will 
only  be  out  of  date  when  Ireland  has  been  unimaginably  trans- 
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formed.  “The  world,”  says  “Pat,”  “has  hardly  a  more  beautiful 
example  of  Faith  than  the  grey  patrician  of  fifty  generations 
bowed  for  the  blessing  of  the  new-made  curate,  who  may  have 
started  from  the  stable ;  but  w'hen  that  curate  has  ‘  got  his 
parish,’  expands  his  exclusive  judgment  on  religion  into  his  exclu¬ 
sive  judgment  on  everything  else,  lays  dowm  the  law  on  all 
things  for  patrician  and  plebeian  alike,  dictates  his  ‘  policy  ’  to 
the  statesman,  his  fees  to  the  doctor,  his  voting  to  the  citizen, 
their  ‘opinions’  to  the  public,  and  so  turns  his  secred  privilege 
into  a  secular  weapon — then  the  highest  things  we  know  of  are 
dragged  into  the  dirt,  and  character,  economic  and  otherwise,  is 
sunk  under  a  confusion  of  standards  that  tend  to  make  the 
individual  a  machine  rather  than  a  man,  with  Heaven  itself 
pressed  into  the  process  of  human  demoralisation.  That  is  what 
we  have  to-day  in  Ireland,  at  least  in  a  measure  large  enough  to 
assure  our  economic  decay,  and  so  helpless  is  ‘  the  nation  ’  against 
it  that  useful  men,  good  Catholics,  can  have  their  dismissal  dictated 
by  the  priest,  and  be  driven  out  of  Ireland  for  nothing  more  than 
uttering  their  opinions  on  lay  matters  peculiarly  their  own,  ad¬ 
mittedly  in  accordance  with  the  liberty  defined  to  them  by  their 
Faith.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  many 
shopkeepers  and  their  peasant  customers  than  that  the  prosperity 
or  destruction  of  their  business  is  at  the  will  of  the  priest,  and 
I  know  of  numerous  families  that  have  been  impoverished  in  this 
way,  while  others  have  risen  from  misery  to  wealth  through  the 
priest’s  partiality.  In  many  places  it  is  enough  to  know  simply 
that  the  priest  does  not  w'ish  the  people  to  go  to  a  certain  shop. 
The  wash  becomes  generally  knowm  in  some  way,  and  then  dowm 
goes  the  shop,  often  the  shop  of  a  good  fellow,  while  a  pious 
ruffian  prospers  under  clerical  approval  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  While  it  is  accepted  as  if  an  article  of  Faith  that  the 
will  of  the  priest  means  success  or  ruin  to  a  man’s  business,  how 
can  w’e  have  the  freedom  that  produces  character  or  the  character 
that  produces  economic  progress?”  These  are  the  views  of  an 
Irishman  and  a  Catholic.  I  find  them  substantially  endorsed  in 
a  letter  I  received  not  long  ago  from  an  Irish  Protestant,  a  singu¬ 
larly  liberal  and  enlightened  statesman,  who  has  made  many 
effective  contributions  to  Irish  well-being.  “Sacerdotalism,”  he 
writes,  “is  my  bugbear,  the  one  factor  in  the  case  that  makes  me 
sometimes  despair.  It  show's  no  sign  of  weakening ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  gathers  strength.  But  it  cannot  last  for  ever. 
The  people  hate  and  resent  it ;  and  though  but  few'  Irish  return 
from  the  United  States  to  settle  in  Ireland,  American  modes  of 
thought  must  percolate  into  Ireland.  My  dread  is  that  it  will 
last  long  enough  to  neutralise  the  good  effects  of  peasant  pro- 
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prietorship  and  otlier  reforms  ;  and  that  the  influence  of  the  priest 
in  the  legitimate  field  of  faith  and  morals  will  perish  along  with 
his  power  in  purely  secular  ali'airs.  The  rebound  into  irreligion 
of  a  people  such  as  the  Irish  would  be  very  serious.  It  is  a  vast 
pity  that  we  have  in  Ireland  no  Roman  Catholic  in  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  England,  one  who 
could  represent  at  Rome  the  fact — I  am  sure  it  is  a  fact — that 
a  revolt  against  religion  will  surely  take  place  if  the  interference 
of  the  hierarchy  and  the  priest  in  temporal  affairs  is  not  checked. 
...  In  what  I  have  said  about  sacerdotalism  do  not  misread 
me  as  applying  it  to  all  bishops  and  priests.  I  believe  the  majority 
are  good  though  ignorant  men,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  concerned  only  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  condition 
of  their  flocks.  But  the  militant  temporal  bishops  and  priests 
dominate  the  majority ,  and  they  have  all  the  strings  of  the  money¬ 
bags  and  of  the  Press  in  their  hands.  If  the  priests  would  preach 
and  preach,  and  keep  on  preaching  (1)  love  of  truth,  (2)  sense  of 
duty,  (3)  the  necessity  of  nourishing  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul, 

(4)  that  stewed  tea  and  white  bread  are  poison  to  children, 

(5)  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  (6)  cleanliness — Ireland  would  be 
a  very  different  country  in  ten  years.” 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  Catholic  Church  at 
all  desires  Ireland  to  be  ‘‘a  very  different  country.”  As  devout 
Catholics,  putting  the  Church  before  any  mundane  interest,  they 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
people,  and,  I  will  add,  the  British  Government  in  Ireland,  just 
as  they  are.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church  there  can 
hardly  be  any  change  that  is  not  a  change  for  the  worse ;  in  the 
eyes  of  a  zealous  hierarchy  the  Ireland  of  to-day  must  be  very 
nearly  the  ideal  country.  The  people  dwindle,  but  the  Church 
thrives ;  emigration  continues,  but  those  who  are  left  behind  seem 
to  yield  themselves  more  and  more  to  priestly  guidance  and 
authority.  Convents  and  monasteries  multiply,  Irish  mission¬ 
aries  scatter  over  the  world,  the  wealth  and  power  and  property 
of  the  Church  grow  from  year  to  year,  and  British  statesmanship 
has  thoroughly  assimilated  the  maxim  that  the  road  to  peace  lies 
in  governing  Ireland  with  and  through  the  priesthood.  Protestant 
England  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  secular 
]X)wer  of  Irish  Catholicism.  Every  official  in  the  country,  from 
the  Ijord-Lieutenant  to  an  inspector  on  the  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  quickly  learns  that  to  get  anything  done  he  must  have 
the  Church  on  his  side.  Every  Secretary  of  State  soon  becomes 
aware  that  the  bishops  and  their  subordinates  are  the  most  useful 
friends  or  the  moat  powerful  enemies — and  never  more  powerful 
than  when  they  appear  to  be  altogether  indifferent  and  in  the 
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background— of  the  policies  he  projects.  There  is  hardly  a  Board, 
or  Council,  or  Committee  anywhere  in  Ireland,  outside  of  a 
corner  of  Ulster,  that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  swayed  by 
clerical  influence'.  Whatever  party  is  in  power  in  Great  Britain 
the  Church  acts  largely  as  its  intermediary  in  the  government 
of  Ireland,  distributes  no  small  proportion  of  the  official  patronage, 
and  may  always  be  sure  that  its  wishes  and  representations  will 
be  listened  to  with  the  most  cordial  deference.  Its  hold  over 
education  is  such  as  it  hardly  possesses  in  any  other  land ;  and  in 
return  it  has  consistently,  but  not  always  effectively,  interposed 
a  moderating  and  pacifying  influence  between  the  people  and 
their  rulers.  Its  spirit,  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere,  is  and  must  be 
essentially  conservative;  and  to-day,  strictly  in  proportion  to  its 
growth  in  wealth  and  property,  it  is  more  conservative  than  ever. 
It  does  not  stand,  and  never  has  stood,  for  real  Nationalism  or 
real  democracy.  Individual  priests  have  often  and  genuinely 
stood  for  the  former,  and  in  a  few  rare  cases  may  even  have  been 
sufficiently  democratic  as  to  contemplate  popular  control  over 
education.  But  the  hierarchy,  while  always  inflexible  on  the 
school  question,  has  never  allowed  its  sympathies  with  Nation¬ 
alism  to  override  or  interfere  with  its  primal  duty  of  safeguarding 
Catholic  interests. 

It  would  be  perhaps  too  blunt  a  way  of  putting  it  to  say  that 
the  Church  in  Ireland  is  for  Home  Rule  only  so  long  as  it  is  sure 
of  not  getting  it.  But  it  is  at  least  certain  that  its  attitude  towards 
any  Home  Rule  Bill  that  stood  the  slightest  chance  of  becoming 
law  would  be  highly  equivocal.  The  influence  of  many  scores 
and  hundreds  of  the  younger  priests,  whose  Nationalism  is  as 
undoubted  as  their  popularity ;  the  apprehensions  aroused  by  the 
multiplying  bonds  between  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  and  the 
English  Labour  party,  and  by  the  certainty  that  British  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  directed  with  a  constantly  increasing  decisiveness 
against  property  and  against  clericalism  ;  the  extreme  probability 
that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  bo  a  Tory  Parliament  and  an 
instinctive  upholder  of  vested  interests,  and  that  Ireland  under 
Home  Rule  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  subversive  and  rationalis¬ 
ing  spirit  of  British  politics  and  British  literature — these  are 
factors  that  would  urge  the  Church  to  accept  and  advocate 
autonomy.  But  the  factors  pulling  the  other  way  are  stronger. 
A  people  possessed  of  self-government,  unless  all  history  is  a  lie, 
is  a  difficult  team  for  a  Church  to  drive,  and  the  priesthood  under 
Home  Rule  could  not  hope  to  retain  the  power  it  wields  at  present. 
Already  there  are  incipient  signs  of  anti-clericalism.  The  whole 
Irish-Ireland  movement  is  impregnated  with  a  spirit,  and  is 
forming  a  type  of  character,  that  are  instinctively,  though  not 
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SO  far  avowedly,  hostile  to  sacerdotal  rulership  in  the  secular 
affairs  of  life.  Agricultural  co-operation  and  technical  instruction 
are  likewise  developing  backbone  and  self-reliance.  The  County 
Councils  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  priests,  but  no  longer 
follow  their  lead  as  automatically  as  they  did.  The  mass  of  the 
people  continue  to  pay  their  dues,  but  they  are  beginning  to 
grumble  and  inquire.  An  educated  laity  is  revealing  a  suspicious 
interest  in  educational  problems,  and  in  spite  of  the  new  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  its  wealth  of  professors  and  paucity  of  lectures  and 
students.  Trinity  has  to-day  more  Catholic  undergraduates  on  its 
books  than  ever.  Peasant  proprietorship,  again,  means,  not  only 
a  new  social  order,  but  the  inevitable,  if  tardy,  emergence  of  a  new 
set  of  ideas,  none  of  which  are  likely  to  be  favourable  to  priestly 
authority.  If  Ireland  had  Home  Pule  no  power  on  earth  could 
prevent  these  forces — at  present  faint  and  dispersed — from  com¬ 
bining  into  a  formidable,  and  in  the  end  a  successful,  onslaught, 
first,  upon  the  clerical  hold  over  the  schools,  and  secondly,  but 
long  afterwards,  upon  the  congregations.  With  a  Parliament  in 
session  on  College  Green  the  Church  might  feel  that  it  possessed 
a  greater  security  for  its  property  than  any  that  is  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  when  Labour  holds  the  balance  of  British  politics  and 
both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  are  bidding  for  its  support.  But  it 
would  feel  at  the  same  time  that  the  flood-gates  had  been  opened 
to  democratic  impulses  threatening  its  secular  privileges,  and 
that  from  being  the  ally  of  the  British  Government  its  position 
had  shifted  to  that  of  an  object  of  contention  and  attack  in  the 
political  life  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  merely  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
Vatican,  w'hich  is  indifferent  to  Ireland  but  enormously  interested 
in  England,  by  not  depriving  English  Catholics  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  support  of  the  Nationalist  party,  that  ranges  the  Church 
against  Home  Pule.  It  is,  above  all,  that  in  its  own  mind  its 
temporal  and  spiritual  powers  are  inseparably  linked  and  that 
Home  Pule  must  first  loosen  and  then  destroy  its  absolute  and 
deeply  cherished  control  of  education.  One  may,  therefore,  with 
some  confidence  anticipate  that  if  the  coming  Home  Pule  Bill 
proves  unsatisfactory  to  the  more  ardent  Nationalists,  if  it  with¬ 
holds  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  instance,  the  control  of  the 
customs,  if  its  financial  provisions  are  held  to  be  inadequate,  if 
it  can  be  represented,  like  the  Councils  Bill  of  five  years  ago,  as 
“a  sham  and  an  insult  to  the  Irish  people,”  the  Church  will  do 
nothing  to  facilitate  its  passage  into  law,  will  perhaps  even 
assume  the  mantle  of  outraged  patriotism,  will  more  probably 
look  on  with  tacit  encouragement  while  the  Sinn  Feiners  and 
the  O’Brienites  engineer  its  rejection  by  the  inevitable  Conven¬ 
tion.  But,  as  I  said  in  the  November  issue  of  this  ‘Review,  the 
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political  power  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  while  great,  is  not  illimit¬ 
able  ;  and  if  Mr.  Birrell’s  Bill  were  to  prove  a  full  and  genuine 
grant  of  self-government,  striking  the  imagination  and  capturing 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses,  the  Church  could  not  and  would 
not  oppose  it,  knowing  that  to  do  so  would  merely  advertise  once 
more  the  fact  that  in  the  face  of  a  national  movement,  and  when 
the  passions  of  the  people  are  really  aroused,  its  power  to  influence 
or  restrain  disappears  and  that  nothing  is  left  for  it  but  sub¬ 
mission  and  patience. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  Church 
had  as  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  itself,  and  its  situation, 
and  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people,  and  the  British  Government,  as 
any  Church  these  days  can  hope  to  have,  and  that  it  would  be 
quite  content  to  go  on  wdth  things  as  they  are.  An  onlooker, 
however,  can  only  share  this  satisfaction  after  certain  deductions. 
He  cannot,  for  instance,  for  one  moment  blind  himself  to  its 
failure  as  an  instrument  of  learning.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  a  blight 
upon— one  might  almost  say  the  enemy  of — a  modern  and 
efficient  system  of  education.  There  are  other  aspects,  too,  of  its 
policy  and  organisation  that  he  is  bound  to  canvass.  The  Church 
is  the  second  Irish  landlord,  and  the  yearly  tribute  it  receives  can 
be  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  the  moneys  annually  paid  out  by  the 
people  in  rent  and  purchase-instalments.  What  becomes  of  it  all 
no  one  know’s.  The  laity  are  inflexibly  excluded  from  the  smallest 
share  of  Church  administration,  and  no  priest  in  Ireland  renders 
any  account  of  the  sums  that  pass  into  his  hands.  One  reads  in 
the  papers  of  an  endless  flow  of  bequests  into  the  ecclesiastical 
exchequer,  of  the  expensiveness  of  marriage  and  burial  fees,  and 
of  the  generous  proceeds  of  the  Easter  and  Christmas  offerings, 
and  of  the  half-yearly  “  stations  ”  at  which  the  priest  collects  his 
dues  in  person.  Priests  occasionally  leave  considerable  fortunes 
behind  them,  and  there  is  a  general  belief  that  they  live  very 
well.  But  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  the  social  and  philan¬ 
thropic  and  charitable  enterprises  that  engage  so  much  of  the 
time  and  energy  and  money  of  other  churches  in  other  lands ;  and 
the  most  palpable  fruit  of  the  sums  subscribed  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  towering,  ungainly  churches  that  spring  up  in  the  midst  of 
hovels.  So  long  as  the  people  retain  the  power  of  the  purse  they 
have  a  formidable  weapon  of  compulsion  in  their  hands,  and  it 
is,  indeed,  often  puzzling  to  decide  whether  the  people  influence 
the  priests,  or  the  priests  the  people,  the  most.  But  in  any  event, 
it  is  an  unhealthy  system,  inasmuch  as  it  materialises  too  many 
of  the  priesthood,  robs  the  laity  of  all  r.eal  responsibility,  and 
constitutes  a  heavy  drain  on  the  economic  vitality  of  the  people. 
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The  universal  preference  in  Ireland  for  dealing  only  with  banks 
that  have  Protestant  managers,  is  due  to  the  fear  that  otherwise 
the  priest  might  learn  the  size  of  each  customer’s  account  and 
increase  his  demands  accordingly ;  and  the  Irish  trick  of  looking 
and  living  below  one’s  means,  while  it  was  fostered  by  landlordism 
and  misgovernment,  is  undoubtedly  maintained  by  a  dread  of 
priestly  exactions.  And  in  other  and  more  vital  matters  the 
inquirer  into  the  realities  of  Irish  life  finds  himself  abruptly 
confronted  by  the  evidences  of  clerical  power.  He  sees  the 
Hierarchy  w’arring  on  and  suppressing  journals  that  refuse  to 
subordinate  to  its  interests,  whatever  aspirations  they  may  cherish 
for  a  united  and  regenerated  Ireland,  and  he  asks  how  freedom 
of  thought  can  exist  in  such  conditions.  He  hears  from  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  hindrances  placed  in  their  way  by  the  Church, 
with  her  restrictions  and  demands,  and  he  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  Ireland  is  one  of  the  last  battlegrounds  of  the  age-long 
conflict  between  Catholicism  and  industrialism.  He  regards  the 
inordinate  drink  bill  of  the  Irish  people  and  wonders  whither  the 
spirit  of  Father  Mathew  has  fled.  He  cross-examines  the  emi¬ 
grants  at  Queenstown,  and  begins  to  suspect  that  the  policy  of 
dragooning  the  people  in  their  homes  and  diversions,  if  it  has 
helped  to  make  the  Irish  the  most  continent  of  nations  in  the 
single  matter  of  sex,  has  also  done  much  to  blast  the  innocent 
pleasures  and  gaiety  of  the  countryside,  and  to  invest  the  prospect 
of  escape  into  life  with  a  new  attractiveness ;  and  the  census 
figures  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  are  there  to  confirm 
his  forebodings  that,  once  free  from  the  special  atmosphere  of 
Ireland  and  released  from  the  confinement  of  a  penitential  code, 
the  faith  of  but  too  many  of  the  Irish  emigrants  will  prove  a 
fragile  barrier  against  the  seductions  of  freedom  and  the  onsweep 
of  an  unaccustomed  commercialism.  The  great  and  continuous 
defection  from  Catholicism  of  the  Irish  in  America  is  a  pheno¬ 
menon  at  least  as  much  explicable  by  the  environment  they  have 
left  as  by  that  they  have  entered.  He  forms,  finally,  such  estimate 
as  he  can  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  Catholic  masses,  and 
finds  himself  asking  whether  a  people  barely  emerging  from  the 
anthropomorphic  phases  of  belief,  penetrated  with  the  listlessness 
of  fatalism,  and  conspicuously  deficient  in  virility,  self-confidence, 
perseverance,  and  straightforwardness,  is  a  people  that  does  much 
credit  to  the  teachings  of  its  Church. 

There  are  some  to  whom  these  defects  of  the  Irish  character 
and  these  features  of  the  Catholic  policy  and  discipline  seem 
arguments  against  Home  Eule,  who  forecast  a  regime  of  religious 
intolerance  and  persecution,  and  flourish  Papal  decrees  in  the 
affrighted  faces  of  the  British  electorate.  But  over  nineteen- 
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twentieths  of  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics  already  hold  supreme 
political  power,  and  yet  nothing  beyond  the  normal  amount  of 
discrimination  that  is  practised  by  every  sect  in  favour  of  its  own 
votaries  in  every  English  village  exists,  and  the  Protestant 
minority,  in  the  south  and  west,  virtually  disfranchised  as  they 
are,  would-  be  the  last  to  pretend  that  they  are  in  any  w'ay 
“persecuted  ” ;  w^hile  the  idea  of  an  Irish  Parliament  wanting  to 
bully,  or  being  able  to  bully,  the  dour  Presbyterians  of  Ulster 
is  of  all  political  nightmares  the  most  fantastic.  The  lines  of 
division  in  any  assembly  that  is  ever  likely  to  meet  on  College 
Green  would  be  primarily  urban  and  rural,  and,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  clerical  and  anti-clerical,  with  the  farmers  arrayed  against 
the  traders  over  questions  of  taxation  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  Catholic,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  clericals  allied  against 
popular  control  of  education  in  the  second.  To  suppose  that  Irish 
politics  will  split  up  into  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  camp  is 
precisely  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  women,  when  they  get  the 
vote,  will  use  it  as  a  sex ;  while  the  preposterous  bogeys  of 
“Catholic  domination,”  “absolute  spiritual  and  absolute  temporal 
jurisdiction,”  “the  crushing  of  the  Protestant  minority  beneath 
the  heels  of  C'atholic  bigots,”  and  so  on,  are  not  merely  discounted 
but  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Hierarchy  does  not  want 
Home  Rule,  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  get  it,  and  will  be  heartily 
relieved  if  it  escapes  being  compelled  to  accept  it.  Every  trait 
in  the  Irish  character  which  is  weak  and  needs  bracing,  every 
feature  of  clerical  organisation  and  policy  which  may  justly  be 
held  to  be  anti-social  or  anti-economic  or  to  shackle  the  national 
intelligence,  so  far  from  weakening  the  case  for  Home  Rule, 
enormously  strengthens  it ;  and  Unionist  writers  and  speakers  who 
affect  to  deplore  “the  tyranny  of  the  Church”  over  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  the  Irish  masses  may  well  be  invited  to  declare 
how'  they  propose  to  get  rid  of  it  if  not  by  confronting  clericalism 
in  Ireland  with  the  only  power  that  has  ever  succeeded  in  sub¬ 
duing  it — the  power  of  an  educated,  self-governing,  responsible 
democracy. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


EKRATUM. 


On  p.  921  of  the  November  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
(1911),  in  an  article  entitled  “A  Creature  of  Privilege,”  the  words 

“Gore  V.  Lord  Sudeley,  June  10th,  1896,” 

should  run 

“Gore  V.  Lord  Sudley,  June  10th,  1896.” 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


